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BOOK TAS FOURT H. 


council proclamed James the Sixth of Scot- 
nd king, and ſent a meſſage to him to notify 
his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, which as ſoon 
a5 he had advice of, he prepared to ſet out for 
London, in the interim confirming the lord keeper 


A. TER the death of queen Elizabeth, the 
a 


and all the great officers of the crown in their 


places during pleaſure. e was received with the 
loudeſt acclamations by the people as ſoon as he 
centered England, and was ſurrounded by crowds | 


of them, who poured forth ejaculations for his 


heath, and the proſperiry of his reign. 
James, who was proud of being deſcended from 
ancientScottiſh kings of Iriſh race, was not a little 
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HISTORY os IRELAND. 


double claim to the kingdom of Ireland, and in. 5 
deed rendered the Iriſh more blameable whenever! Y! 
they oppoſed his government, FN 
Yet this they began to do virtually, as ſoon aa «yi 
his ſucceſſion was notified to them, which Cox at- yage 
tributes to the determination the univerſity of Va- with 
ladolid ſent over of the queſtion, Whether an Iriſh yerla 
papiſt ought to obey or aſſiſt a proteſtant king? vernr 
And which they are faid to have given in the they 
negative. However that be, not to detain the zoain 
reader with tedious proteſtations, the muſt under- M 
ſtand that it was not without difficulty that king Chicl 
James was even proclaimed in Ireland z—and not- enou: 
withſtanding the abſolute ſubmiſſion of Tyrone, gotte 
Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Limerick, and mary The 
other cities, reſtored the catholic religion by force. in E 
Indeed the behaviour of the firſt of theſe was count 
| ſuch as might give cauſe to ſuſpect they meant from 
to ſet up 2 themſelves; for they refuſed to pro- fairly 
claim the king, and would hot ſuffer any body It i; 
elſe to do ſo, intercepting his majeſty's ſtores, and thing 

; committing open heſtiliies againſt his ſervants ; ingly 
ſighting both the kindneſs and menaces of the lor a nut 

| deputy, Montjoy, (whom James had continued 1 plot 1 
his office) and making as if they would be wil ſuffer 
ling to join in a confederacy to ſhake off his a4 nitely 
thority. In ſhort, their obſtinancy at laſt obliged reput 
the lord deputy to enter their city in a holtile By 
manner, and to execute a few of the moſt ſcdi fer in 
tious among them; which being done, he put ſuſ 8 
ficient garriſons, both into Cork and Wiateriord, riſh 
and forced the inhabitants to take the oath of 2! any « 
legiance, and to rehounce all foreign dependen ter ir 
cies. Then he iſſued a proclamation of indemn1ty betwe 
and oblivion.— After this being made a pf). ſurpr; 
© counſellor in England, he left the country, taking deput 


with him the earl of Tyrone and Rory pr" 
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HISTORY oz TRELAN D. 
nel, both of whom were well received and even 
highly honoured at the Engliſn court. 


The latter being created earl of Tyrconnel, 
Neal Garuffe, his competitor, who had done ſome 


krvices to the Engliſh, but was a man af a ſa- 


rage and inſolent diſpoſition, was highly offended 
with the Engliſh for the honour done to his ad- 
yerfaries; but whatever he had done for the go- 
vernment, yet it does not ſeem that at this period 
they ſtood much in fear of what he could do 
againſt them. ; 

Montjoy being departed to England, Sir Arthur 
Chicheſter was ſworn lord deputy, ho found 
enough to do to trim the balance between the bi- 
otted Catholics. and their violent oppoſers. 
The credit of the former, however, ſuffered both 
in England and Ireland, more from that unac- 
countable plot of the fifth of November, than 
from any of the enormities which they had been 
fairly convicted of in either of thoſe kingdoms.—— 
It is the nature of man to be pleaſed with any 
thing aſtoniſhing; and things which are aſtoniſh- 
ingly dreadful tor that reaſon ſeldom. fail to have 
a number of believers. But whether this ſtrange 


z 


plot were a real one or not, it is certain that lame 
ſuffered for it in their lives and goods, but infi- 
nitely a greater number in their character and 


reputation, 4 I 15 
But there were thoſe who alike deſerved to ſuf- 


„ 


fer in all theſe; for notwithſtanding the king had 
gms a commiſſion of grace to eſtabliſn the 


rin in the quiet poſſeſſion of their eſtates againſt 


any claims of the crown &c, yet he was ſoon af- 
ter informed that there was a conſpiracy on fodt 
between the earls of Tyrone, Tyrconnel, &c. to 
ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin, and deſtroy the lord 


deputy, | Ip 
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H 18 TORY or IR E LAN D. 
On this information juſtice Sibthorp, and ba. ; 


ron Elliot were ſent over to try the accuſed, and 


as indictments were found. againſt them, all that | 


fled were outlawed, James at the ſame time pro- 
teſting, as Elizabeth had done before him, that 
he proſecuted no man merely for religion, but for 
ſedition and rebellious behaviour, and injuries done 
to his good Tuljects, ,:* ov & 

But more. miſchief was yet in embryo Sir Ca- 


hir O'Dogharty, a young gentlemen who had al. 
ways appeared favourable to the Engliſh, began 
open war by ſurpriſing a fort called Culmore, the 


ſeat of one captain Hart, whom, together with 
his wife and children, he got into his power by 
ſtratagem, and threatened them all with death, if 
it were not delivered, which after ſome diſpute 
was done accordingly ; and after that he and his 
troops took the town and fortreſs of Derry, and 
then proceeded to beſiege the caſtle of Lifford.— 
However, the deputy marching againſt them found 
them ſufficient employment, and O'Dogharty was 


| lain by a random ſhot, after having held out five 


months . againſt the whole as army. 

When James heard of theſe things he was vio- 
leatly incenſed againſt the Iriſh, and amongſt other 
marks of his diſpleaſure, immediately revi- 
ved the ſcheme of undertakers or adventurers, 


| parcelling out the lands forfeited to the crown 


y ſuch as were executed. or outlawed, in the 


ſame manner as had been done in Elizabeth's 


reign, than which perhaps he could not have given 
them a greater mortification” © ,- . - 

The next thing to be thought on was the cal- 
ling of a parliament in Ireland, which according- 


ly was done, but not without ſome difficulty on 
account of the tenures by which lands were held 
in that country, and ſtill more on account of the 


different 
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iifferent religions and intereſts both of the conſti- 


wents and the candidates at the election. 


The members, however, were at laſt returned, 


of whom an hundred and thirty- five appeared to 


be proteſtants, and one hundred and one catholics, - 


While in the houſe of lords were the earls of 
Kildare, Ormond, Thomond, and Clanrickard z 
the viſcounts of Buttevant, Fermoy, Gorman-. 
ſown, Mountgarret, and Tullagh, and the barons 
of Athenry, Kinſale, Kerry, Slane, Killeen, Del 


vin, Dunboyn, Houth, Trimletſtown, 'Poer, Ca- 


hir, Dunſany, Louth, Upper Offory, Caſtle Con- 
nel, and Inchinquin, beſides twenty-five proteſtant 
archbiſhops and biſhops; and the members re- 


turned to the houſe of commons were in number 


two hundred and thirty-two, of whom ſix were 
abſent. ! n 

But when they came to the choice of a ſpeaker, 
Sir Thomas Ridgeway, the vice treaſurer, recom- 
mended one Sir John Davis, on which the ca- 
tholics nominated Sir John Everard, who had for- 
merly, been one of the judges of the king's 
bench, but was removed by his majeſty's or- 


ders; then it was likewiſe moved that the houſe - 


ſhould be purged of illegal members; but in an- 
ſwer to this laſt Sir Oliver St. John told them, 
it was always uſual for parliaments to chuſe a 
ſpeaker firſt, and proceed to the matter of con- 
teſted elections afterwards. : 


At length it was propoſed that thoſe who wete : 


for Sir John Davis ſhould go-out, and thoſe who 
were againſt him ſhould ſtay behind, and by this 
method of trial he appeared to be duly choſen; 
nevertheleſs the remaining members after having 
rſt pretended that they were the real houſe of 
commons, becauſe they remained within doors, 
tempted putting Everard in the chair, and then 
to keep him there by force: at laſt thoſe catho- 
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lic members ſeparated ihemſelves from the proteſtant 


ones, which latter nevertheleſs bein 


ä 5 approved of 
by the Jord deputy, opened the ſeſſions without 


And now both parties, but firſt the catholic, 


tranſmitted complaints of theſe commotions to the 


Engliſh court. The ſame diſturbances ſtill con- 


tinued; even the catholic lords intermeddled 
in the buſineſs of the lower houſe, and in effect 


the whole parliament was divided into two op- 
polite bodies, one of which refuſed even to fit 
ts recogniſe the king's title, but recogniſed it in 
a paper they preſented to the deputy, at the ſame 


time. proteſting _ any laws that might be 
Fn. 


paſſed in their abſence, with all which the ſitua- 


tion of things obliged him to fit down -Lontented 
till his majeſty's - pleaſure ſhould be known. 


And the catholics reſolving that their cauſe 
ſhould be fully heard, levied a tax upon the peo- 


ple, in order. to bear the expences of certain agents 
affairs, 


whom; they deſigned to. charge with their 

in which having ſucceeded, notwithſtanding a pro- 
clamation iſſued againſt the practice, they ſent 
theſe their envoys over in triumph to England, 


where James patiently heard, and candidly enough 


d. ſcuſſed the matter, which, in order the better to 
enable him to do, he had ſent an order to the 
lord -deputy perſonally to attend, and to ſubſti- 


tute Dr. Thomas Jones, lord chancellor, and Sir 


ichard Wingfield, marſhal, lords juſtices in 
And now the matter being R duly weighed, as 


» 
-” 


both parties had deſired, Ins only perſonal au- 


thority that either could refer it to, James having 


called the Iriſh agents before him, on the twenty- 


firſt, of April gave his ſolemn determination in 
council in the following words : « My 
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HISTORY or IRELAND. 
« My Lords, . 41426 Chen 

« Theſe noblemen and gentlemen of Ireland ace 
called hither this day to hear my concluſion and 
determination in a cauſe of great conſequence ; 
which hath depended long in trial. Thus far 
it hath had formality ; for it is a formality that 


kings hold in all proceſſes of importance; to 


proceed ſlowly, to give large hearings, and to uſe 
lng debate before they give their ſentence. 

« Theſe gentlemen will not deny but that I have 
ent them my own ears, and have ſhewed both pa- 


tience and a deſire to underſtand their cauſe at 


full. It reſteth now that we make a good con- 
cluſion after ſo long debate, 4: 
« It is a good rule to obſerve three points in 


all weighty buſineſs : long, and curious debate; 
grave, and mature reſolution ; and ſpeedy execu- 


non. The firſt is already paſt ; the ſecond is to 


be performed this day; and the laſt muſt follow 
as ſoon after as conveniently may be. 0 


© I promiſed to theſe noblemen and gentlemen of 


| the recuſant party of parliament, juſtice with fa- 


vour; let them ſee whether I have performed my 
promiſe. Sure I am, but for performance of that 
promiſe, I ſhould not have given ſuch a patient 
hearing, nor made ſuch a curious ſearch into the 
cauſes of their complaints; neither ſhould I make 


ſuch a concluſion as I am now likely to make of 
this buſineſs. 5 | | 


In the ſearch (though I doubted not of the 
honour and juſtice of the lord deputy's govern- 


ment) yet I dealt not with him as with my ſer- 
vant, not as with one of the moſt unreprovable 
governors that ever was in that kingdom (as ſome 
of yourſelves have acknowledged him to be to 


myſelf) but as with a party; but after the com- 
miſſioners had heard all that could be alledged 


againſt 


9 | 


10 


againſt him; I found him indeed a faithful ſervant 
by their certificate, which was conclufio in cauſa. . 
„ The gentlemen I ſent were ſuch as bo ex- 


ception could be taken againſt them; ſome were 


never there before, ſome ſo long ſithence rerum fa- 
cies fuit mutata ſince they lived in that kingdom. 


elt reſts in me to ſer down my concluſion; | 
but before I declare my judgment, I will ſpeak 


of ſome things offered by you the recuſant half 


body, which are called parliament-recuſants z—I have 


heard of church-recuſants, but not of parliament- 


recuſants; this difference was never before heard 


of. | 


„ Firſt, The letter you ſent unto me, in the be- 


ginning of the parliament, was full of pride and ar- 
rogance, wanting much of the reſpect which ſubjects 
owe to their ſovereign. 


« Now if I ſhould do you juſtice, I ſhould take 


| you at your word, lay together your offer in your 


letters, and the articles which our attorney laid open 
unto you; then ſhall you ſee your caſe. 
% For you made offer, That if you failed to prove 


any one point of that which was contained in your 


complaint, you would renounce my favour in all; 
yet have you ſcarce proved a word true; but on the 
other ſide, almoſt every point hath been proved con- 
trary. bs; Ns 55 

« Of fourteen returns whereof you complain, but 
two have proved falſe, and in the government no- 
thing hach proved faulty, except you would have the 


kingdom of Ireland like the kingdom of Heaven, 


But commonly offenders are moſt bold to make 


offers of their innocency, for they (being in a paſ- 


ſion) begin in heat and continue in beat; but when 
they ſee themſelves in the glaſs of their own vanity, 
they find their error. And this I have found in my 
own experience in Scotland, and ſince my coming 
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Now I will divide my ſpeech into two parts; 


touching the offences done by you, and your com- 
aints againſt the ſtate and government 


« To the firſt : An unuſual favour was offered 
you by my deputy 3 for he ſent for you, and adviſed | 


you to confider what laws were fit to be propounded 
for that commonwealth, and offered to concur with 
jou, Your anſwer ſhould haveqeen humble thanks up- 
on your knees; but you neglected that favour, and an- 


vered by your agent, in the name of the reſt, That 


| you would firſt be made acquainted with ſuch bills as 
the deputy and council there had reſolved to tranſmit. 
% Before the parliament, there was ſent to me by 
a few men, a letter raſh and inſolent, That nothing 


ſhould be purſued in parliament, but you ſhould be 


acquainted with it; and withal, threatening me with 
rebellion, in a ſtrange faſhion with ſimilitudes un- 
ſavoury and unmannerly, and unfit to be preſented 
to any monarch ; and after that you did nothing 
but heap complaint upon complaint till the parlia- 
ment was fat down. 7 9 85 | 


The parliament being ſat, you went on with 


a greater contempt; there were in the lower houſe 
two bodies and but one head ; a greater monſter 
than two heads upon one body: And whereas 
you ſhould have made an humble and datiful 
anſwer to the commendation which I made of a 
ſpeaker ; you, the recuſant party, (being the fewer) 
when the greater number went out to be num- 
bered, ſhut the door and thruſt one into the chair 
as a ſpeaker manu forti. After this the recu- 


lants of both houſes depart from the parliament. 


The like was never heard of in France, Spain, 
or any other kingdom of Chriſtendom. | 

Then came petitions to the deputy, of a bo- 
dy without a head, a headleſs body; you would 


be afraid to meet ſuch a body in the ſtreets. A 


body without a head to ſpeak! Nay, half a body! 


What a monſter were this! A very bughbear | 
Methinks 


— 


—— 7 — 
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ns TORY or IR EI AN D. | 2:2 
head of the church over all the earth, and ac. 


knowledge a temporal head under Chrift, ye ma firit 
likewiſe acknowledge my viceroy or deputy of lic. ing 
ene — 
| * Then did the deputy give you warning to beca 
come to the parliament, to paſs the bill of re. I. 
cognition, but that you put it off with tricks you 
and ſhifts, which thing I will urge no farther. that 
But why ſhould the lords refuſe to come? They unte 
had no colour for abſenting themfelves, having that 
nothing to do with the orders or diſorders of 1 
the lower houſe? The lords here and the lower upo 
houſe are as great ſtrangers in thoſe matters as Car 
the parliament houſes of Spain and France. Nei. ther 
ther had the recuſants of the lower houſe any nor! 
juſt cauſe of defection, ſince an indifferent com- ſem 
mittee was offered to them. . | reti 
«This was ſuch an ill example, and ſuch int 
crime, to refuſe to appear at the king's ſum- hot 
mons, as if- you ſhall adviſe with lawyers upon ; 
it, I know not what it may import. Aſter this, ma 
hither you come, and only your appeal to me tha 
hath inclined me to mercy ; yet I ſpeak not 'this anc 
to encourage your complaints to be brought hi- Pre 
ther, when the deputy and ſtate may determine the 
them, though that being a matter of parliament an 
was fit for the king's hearing, and your appeal fer 
bath been heard and heard u/que ad nauſeam. 01 
« And whereas it ſhould have wrought humi- ye! 
lity and thanks; the fruit bath been that (I will 
not fay in a prepoſterous) but in a rebellious man- WI 
ner, you have heaped complaints upon complaints, yo 
and petitions upon petitions, not warranted with C0 
any truth, to make the more noiſe; whereas you * 
mould have looked back to your own miſcat- 8 
« . 3 « Then ro 


% 
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ody 
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may | 
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« Then I ſent commiſſioners to examine, as 
well the bye as the main buſineſs which you 
fr preſented to be the cauſe of your appeal- 
ing to me; but, inſtead of thanks for that fa- 


your, there came yet more new complaints, which, 


becauſe the council here have already anſwered, 


| will not ſpeak of. Now if you look back to 


you own mitcarriage and my lenity, you ſhall find 


that your carriage hath been moſt undutiful and 


unreaſonable, and in the next degree to treaſon, and 
that you have nothing to fly to but to my grace. 


« The lower houſe here in England doch ſtand 


upon its privileges as much as any council in 
Chriſtendom; yet if ſuch a difference had ariſen 
there, they would have gone on with my ſervice 
notwithſtanding, and not have broken up their aſ- 
ſ-:nbly upon it. You complain of fourteen falſe 
returns; are there not many more complained of 
in this parliament? Yet they do not forſake the 
houſe for it. $1... | 15 
Nov, for your complaints touching parliament 
mattters; I find no more amiſs in this parliament 
than in the beſt parliament in the world. Eſcapes 
and faults in ſheriffs there may be, yet not that 
proved; or if it had been proved, no cauſe to ſtay 
the parliament; —all might have been ſet right by 
an ordinary courſe of trial, to which I muſt re- 
fer them. But you complain of the new bo- 


roughs: therein I would fain feel your pulſe, for 


yet I find not out where the ſhoe wrings. 4 
For firſt, you queſtion the power of the king 
whether he may lawfully make .them : and then 
you queſtion the wiſdom of the king and his 
council, in that you ſay, there are too many made, 
it was never before heard that any good ſubject 
did diſpute the king's power in this point, What 


IS it to you whether I make many or. few Bo- 


roughs ? my council. may conſider OY if 
© re- 


' 
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I require it. But, what if I make forty noble- fn 


men and four hundred boroughs ? the more the 
merrier, the fewer the better chear, | 
But this complaint, as you made it, was prepoſ- 
terous, for in contending for a committee before 
you agreed on a ſpeaker, did put the plough be. 
fore the horſe ſo as it went on untowardly like your 
Iriſh ploughs; but becauſe the eye of the maſter 
maketh the horſe fat, I have uſed my own eyes in 
taking a view of thoſe boroughs, and have ſent 
a liſt of them all. God is my judge, I find the 


new boroughs, except one or two to be as good 
as the old, comparing Iriſh boroughs new, with 


Iriſh boroughs old (for I will not ſpeak of the 
ee other countries) and yet (beſides the 
neceſſity of making them) like to increaſe and 


grow better daily; beſides I find but few erected 


in each county, and in many counties but one 
borough only, and thoſe erected in fit places near 
forts or paſſages, for the ſafety of the county. 
Methinks you that ſeek the good of that kingdom 
ſnould be glad of it. 


I have cauſed London alſo to erect boroughs | 


there, and when they are thoroughly planted will 
be a great ſecurity to that part of the kingdom, 
therefore you quarrel with that which may bring 
peace to the country. For the perſons returned out 
of thoſe boroughs you complain they have no re- 
ſidence; if you had ſaid they have no intereſt, it 


had been ſomewhat, but moſt of them have intereſt 
in the kingdom, and qui babent intereſſe, are like 


to be as careful as you for the weal thereof. 

I ſeek not, emendicata ſuffragia, ſuch boroughs 
as have been made ſince the ſummons, are wiped 
away at one word for this time. I have tryed that 
and done you fair play, but you that are of a con- 
trary religion, muſt not look to be the only law- 


makers, you that are but half ſubjects ſhould _ 
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other 
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hut half privileges: you that have an eye to me one 
nay and to the pope another; (nay the pope is 
5 and ſo you have your bodies torn une way 
undd your ſouls drawn another,) you that ſend your 

children to the ſeminaries of treaſon, ſtrive hence- 
forth to become full ſubjects that you may have 


ar unum and viam unam, and then 1 ſhall reſpect . 


you all alike ; but your Iriſh prieſts teach you 
ſuch grounds of doctrines, as you cannot follow 


them with a ſafe conſcience, but you muſt caſt off 


your loyalty to your king. 3 

Touching the grievances whereof you have 
complained, I am loth to ſpend breath in them. 
If you charge the inferiour miniſters of the coun- 
| try, all countries are ſubject to ſuch grievances, 
but if you charge the deputy and ſtate, nibil pro- 
batur : indeed I hear (not from you, but from 
others) there is one thing grievous to the country, 
that notwithſtanding the compoſition eſtabliſhed in 
the provinces, the governors there do fend. out 
their purveyors, who take up their achates and 
other proyiſion upon the country, if this had been 
complained of to the deputy, or to me, it had been 
reformed ; the deputy. himſelf at Dublin doth not 
grieve the country with any ſuch burden. 

Another thing there is that grieveth the people 


which is, that in the country where there is half 


peace and half war, the ſheriff and ſoldiers in their 
paſſage do commit many extortions, _ 

For theſe grievances I myſelf will call the de- 
puty unto me, and ſet down ſuch orders in this 
time of vacation, as theſe abuſes ſhall be redreſſed 
and clear taken away; and if any ſuch diſorder be 
ſuffered hereafter, it ſhall be only for fault of 
complaining : and becauſe the meaner ſort will 
perhaps fear to complain, I would have ſuch 
gentlemen of the country, as are of beſt credit to 

* vreſent 


our father in ſpiritualibus and I in temporalilus 


51 


— 
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preſent complaints, which they may do in ſuch 
manner, as the parties who prefer the complaint 
may not be known, 5 


FThere is a double cauſe why I ſhould be care. 
ful of the welfare of that people: Pirſt, a 
king of England, by reaſon of the long poſſeſſion 
the crown of England hath had of that land, and 

alſo as king of Scotland; for the ancient kings of 
Scotland are deſcended from the kings of Ireland, 
ſo as I have an old title as king of Scotland 
therefore you ſhall not doubt to be relieved when 
you complain, ſo as you will proceed without 


* 


clamour. 85 : 

„% Moreover, my care hath been, that no acts 
ſhould be perfered that ſhould be grievous to that 
people ; and to that-end I peruſed them all except 
one, but I ſaw not, till of late, that is now out of 
doors, for I proteft I have. been more careful for 
the bills to be paſſed in that Parliament than in the 

parliament of England. „ 

<« Laftly, For imputations that may ſeem to touch 
= ji. 7668 I have found nothing done by him, 

ut W. 


at is fit for an honourable gentleman to do 

| in his place, which he hath diſcharged as well as 

» any deputy did, and divers of you have confeſſed 

ſo to me; and I find your complaints againſt him 
and the ſtate, to be but cauſeleſs expoſtulations. 

* To conclude; my ſentence is, That in the matter 
of parliament, you have carried yourſelves tumul- 
tuarily and undutifully, and that your proceedings | 
have been made, diſorderly and inexcuſable, and 
worthy of ſevererpuniſhment, which, by reaſon of | 
your ſubmiſſion I do forbear, but nor remit, till! 
ſee your duriful carriage in this parliament ; where, 

by your obedience to the deputy and ſtate, and your 
future good behaviour, you may redeem. your by- 
paſt. miſcarriage ; and then you may deſerve not 
only pardon but favour and cheriſhing.” * 
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And fo they were all difmiſſed, and the lord de- A: P. 
pury had O'Dogharty's eſtate in Iniſower given 
tim, and was ſent back to Ireland, where he 
vas ordered to hold a parliament. LN 
| Accordingly he ſummoned one on the eleventh 
of October that year, as hoping that all cauſe of 
diſputes would now be at an end, nevertheleſs, 
the recuſants found out one of no leſs import- 
mee than, That the lord of Shane ought to take 
= of the lord of Kerry — This matter was 
rd and re-heard; but yet was not ended till 
the earls of Suffolk, Lenox, Worceſter, and Pem- 
broke, who executed the marſhals office in Eng- 
land, declared the lord of Kerry's claim to be va- 
| Id, And then the parliament proceeded to bu- 
cept ſineſs, and ar laſt paſſed the following acts: | 
it of I. An act of recognition, reciting, that Ireland, 
for which before his majeſty's acceſſion to the crown 
1 the had been ſubject to continued rebellions, rapines, 
and oppreſſions, was, by his majeſty's gracious 
uch | E reduced to | order, and that he 
ad eflabliſhed his government in the hearts of 
> do his people, by the general proclamation of  obli- 
A vion, and ſuppreſfing actions for treſpaſſes done 
5 in the war between ſubject and ſubject, at bis 
him irt coming by his ſpecial charters of pardon, 
. by name, freely granted to many thoufands, by 
emitting many great debts, arrears of rent, and 
forfeitures, and by ſtrengthening defective titles; 
and re granting the lands to them on ſurrenders z 
by erecting court-houſes, and enlarging the num- 
ber of the judges, and by putting a civil planta- 
tion in the forkired parts of Ulſter (formerly the | | 
teſt of rebellion) to the great ſecurity of the com- | 
monwealth, ED | 
II. An act, that all the crimes committed on 
the ſea, or within the juriſdiction of the admiral- | 
iy, ſhould be tried in any county, according to the | 
Vol. II, n rules | | 
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| Cox, 


on at Lambeth, in the year ſixteen hundre 
fifty- five, amongſt many others were eſtabliſhed, 
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rules of the common law, by . commiſſion to the 
admiral or his deputy, and three or four more, 


: or any four bf mm, ; 
III. An act for taking away benefit of clergy 1 


in certain caſes. | : 
IV. An act for the attainder of the earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, Sir Cahir O'Doghany, 
and others. | Er 1 

V. An act to repeal ſome former ones prohi- 


biting trade and commerce with the Iriſh ene. 


mies, or to marry and foſter with them, and com- 
manding to ſeize, them as ſpies. 


VI. An act of repeal of a former ſtatute againſt | 


bringing in, retaining, or marrying with Scots. 
VII. An act for repairing and mending high- 

ways and cauſeways, &c. 7 

VIII. An act for avoiding private and ſecret 

outlawries. 5 | er | 
IX. An act of oblivion and general pardon. 
X. An act for one ſubſidy (which amounted to 


ſomewhat more than twenty-ſix thouſand pounds.) 


Which acts being paſſed, the parliament wu 
prorogued.— And the ſame year a convocation was 
held at Dublin; wherein the nine articles _ 

| an 


Several catholic lawyers were at this time for- 
bidden to practiſe, on account of their. demean- 
ing themſelves in ſuch a manner as was dilagree- 
able to government. This was the next com. 
plaint that troubled the public tranquility ;, and 
on their behalf the Si 

Chriſtopher Plunket petitioned the lords and coun- 


cil of England, obſerving, That the ſtatute 2. 
Elizabeth did not extend to lawyers. —That theſe 


men had ſpent their. time and fortune in ſtudy, 
and were very uſeful in cauſing the people to em- 


brace the laws of England, which were ſo va 
Juabic 
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uble in compariſon of the Brehon law. That 
he ftarute 2 Eliz. was illegally executed, the 
ſees being five times the penalty of that ſta- 
wie, &c.— That the judges of aſſize enquired in- 
p all forfeitures ſince the laſt aſſize, whereas there 
were {ſions intervening, wherein, perhaps, the 
ray having been already puniſhed, might yet by 
this inquiſition be pumſhed over again for the 
lame fault. That miniſters exacted money for 
mrriages and chriſtenings, though they did not 


officiate, and that beſides the ordinances exacted 


eat ſums for commutation of penance, in all 
wich articles the complainants beſought redreſs 
and relief, | e 

Towards the end of this ſummer, a commiſſion 
yas ſent over under the great ſeal of England, 
mpowering the lord deputy and others to bargain 
for any of the king's lands or tenements, ſpi- 
fal or temporal, within the kingdom of Ire- 
land, on which many people took out patents; 


ad the patentees had free liberty to tranſport the 


produce of their land to any part of England or 


Wales, and had beſides a clauſe of exoneration 


from ceſs, coigne and livery, and ſuch like cuſ- 
toms and impoſitions, the royal corporations and 
nlngs-out only excepted. d. 2 

As this was the ſeaſon for plots, another dange- 
tous one is ſaid to have been diſcovered to Sir Tho- 
mzs Philips, by one Teig O'Lenan, the deſign 


of which was to ſeize Charlemont, and other 
forts in Ulſter, and to murder the proteſtants there 


and elſewhere, and on the evidence of this man 
ſereral perſons were convicted. The catholics ſay 
that the evidence was ſuborned by the governor, 
"lt on the other hand, the proteſtants aſſert 
ns Brian O'Neal and Roger O'Cahan, two of 
e culprits confeſſed the fact for which they had 

ks. : ſuffered, 
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ſome of the former princes had indeed ruled them 


ſome acts paſſed there in their favour (the bills not 


the beginning of it, concluded in ſuch a man- 
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fuffered, in nearly the ſame terms with thoſe in de 
which Lenan related it. | = 
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Be that as it may, it is certain the Iriſh never 1 
had leſs cauſe to lay plots, or break aut into ſe- 
dition and rebellion, than in the preſent reign. ] 


with a rod of iron, James ſeemed reſolved tg 
ſway them with a golden ſcepter. Deſcended 23 
he. was: from the ancient princes of Ireland, who 
derived their origin from the illyſtrious tribe of 
Dalriadas, we find him every where boaſting his 
lineage; and whereas other Engliſh fovercigns had 
ſtrove to ſuppreſs the very name of Iriſhman, and 
endeavoured to load them with many diſadvan- 
tages, James ſeemed willing that they ſhould 
ſhare in every juſt privilege with his Engliſh ſub- 
jects, and be united with them in a brotherly 
love and amity. Nor did he ſtop merely at 
words; for notwithſtanding the undutiful beh. 
viour of the members, of this parliament. we find 


of their own propounding) and the ſeſſions, mau- 
gre all the animoſity which ſeemed to reign at 


ner as could not but give any rational beings ſati- 

faction. | | : ie 
When the old natives of Ireland made up at 
firſt an entire body, ſeparate from the Englil 
Pale, when they ſent no members to parliament, 
when they were denied all privileges, and op. 
preſſed by conquerors who had not yet ſubdued 
one fourth part of their country, it is not wot 
derſul to ſee them riſing upon flight occafions, 
and to obſerve multitudes. of them miſled 9 
their chiefs, burning, maſſacring and deſtroying 
out of a mere ſpirit of miſguided patriotiſm, and by the 
contending for the ſucceſſion of their ance Res. 
| : | _ tac, 
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ſrnces, through miſplaced loyalty, when yet thoſe 
princes were allowed to rule as ſuch, provided 
they ſuffered their nominal ſubjects to be oppreſſ- 
ed by the great Engliſh lords of the Pale, who had 
their own private intereſt often too much in view. to 
attend to that of their own king and country, much 
k{ to reſpect the lives and properties of the untu- 
med natives of Ireland. While theſe things were 
o, the Iriſh were not without excuſes, which 
would admit of argument in their favour z and 
the executions and other puniſhments inflicted 
upon them in thoſe earlier days, in which fome 


Enzliſh writers triumph, 1 own, have rather ex» 


cited my pity, as I ſhould think it muſt that 
of any one who will diveſt himſelf of unworthy 
prejudices, and liſten to the dictates of mercy and 
humanity.— And for this reaſon it is that I have 
hitherto been abundantly cautious in- the courſe 
of this hiſtory how I charged men with imputed 
crimes, or ſtigmatiſed them with odious appella- 
tons for following what might appear to have 
the ſpecious colouring of juſtice, or oppoſing when 
oppreſſed, a government which they could ſcarcely 
conſider as perfectly eſtabliſhed among them. 

But now the caſe was quite altered ;—a king 
of their own ſtock, and, whatever were his de- 
te&;, a gracious king to them, had eſtabliſhed the 
Ini government upon a proper baſis; and laid 
the foundation of a juſt and legal dependance 
upon the Engliſh crown. Every difobedient ac- 
tion committed after this æra muſt certainly have 
in it the true nature of treaſon, and therefore I 
tink no man of any party can with juſtice blame 
me for the future, when after this reign I diſtin- 
euth all illegal combinations for ſuch purpoſes 
by the name of ReBELL1ON, and term ail thoſe 
_ who are found to have any concern wich 

cin, | 


B 3 Chicheſter, 
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_ Chicheſter, the lord deputy, was a man of great ö 


underſtanding and moderation. Situate as things 
were in Ireland, he could not but diſcern that 


religion was the the chief pretext of the catho- 


lics tor contending againſt the government; whilſt, 
on the other hand he ſaw a body of men in- 
creaſing continually in power and reputation, who 
were one day fated to. overturn the ſtate, to de- 


luge all the three kingdoms with blood, and to 


throw them all alike into anarchy and confuſion, 


Theſe were the Puritans.—In Queen Elizabeth's 


reign they had been kept under, for fear of ſha- 
ring in the ſame puniſhment, which at pleaſure 


ſhe inflicted upon the papiſts ; and it is fear aione 


that can keep ſome minds in awe, Theſe Puri- 
tans reſembling much the firſt reformers, were of 


a ſevere and obſtinate diſpoſition z they were il. 


liberal and vindictive, gloomy and reſerved, and 
attached to their own particular ſe& and perſus- 
ſion, with a zeal which equalled at leaſt, if it 
did not exceed that of the moſt bigotted papiſts. 


The connexion of England and Scotland which 


was eſtabliſhed by the acceſſion of James to the 
throne, occaſioned an intercourſe between the fa- 
natics of both nations, and the nature of the go- 
vernment conſidered, it was not wonderful that 
they ſhould ſpread. in Ireland likewife, The lord 
deputy found theſe men as ready to complain 


againſt government as the others had been, though 


from contrary motives, If the papiſts thought 


the Catholic religion too much oppreſſed, the pu 


ritans afſerted that it was too much encouraged, 


They clamoured againſt the indylgence ſhewn to | 


the catholics in the matter of diſtributin the 
lands in Ulſter ; they complained that thoſe Who 
had always been enemies to the ſtate ſhould be 


at all favoured or intruſted ; they were Joud in 


their requiſitions that the laws againſt popiſ fe. 
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vſants ſhould be put in execution; in effect, they 


wamed the mild government of Chicheſter, and 


would fain have urged him once more to re- 


new the ſcene of blood and confuſion from which 


leland had been ſo lately delivered. But the 
ord deputy was too - ſteady in the purſuit of the 
plan which he had laid down, and which had 


hitherto anſwered his purpoſe as well as he could 
poſſibly expect; and though he had enemies 


among all parties, who ſtrove to miſrepreſent his 
actions both to king James, and to thoſe whom 
he governed : yet he had the happineſs to be ap- 


proved of by his prince, aud to have his conduct 


well underſtood and applauded by all good and 
ſenfible men in both kingdoms. | 
Accordingly, paſſing over into England to give 
an account of his adminiſtration, he was moſt 
favourably received by James, and created baron 
o Belfaſt, on the twenty-third of February, in 
the year ſixteen hundred and fifteen, when Tho-' 
mas Jones, and Sir John Denham were ſworn 
lords juſtices in Ireland, the latter of whom was 
the firſt that improved the cuſtoms in Ireland, 
wich when farmed were lett for five hundred 


pounds the firſt year, but before his death their 


value amounted to no leſs than fifty-four thou- 
land pounds, an aſtoniſhing increaſe in the ſpace 
of eighteen years, for he died on the ſixth day 
e 3 in the year ſixteen hundred and thir- 
eight. 1 Yon ENS 5 | | 
But in the Auguſt following the new lord de- 
puty, Sir Oliver St. John, arrived and was ſworn 
lord deputy, who does not ſeem to have copied 
his predeceffor's moderation, nevertheleſs it ap- 
p:ars that the catholics were rather troubleſome 


in his time, inveighing againſt the proteſtant go- 


verament, . and reviving the old queſtion about 
B 4 . the 
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the king's ſupremacy, on account of which he is 
ſaid to have impriſoned ninety citizens of Dublin, 

And now no magiſtrates or officers were ſuf. 
fered who would not take the gath of ſupremacy ; 
the catholics had their regulars baniſhed, 


and Sir William Jones, lord chief juſtice, ſeized | 


on the liberties of Waterford, becauſe Nicholas 
White, the mayor refuſed this oath (which, how- 
ever, was not tendered him till he had been in 
that office above a year,) and then the city elect- 
ing John Skiddy, he allo refuſed that oath, and 
Alexander Cuffe did the ſame, fo that at lengrk 
Walter Cleer was ſworn mayor, who continued in 
the office ; neither had the city any recorder ſince 
the death of Nicholas Walſh, in the year ſixteen 
hundred and ſixteen; all which things were found by 
inquilition ; nevertheleſs, perhaps, theſe ſeveritics 
at that time had been better omitted. 

The lord deputy being complained of, a com- 
miſſion was ſent over to examine into the caule 
of ſuch complaints, and thoſe who were appointed 
for this purpoſe wiſely - judging that little redreſs 
of grievances could be had whilſt the accuſed 
party continued in power, procured a ſucceſſor 
to be named; and after much diſpute about the 
matter, he was alſo re-called,. However, he found 
means to make his cauſe good, or to. make it 
appear ſo, and beſides being loaded with honour 
had two hundred and thirty pounds allowed bim 
to defray the charge of his voyage to England. 
Adam Loftus, viſcount Ely, and Richard 
Wingfield, viſcount Powerſcourt were ſworn lords 


juſtices on the fourth day of May, and ſoon after 


received a letter from his majeſty, ordering them 
40 allow the new lord deputy, F alk land, his full 
entertainment, and all requiſites from the day 
that the other ſurrendered the ſword, A 
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bor themſelves the ſum of two thouſand pounds 
per annum, till he receive the ſword, which was 


done accordingly. 1 EE 
Henry Cary, viſcount Falkland, was ſworn on 
the eighth of September, | ſixteen hundred and 


ſermon on à ſubject he had better not have 
meddled with, In che latter end of the reign 
ome ſeverities were practiſed againſt the papiſts, 
which they failed not to remember at a proper 
opportunity, And at this juncture died James 
the Sixth of Scotland, and the Firſt of England, 
who was a prince of more talents than judgement, 
and of greater ſchool-learning than policy or un- 
deſtanding. 75 | 


throne, on the death of his father, by the title 
of Charles the Firſt, who was undoubted heir 
t) the crown, and who ſeemed to have, together 


could be hoped for, to adorn and ſecure his roy- 
a eſtate ; yet indeed it was far otherwiſe; for 
almoſt from the beginning, plans were laid to 
ruin his government.—The Puritans in England, 
who had been increaſing in number, wealth, and 
power, all the laſt reign, now formed a very con- 
ſderable body, ſuch as threatened to diſturb the 


deſtroyed in the ſequel, while the catholics in 
Ireland were meditating a plan which at laſt broke 
out into open rebellion. | „ 

Henry, viſcount Falkland, was continued lord 
deputy, who had many diſputes with the chancel- 
lor, in which it ſeems the court thought the lat- 
ter was in fault, and iſſued orders accordingly. 


Private nature, was one made by the lord Courcy, 


wenty two, at which time biſhop Uſher preached = 


vith an unconteſted title, every advantage that 


peace of the nation, which indeed they quite 


Amongſt many other complaints of a more 


That 


23 


The only ſurviving ſon of James aſcended the Charles 1. 
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That Sir Dominic Scarsfield had obtained the title Ml 
of lord viſcount Kinſale, which being referres Ml 
to the lord preſident by, the council, the ſteward 
of the houſhold, the earl of Totneſs, viſcount 
Grandiſon, and chancellor of the dutchy, they re- 
ported that the lord Courcy and his anceſtors 
were lords Courcy and barons of Kinſale and 
Ringrone. And thereupon the defendant endea- 
voured to carry the barony to another line, and 
alſo alledged an attainder, but he could not ſup- 
port either of his pleas. After that he propoſed 
that one ſhould be baron, and the other viſcount 
Kinſale; but this propoſal was rejected, and his ma. 
jeſty ordered, That Sir Dominic ſhould relinquiſh 
the title of Kinſale, but ſhould till retain the 
dignity of a viſcount, only chuſing out ſome other 
name whereby to denominate his honour ;z—andac- 
cordingly he was afterwards made lord viſcount 
Killmallock. e e 

At this time ſome deſigns were ſet on foot 
to encourage a more tolerant ſpirit in religion, 
and to engage the catholics more willingly to con- 
tribute to the ſupport of government ;z—amongſt 
which were, a plan to ſuffer them to ſue out li- 
veries without taking the oath of ſupremacy ; 
and another for ſuſpending all proceedings againſt 
them for marriage and chriſtening by prieſts, &c. 
But this deſign was ſo violently oppoſed by the 
proteſtant archbiſhops and biſhops, thas it came 
to nothing. A proteſt which they had drawn 
up was read to his congregation by Downham, 
biſhop of Derry, and was inſtrumental in drav- 
ing on a remonſtrance from the houſe of com- 
mons in England, That the popiſh religion was 
publicly profeſſed in every pert of Ireland, and 
that monaſteries and nunneries were there newly 
erected, and repleniſhed with votaries of both 
ſexes, which would be of evil conſequences, 2 


is ſeaſonably repreſſed. , But, notwithſtanding all 
tis, the king granted them ſome indulgence, on 
account of their agents having conſented to the 
payment of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds in three years, and recommended thoſe 
ents particulerly to the favour of the lord de- 
puty, who being afterwards re-called on account 
of ſome complaints that were preferred againſt 
him, Adam Loftus, and Richard earl of Cork 
were ſworn lords juſtices, who began to order 
proſecutions to be commenced againſt the catho- 
les for not going to church, a practice, which if 
the caſe had been reverſed would in any other 
country have been called by the proteſtants a moſt 
unjuſt and cruel perſecution. But the affair was 
ſuppreſſed by the wiſdom and goodneſs of Charles, 
who by that as well as other deeds of indulgence 
drew upon himſelf the implacable hatred of the 
puritans. : 4 

The parliament having paſſed many good acts, 
was now prorogued, after which as a grand in- 
quifition was to be held, the lord deputy and 
council made a progreſs into Connaught, to en- 
quire into his majeſty's title to certain lands there. 
And to prevent the people in general from being 
too much alarmed at this inquiſition, they pub- 
lſhed a declaration, That it was not his majeſty's 
Intention to take any thing from his people that 


N 5 > 


me was juſtly. theirs, and therefore that thoſe who 
wn had effectual patents ſhould have the full bene- 
m. ft of them, as if they were found verbatim in 
w. the great office then to be taken, provided the 
m. patents, or the enrolment thereof were ſhewn to 
23 the council before the next Eaſter term, and by 
nd them approved to be good and effectual in law.“ 
ly Ang having done this, they proceeded to find 
th the king's title good to moſt part of that pro- 
- yince, where they therefore 3 to make a 


| great 
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This faithful ſervice, which in any other Place, 
or perhaps at any other time, would- certainly. 


to his detriment, and was one of the cauſes al- 
'Ggned. for taking away his life, when he wis 
5 _ meanly and — given up k ke 


f going over again to England to — account 
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great Engliſh plantation. But this likewiſe the 


Iriſh treaſured up in their hearts, and W 
afterwards one of their {excuſes f or rebellion; oh | 
Adam Loftus, iyifcount; 1 Sir Crit: 
pher Wandesford, maſter of tie wills; werefwors W 
lords juſtices, the deputy going to England to 
give an account of his adminiſtratibn; but nd 
long after Thomas, viſcount Wentworth, "was ap. 
pointed lord deputy, in whoſe time che cade df 
tenures was argued, but the determination being, 
That the letters patent were void ; ſo med 
the people, that the execution of # was poltpo- | 
ned, and at 2 the king quite. the Achat 
tage of it, * that caſe as hb-djd in muy 
others, doing juſt enough to pr ores 580 r 
never enough to ſubdue A ds to 
Wentworth paſſing to England; in hs yew, 
ſixteen hundred and thirty-nine;- Robert, "lord 


" ps. *. + 


Dillon, and Sir Chriſtopher Wandesfordy' as lordg 
Juſtices took: charge of the 
return, after which er Triſh 


government till hi 
Parliament wor 
in March, granted four entire ſubſidies to the” 
king, and were prorogued in the middle of June, 
till the month of October following, © 
On the credit of theſe ſubſidies; and 9 the 
public revenue did Wentworth raiſe nine thouſand 
men, with the laudable intention of Tervin} 1 
maſter, and over-awing his rebellious ſubjects | 


have received the commendation it deſerved, v 
by a ſtrange perverſion of things, afterward#fumner 


tt lord lieutenunt (nder erf! of Strafford) 
of 
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of his government, Sir Chriſtapher W e 
being made lord deputy, did all that he coul 
to prevent a committee of the Iriſh parliament 
from following him with a deſign to impeach 
him in England; nevertheleſs, intent as they were 
upon doing him an ill office, they contrived to 
gt away privatsly, and carried their deſign into 
execution. | Ne 
The committee was made up of the lords Gor- 
manſtown, Killmallock, Caſtilo, and Baltinglaſs ; 
Nicholas Plunket, Sir Robert Digby, Sir Rich, 


ard Fitz Gerald, and Nicholas Barnwall, Sir Har- 


dreſs Waller, John Welſh, Sir Donough Mag 
Carthy, Robert Lynch, Geoffrey Brown, Thomas 
Burk, Sir William Cole, and Sir James Mon 
mery, who wee privately encouraged by the diſ- 
contented parliament of England to proſecute the 
earl, and brought over from that of Ireland the 
following remonſtrance directed to the deputy. 
That in all ages ſince the happy ſubjection 
of this kingdom to the imperial crown of Eng- 
land it was and is a. principal ſtudy, and princely 
care of his majeſty and his noble progenitors, ings 
and queens of England and Ireland, to the vaſt 
expence of treafure and blood, . that their loyal 
and dutiful people of this land of Ireland being 
now for the moſt part derived from Britiſh an- 
ceſtors, ſhould. be governed according to the mu- 


nicipal and fundamental laws of England; that 


the ſtatute of Magna Charta, or the great char: 
ter of the liberties of England, and AM. lauda, 
ble laws and ſtatutes, were in ſeveral parliaments 
here enacted and declared, that by the means ther- 
of, and of the moſt prudent and benign govorn- 
ment of his majeſty. and his royal progenitors, 
this kingdom was, until of late, in its growth 


- a flouriſhing eſtate, whereby the ſaid people were 


heretofore enabled to anſwer their humble and 
| natural 
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natural deſires, to comply with his majeſty's 
princely and royal occaſions, by their free gift 


of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling ; 


and likewiſe by another free gift of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds, more during the 

vernment of the lord viſcount Falkland, and af. 
ter the gift of forty thouſand pounds, and their 
free and chearful gift of ſix intire ſubſidies in 


the fixth year of his majeſty's reign ; which to 


comply with his majeſty's then occaſions, ſignified 
to the houſe of commons, they did allow ſhould 
amount in the collections unto two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, although (as they conh- 
dently believe) if the ſubſidies had been levied 
in a moderate parliamentary way, they would 
not have amounted to much more than half the ſum 
aforeſaid, beſides the four entire ſubſidies granted 
in this parliament.— So it is, may it pleaſe your 
lordſhip, by the occaſion of the enſuing and other 
grievances and innovations, (though to his ma- 
Jeſty no conſiderable profit) this kingdom is re- 
duced to that extreme and univerſal poverty, that 
the ſame is leſs able to pay ſubſidies than it 
was heretofore to ſatisfy all the before recited 
great payments: And his majeſty's moſt faithful 
people of the land do conceive great fears, that 
the ſaid grievances and conſequences thereof may 
be hereafter drawn into precedents to be perpe- 
tuated upon their poſterity, which in their great 


hopes and ſtrong beliefs, they are perſuaded 1s 


contriry to his royal and princely intention to- 
wards his ſaid people; —ſome of which ſaid grie- 


vances are as follow: 


« I. The general apparent decay of trade, occa- 


ſioned by the new and illegal raiſing of the book 


of rates and impoſitions upon natives and other 


commodities, exported and imported; by reaſon 


- Whereof, and of extreme uſage and cenſures, 


merchants 
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merchants are beggared, ; and - both diſabled and 
icouraged from trade, and ſome of the honour- 


ad parties; and that, in the concluſion, his ma- 
e's profit there is not conſiderably advanced. 
« II. The arbitrary deciſion of all civil cauſes 


n the nature of all actions determinable at the 
common law, not limited into certain time, cauſe 
{aon or thing whatſoever; and in conſequence 
of ſuch proceedings, by receiving immoderate 
ad unlawful fees, by ſecretaries clerks, purſui- 
rants, ſerjeants at arms, and otherwiſe ; by which 
kind of proceeding his majeſty loſeth a great 
part of his revenue upon original writs and other- 
vie; and the ſubje& loſeth the benefit of his 
nit of error, bill of reverſal, vouchers, and other 
gal and juſt advantages, and the ordinary courſe 
ad courts of juſtice decline. 
Ill. The proceedings in civil cauſes at counci]- 
board, contrary to the = and great charter, not 
limited to any certain time or ſeaſon, | | 
* IV. That the ſubject is, to all the material 
parts thereof, denied the benefit of the princely 


the fourth year of. his reign, upon great advice 
of the councils of England and Ireland, and for 
great conſideration, = 

courts of Dublin and in all the counties of this 
kingdom, in open aſſizes, whereby all perſons 


Pious intentions, his ſubjects of this land have 
dot eryoyed the benefit of his majeſty's princely 
kromiſe thereby made. | 

| | 2 


ae perſons who gain thereby are often judges 


ad controverſies by paper petitions before the 
brd lieutenant and lord deputy, and infinite other 
julicatories upon reference from them, derived 


graces, and more eſpecially of the ſtatute of li- 
mitation of 24 Jac. granted by his majeſty in 


then publiſhed in all the 


take notice, that contrary to his majeſty's 
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V. The extra- ju iciat avoiding of letters pa- 


- 


tents of eftates of a very great part of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, under the great ſeal of the pub. 


lic faith of the kingdom, by private opinions 


delivered at the counci]-board, without legal evic- 
tions of their eſtates, contrary to law, and withour 


precedent or example of any former ages. 

« VE. The proclamations for the ſole emption 
and uttering of tobacco, which is bought at 
very low rates, and uttered at high and exceſ. 
five rates, by means whereof thouſands of fa. 
milies within this kingdom, and of his majeſty's 
fubjects in ſeveral iſlands and other parts of the 
Weft-Indies,. (as your petitioners are informed) 
are deſtroyed, and the moſt part of the coin of 
this kingdom is engroſſed into particular hands; 
infomuch that your petitioners do conceive, that 
the profit ariſing and engroſſed thereby doth fur- 


mount his majeſty's revenue, certain or caſual, 


within this kingdom; and yet his majeſty receivett 
but very little profit by the ſame. 

VII. The univerſal and unlawful increaſing of 
monopolies, to the advantage of a few, the diſ- profi 
of his majeſty, and impoveriſhment- of his people. 


[VIII. And the extreme cruel uſage of cer- 


tain late commiſſianers, and other ſtewards of the 
Britiſh farmers and inhabitants of the city and 
county of Londonderry, by means whereof the 
worthy plantation of that country is almoſt de. 


ſtroyed, and the inhabitants are reduced to great 


poverty, and many of them forced to forlake 
the country, the ſame being the firſt and moſt 


uſeful plantation in the large province of Ulſter; 


to the row weakening of the kingdom 1n this 
time of danger, the ſaid plantation being the 
principal ſtrength of thofe parts. 3 

IX. The late erection of the court of high 


commiſſion for cauſes eccleſiaſtical in thele he 


ceflitous 
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alltous times; the proceedings of the ſa.d court 
n many cauſes without legal warrant, and yet ſo 
ſupported as prohibitions have not been obtained, 
though legally ſought for: And the exceſſive 
ſces exacted by the miniſters' thereof, and the 
encroaching 1 the ſame upon the juriſdiction 
of other eccleſiaſtical courts of this kingdom. 
« X, The exorbitant fees and pretended cuſtoms 
excted by the clergy againſt the law, ſome of 
which have been formerly repreſented to your 
brdſhip, | 5 
1 XI The petitioners do moſt heartily bemoan 
that his majeſty's ſervice and profit are much more 
impaired than advanced by the grievances afore- 
ai, and the ſubſidies granted in the laſt parlia- 
ment having much increaſed his maſeſty's reve- 
due, by the buying grants and otherwiſe, and 
that all his majeſty's debts then due in this king- 
dom were ſatisfied out of the ſaid ſubſides, and 
why majeſty is of late (as the petitioners have 


informed in the houſe of commons) become 


* 
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ndebted in this kingdom in great ſums. And 


they do therefore humbly beſeech, That an exact 
account may be ſent to his majeſty how and in 
vhat manner the treaſure is iſſued. | 

XII. The petitioners do humbly conceive juſt 
ad great fears at a proclamation publiſhed in this 
kingdom, Anno Domini ſixteen hundred and thirty- 
bre, prohibiting men of quality or eſtates to 
depart this kingdom into England without the 
lord deputy's licence, whereby the ſubjects of this 
kingdom are hindered and interrupted from free 
acceſs to addreſs his ſacred majeſty and privy 


Council of England, to declare their juſt grievances, | 


ar to obtain remedies for them, in ſuch fort as 
er anceſtors have done in all ages ſince the 


reign of king Henry the Second; and great fees 


ar exacted for every of the ſaid licences. 
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neral hath exhibited informations againſt many 
ancient boroughs of this kingdom into his ma- 
jeſty's court of exchequer, to ſhew cauſe by what 
warrant the ſaid boroughs (which heretofore ſent 


ſeiſed by the ſaid court. Which proceedings were 
altogether coram non judice, and contrary to the laws 


ſhould be given thereunto, would be the ſubverſion 


your lordſhip might admit a ſelect 1 
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burgeſſes to parliament) ſhould ſend burgeſſes to 
the parliament: And thereupon, for want of an an- 


ſwer, the ſaid privileges of ſending burgeſſes were 


and privileges of the houſe of parliament, and if way 


of parliament, and by conſequence, to the ruin and But 
deſtryction of the commonwealth, And that the monſtra 
houſe of commons hath hitherto, in this preſent par- fon af 
liament, been deprived of the advice and council of Dillon, 
many profitable and good members by means thereof, jultices, 
XIV. By the powerfulneſs of ſome miniſters of his 
of ſtate in this kingdom, the parliament in its mem- Strafforc 
bers and actions hath not its natural freedom. ordnanci 

| „XV. And laſtly, That the gentry, and mer- Iſh co 
| chants, and other his majeſty's ſubjects of this parliame 
kingdom, are of late, by the grievances and pret- be tran] 
fures beforeſaid, and other the like, brought very to the p 
near to ruin and deſtruction : And the farmers ot parliame 
cuſtoms, cuſtomers, waiters, ſearchers clerks of un- an impe 
warrantable proceedings, purſuivants and gaolers, mons tc 
and ſundry others very much enriched ; whereby, bed cha 
and by the ſlow redrefs of the petitioners griev- Ratcliff 
ances, his majeſty's moſt faithful and dutiful BN other ti 
people of this kingdom do conceive great fea, Wl ex] of | 
that their readineſs, approved upon all occaſions, out of t 
hath not been of late rightly repreſented to hö and for 
ſacred majeſty : For remedy whereof the ſaid pe- Papiſts 1 
titioners do humbly and of right beſeech yo And 
lordſhip, that the faid grievances and prefiures from ſe 
may be ſpeedily redreſſed; and if your lordſiup majeſty 
ſhall not think fit to afford preſent relief, mut ed rebel 
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af this houſe, of perſons unintereſted in the be- 
weft ariſing from the aforeſaid grievances, to be li- 


ceaſed by your lordſhip to repair to his ſacred 
majeſty in England, for to purſue the ſame, and 


to obtain fitting remedy for their aforeſaid and 


other juſt grievances and oppreſſions: And up- 
on all juſt and honoutable occaſions they will, 
without reſpect of particular intereſt, or proſpect 
to be raiſed thereby, moſt humbly and readily 
n parliament extend their utmoſt endeavours to 
ene his majeſty, . and comply with his royal 
ad princely occaſions,” — 3 1 

But the lord deputy having notice of this re- 


monſtrance prorogued the Iriſh parllament, and 


ſoon after died ſuddenly ; on which Robert lord 
Dillon, and Sir William Parſons were ſworn lords 
juſtices, but the former was removed on account 
of his intimacy and alliance with the earl of 
Stafford, and Sir John Borlace, maſter of the 
ordnance, appointed in his ſtead, by. deſire of the 


Inſh committee, during whoſe adminiſtration the - 


parliament ſitting, ſent two liſts of grievances to 
be tranſmitted, one to the king, and the other 
to the parliament. of England. And in the ſame 
parliament, captain Audley Mervin, brought up 
a impeachment of high treaſon from the com- 


mons to the lords, againſt Sir Richard Botton, 


lord chancellor, and others: nor. did Sir Richard 
Raccliff eſcape the ſame charge, who amongſt 
aner things, was accuſed of joining with the 
ex] of Strafford in taking eighty thaw pounds 
out of the exchequer, in order to buy tobacco, 
nd for favouring the religion and intereſts of the 
Papiſts in Ireland. _— 


ö And now the lords juſtices received 2 letter 
om ſecretary Vane, informing them that his 


3 had had ſome intimation of an intend- 
rebellion in Ireland, and eſpecially in Con- 
C 3 naught, 
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Ireland) is, that he ſhould ſay, That Ircland 


and did bind the king no farther than he pleaſed. 


charters of Dublin were, in the year ſixteen hun 
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naught, and adviſing them to be 1 
guard, in order to prevent the deſign, N = 3» 
there were, and to provide for the ſafety of ti 7 ol 
8 Zo f „„ cd lib 
Yet notwithſtanding this admonition they did no © up 
ſufficiently guard againſt the plot, * * ch th. 
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proved; for which (perhaps) as well as for othe | one tha 
5 reaſons, there have not been wanting thoſe whe eemme 


have accuſed them of attending more to thei dbu en 


own private advantage than the good of the king reforma 


dom committed to their care, a charge which! not det 
it be proved muſt be allowed to be moſt inex The 
cuſable. 1 | „ Cork | 
In the mean time the earl of Strafford va 11: 


brought to his trial in England. The chief ar from t 
tic es of impeachment, againſt whom, as relative puty-tl 
to Ireland, we have here ſet down as extractec lurceaſe 
from Ruſhworth, that the reader may ſee 0 pelther 


what principles that great man was condemned 2's. 
and form a more accurate judgment of the occaſio! 
' grievances that were complained of under his gc nd al] 
vernment. 15 govern! 


The third article (which is the firſt relating tt or to by 


was a conquered nation, and that the king migit 
do with them what he pleaſed z and that the 
charters of the corporations were worth nothing 


To which the earl anſweted, © That he neve 
ſpoke thoſe words; and that the ſcope and 4 
tent of what he did fay was to ingratiate mn 
majeſty's government. with the people; and tha 
his words were well accepted at that time, ho 
ever they came to be reſented now. That tie 


dred and thirty- four, brought before the council 
and ſtill are in the hands of the clerk of 
eee , [5 16 000A 


6a : — * 
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vuncil ; becauſe (beſides other abuſes) the pa- : 
zits of that city engroſſed all the trade, and de- 

ned liberty to ſuch as came out of England to 


Id no vp there, which he had ſo far remedied, as 
ſequeſ tat there were three Engliſhmen in Dublin, for 
othe one that was there when he came to the go- 
- wid enment; and the charters were not condemned 


tut enjoyed to that day, fo that he aimed at a 

reformation in favour of the Engliſh, but did 

not deſign the deſtruction of the charters.” : 
The fourth article was, That the earl of 

Cork having begun a ſuit of law to recover a 


) thei 
king 
hich 1 
in 7 


4m poſſeſſion he had loſt, by colour of an erder 
ief ar trom the lord deputy and council, the lord de- 
elative puty-rhreatened to impriſon him unleſs he would 
rated ſurceaſe his ſuit : ſaying, That he would have 


ether law nor lawyers diſpute, or queſtion his 
orders, And that he ſaid upon another (the like) 
occaſion, That he would make the ear] of Cork, 
and all Ireland know, that ſo long as he had the 
government there, any act of ſtate there made 
ing t or to be made, ſhould be as binding to the ſubjects 
reland of that kingdom as an act of parliament; and 
that he queſtioned that earl in the caſtle-chamber, 
upon pretence of a breach of an order of coun- 
cl table. „ 3 . 
To this the earl of Strafford anſwered, That 
the council table was a court of record in Ire- 
lad, wherein they proceeded formally, by bill, 
anſwer, examination of witneſſes, &c. and there- 
ſore the orders of it were binding, and ought to 
be obeyed ; he denied he compared it to be a 
parliament, and denied that the earl of Cork was 


ee 0 
mnec 
f the 
us g 


hun proſecuted for diſobedience of an order of coun- 
uncil cil only. £2 Fl | % - 5 
f of The fifth article was, That in time of peace, 
Aci on the twelfth of December, ſixteen hundred and 


ty-ive he did give and procure to be given 
J 
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| ſentence of death againſt the lord Mountmorris, 


at a council of war (for ſaying of an accidental 


hurt his kinſman had given the lord deputy's, 


foot, * Perhaps it was done in revenge of that 
affront done me publicly, but I have a brother 
would not have taken ſuch a revenge”) and that 


the like ſentence was given againſt Thomas Den. 


nit, who was executed thereupon. BA 


To this the ear] anſwered, * That he was ge- 
neral of the army, and had power of martial law, 


which was uſual in Ireland, and the lord Mount- 
morris, was an officer in the ſtanding army, and 
by theſe mutinous words had trangreſſed the thir- 
teenth and the twenty firſt articles of war, That 
he was not a judge of it, but the council of 
war were the judges, That the Jord Mountmor- 
ris ſuffered nothing but a ſhort impriſonment, 
and was told at that time by the earl, that he 
ſhould not ſuffer according to the ſentence ; and 
as for Dennit, he had ſtolen a quarter of beef, 
and alſo ran away from his colours, which was fe- 
lony in Ireland, and it was at a time when a 
regiment was embarking for England.” 


The ſixth article was, That on a paper petition, 
without legal proceedings, he cauſed the Jord 
Mountmorris to be diſpoſſeſſed of lands he had en- 


joyed quietly eighteen years. 


To this the earl ſaid, ** That fort of proceed- 


ing was uſun! in Ireland, and he had a poſitre 
order for it (except in ſpecial caſes) by the king's 


letter, dated the fifth of October, 9 Car. I. That 


three of the judges aſſiſted him in the trial, and 

that the judgment was very juſt. 
The eighth article was, That he impriſoned 

the lord chancellor Loftus for not obeying his 


decree on a paper petition, and alſo imprisoned 


him for not giving up the great fea] ; and allo 


impriſoned the carl of Kildare, for * 
. 3 tin 
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gg lis title to Caſtle- Ley to the lord deputy's plea- 
lure; and that contrary to the major vote of 


the council, he cauſed an order of council-board. 
o be made againſt the widow Hibbot, and 
tircarened to fine her ſo high if ſhe diſobeyed that 
ſhe was thereby forced to quit her lands, which. 


were ſince conveyed to the uſe of the earl. 
To which the earl anſwered, That it was a. 
cake of fraud and oppreſſion. that the council- 


board in Ireland had juriſdiction in ſuch caſes, 


and that the major vote was againſt her; and 
denied the lands were conveyed to his uſe. 

The ninth article was, That he gave warrants 
to the biſhops of Down and Connor, and others 


of their officers, to arreſt and impriſon ſuch of. 


the poorer ſort as refuſed to appear upon their 
ſummons, or diſobeyed their ſentences, until they 
gave ſecurity to ſhew cauſe at the council-ta- 
ble for ſuch contempr. | 
To which he anſwered, That ſuch warrants were 
formerly uſed, and even at the deſire of the pa- 
piſts, to ſave .the charge of the writ de Excom- 
municato Capiendo, that he never granted but this 
one, and finding it abuſed, he ſoon called it in 
again. | | 
The tenth article was, That he procured the 
euſtoms to be farmed to his own uſe, and ad- 
yanced the book of rates on native commodities 
to cxccſſive prices, whereby the cuſtom that ſhould, 
be but the twentieth became the third or fourth 
part of the true value of the commodity, and 


there was a clauſe in the grant, that it ſhould 


be good, though an act of parliament ſhould. be 
made againſt it, = | 


To this the earl anſwered, That the book of 


* was advanced before his farm; that it was 
o moderate, that the king ſent a letter in ſixteen 


hundred and thirty-ſeven, to raiſe it higher, which 
C 4 | 
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ingly increaſed ſince his coming to the govern- 


b, 
J 
1 


he oppoſed; that he was drawn into the farm 
by the king's command, and the lord Portland's 
importunity; and that the king had great p. | 
of the profit of it, and that trade was exceed. fl 


ment, | 
Apd the matter of fact proved to be thus: The 
cuſtoms of Ireland were in 16 Jac, I. demiſed 
to the duke of Buckingham, for ten years, at ſix 
thouſand pounds per annum, and half the clear 
profits above the rents, which half (Communitus 
annis) amounted to three thouſand ſeven hundred 
pounds per annum; fo that in effect, the duke 
paid nine thouſand ſeven hundred pounds per an- 
num, - but he had allowance for ſeveral detal- 
cations, as one thouſand four hundred pounds 
per annum, in lieu of the cuſtoms of wines, 
which were leaſed to the earl of Carliſle at 
that rent; and the cuſtoms of Derry, Colerain, 
1 and Strangford reſerved to the 
ing. | bs, 
Gn the twentieth of March, in the ſeventh year 
of king Charles I, the cuſtoms were let to the 
Satchelt of Buckingham for twenty thouſand 
pounds fine, and eleven thouſand and fifty pounds 
per annum rent, and Derry, &c. included, and 
the lord of Carlifle's leaſe was ſurrendered to the 
king on the twenty-firſt day of the ſame month, 
and then the new book of rates was made. 
And on the twenty-firſt of April following, 
viz, 8 Car. I. the dutcheſs of Buckingham's leale 
being ſurrendered, a new one was made to lord 
Strafford and partners, for eight thouſand pounds 
fine, and fifteen thouſand five hundred pound pu 
annum, and they managed it ſo well that th 
branch of the revenue yielded them as follows, 


Anno 
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Anno. 16346——39,936 
1637 — 33,889 
1638——57,380 
r 
The eleventh article was, For reſtraining tran- 
ſportation of pipe-ſtaves, &c. without licence; 
but that article was waved by the managers. 
The twelfth was, That he monopolized the 
whole trade of tobacco by his proclamation 
that none ſhould be imported without his licence 
and another proclamation that none ſhould be fold 
by wholeſale, unleſs it were made up in rolls, 
ſealed at both ends with a ſeal appointed by him; 
and that divers were pillored, whipt, fined, im- 
priſoned, &c. for tranſgreſſing that proclamation : 


and whilſt he raiſed the impoſt on other goods, 


he reduced that on tobacco from ſix pence to 
three pence per pound, whereby he got ten thou- 
land pound per annum, And that he raiſed ſe- 
yeral other monopolies on ſtarch, iron pots, 
glaſſes, tobacco-pipes, - &c. z 

To which he anſwered, That on the ſixth of 
June, 13 Jac, I. the king granted the impoſt on 
tobacco being eighteen pence per pound to Wil- 
lam Maſſam and John Pit, for ſeven years at ten 
pounds per annum, and on the eighth of Fe- 
bruary, 19 Jac. I. it was lett to Mr. Lyre for 
twenty- one years, at twenty pounds per annum; 
upon the commons advice in parliament that 


leaſe was brought in, and on the eighteenth day 


of July 12 Car. I. the king ordered the lord de- 
puty to aſſume the pre- emption of tobacco, &c. 
to adyance the revenue: and this letter was the 
ground of the firſt proclamation, which in this 
matter followed the example of England, and 
the ſecond proclamation was in effect but the du- 


Plicate of the proclamation in England of the 


runctcenth of March, 13 Car. I. mutatis mutan- 


di 
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dis. That upon the ſeventh , of November 


with Mr. my &c. for the ſole importation 
of tobacco for eleven years, at five thouland 
pounds per annum for the firſt: five years, and 


fix thouſand pound per annum the laſt fix years, 
over and above three pence per pound impoſt; 


and that he had the conſent of the principal of 
the council, and the approbation of his majeſty, 
who conſented to an act of parliament for the 
confirmation of it; that the council ſigned the 
proclamations, and if any were pillored, whipt, 
&c. it was for perjury or like crimes; and the 
fines were only in zerrorem, little of them being 
levied: and concluded that he was no gainer by 


that monopoly. 


The thirteenth article was, That he alſo mono- 
polized all the flax of the kingdom by his pro- 
clamation of the thirty-firſt day of May, 12 Car. 
I. and the thirty-firſt day of January in the ſame 
year, preſcribing and enjoining rules and methods 
of making yarn and thread; which the unſkil- 


ful natives could not practiſe, and ordering all lin. 


nen yarn and thread made in any other manner 
to be ſeized, which was accordingly executed 
with ſeverity, whereby multitudes were undone, 
and many ſtarved. 3 | 
To which he anſwered, That what he did was 


to encourage the linen manufa&ure in Ireland, 


and to bring the Iriſh to a more artificial way of 


making linnen yarn, thread, and cloth; that the 
council concurred in the proclamation, which 
made temporary laws in Ireland; and that he 
was a loſer of three thouſand pounds by this 
project for the good of that country; that the 
evil conſequences (if any) were collateral and ac- 
cidental ; and that the miſdemeanors of inferior 


officers could not be charged on him; 24 


fixteen hundred and thirty-ſeven, he contracted Wl 
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never uſed more than four hundred pounds worth 

of yarn in a year, which could not undo, much 

eis ſtarve ſuch multitudes as they pretended. . 
The fourteenth was, That he impoled a new 


cath (to make true invoice, 8c.) on maſters of 


ſhips but the managers declined this article. = 
The fifteenth was, That he arbitrarily impoſed 
legal taxes on the towns of Bandonbridge, and 
Baltimore; and ceſſed ſoldiers on them till they 
aid them ; and by force of arms expelled Rich- 
ard Butler from Caſtlecumber, and impriſoned 
ſeveral of the O' Brenans, and their wives and 
children, until they ſurrendered, and releaſed their 
right and eſtates. 5 Es 
To this the earl 'anſwered, That when the 
country granted the king one hundred and twent 
thouſand pounds in nature of a ſubſidy, it was 
reed between the deputy Falkland and them, 
that it ſhould not be entered upon record, but 
be levied by captains, by paper aſſignments by 


warrant from the lord dcputy, and ſo it was 


done, and the money levied on Brandon, &c. 


was for arrears of that contribution, and it was le- 


vied without force; and that Caſtlecumber was 
legally evicted, and that the ſoldiers ſent thi- 
ther (being but twelve) were ſent to guard Mr. 
Wandesford's houſe ; but uſed no force to Mr. 
Butler, or any quiet ſubject ; and that it was uſual 
in Ireland to quarter ſoldiers on delinquents. 

The ſixteenth article was, That he procured 
his majeſty's order on the ſeventeenth of Febru- 
ary, fixteen hundred and thirty-one, that no com- 
plaint ſhould be received in England about Iriſh 
affairs, until it were firſt made in Ireland to 
the lord deputy. 


perſons that had eſtate or office in Ireland (ex- 
cept ſuch as had employment in his majeſtys 


lervice 


| And that by proclamation 
of the ſeventeenth of September, 11 Car. I. All 


4 
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ſervice in England, or attended there by his ſpe- 
cial command) ſhould reſide in Ireland, and not 
depart without licence; —whereby people were 
hindred from complaining againſt the ſaid earl: 


and they alledged that one Parry had been pu- 


niihed for ſo doin 


To this he „ That it was by him and | 
the council conceived fir to prevent unneceſſary | 


clamours here ; but that he never denied licence 
except to the lords of Cork, Mountmorris, and 
Roch, becauſe there were ſuits againſt them in 
the caſtle-chamber, and to Sir Frederick Hamil- 
ton by the king's command, which was taken 
off when he knew the deſign of his voyage was 
to complain againſt him, and to lord Deimond 
for a ſhort time, becauſe he was major general 
of the army; and that Parry was puniſhed for 
other miſdemeanours by the conſent of the whole 
council. 8 


The nineteenth was, That by proclamation of 


the twentieth of May, in the year fixteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, he impoſed a new oath on the 
people, and grievouſly fined thoſe that refuſed it. 
In particular, that Henry Stewart and his wife 
were fined five thouſand pounds each, and their 
two daughters and James Gray three thouſand 
pounds each, and were impriſoned for not pay- 
ing it. And that he explained, the oath by ſay - 
ing, It was to oblige in point of allegiance to 
the ceremonies and government of the church 
eſtabliſhed by his majeſty's authority, and that 
he would proſecute to the utmoſt ſuch as ſhould 
diſobey.” — Moreoyer he was accuſed of having 
declared, That if he returned again, he would 
: 2 out, ſtock and branch, the diſſenting 

Scots. | | | Pe h 

To this he pertinently anſwered, That it was 
done in a dangerous time, for the ſecurit) . 
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the kingdom, and upon their own petition z be- 
fides that he had his majeſty's orders for what 
he did; but, as to the fine of Stewart, &c. it 


was ſettled before it came to his vote, ſo that 


he did no more than concur with the reſt; 


neither did he ſpeak againſt” the Scortiſh nation, 


but only againſt the faction of the covenanters. 
[And it is to be obſerved that the oath complained of 
had not been framed but as a check on their illegal 
oath and combination, which was prior to the other 
in point of time.] N . 

The twenty- ſecond article was, That he pro- 
cured the Iriſn parliament to declare againſt the 
Scots, and gave orders to raiſe an army of 


eight thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, 


with intent to invade England. 

He anſwered, That he raiſed thoſe 2 by 
his majeſty's order, but with no ſuch deſign, 
only to ſerve the king according to their bounden 


duty. 


Theſe articles, together with ſome other tri- 
fing ones, and an accuſation of having enſnared 
2 rebellious ſubject that lived near Carrickfergus, 
vere thought ground ſufficient by the Engliſh 
parliament, whereon to condemn this nobleman, 


who was accordingly ſentenced to die the death 


of a traitor, which ſentence was executed on the 


twelfth day of May, in the year ſixteen hundred 


and forty-one, the king, though he otherwiſe in- 
terpoſed in his behalf, not having ſpirit enough 
to grant him a pardon.— 

When Charles thus ſuffered the earl of Straf- 


ford to be executed, it has been juſtly obſerved, 


that he ſharpened the axe to ſtrike off his own 
head. For whatever charges were exhibited a- 


| Bainſt that nobleman, (many of which were moſt 


malicious ones) it is certain that never ſubjeft 
| 1 better 


e 
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tyrants than thoſe they pulled down — I would 
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better loved his prince, or more effectually en- 


deavoured to ſerve him. Moreover, this action 
of Charles's was not only the moſt imprudent, 
but abſolutely the worſt of his reign, ſince Straf. 
ford had done nothing that he was accuſed of, 


but for his majeſty's ſervice, and many things 


by his expreſs order. —Charles has been called a 
tyrant, if ever he behaved like one, it was in this 
inſtance, where he permitted a mati to ſuffer for 
what was done to ſupport bim (if not by his 
own expreſs order) and ſacrificed a wiſe and 
moſt faithful miniſter to the rage of an angry 


and fatally deluded people. But it was ever the 


fault of the Stuarts to deſert their friends, and 
make undue conceſſions to their enemies. It 
was owing to this (more than to their tyran- 
ny) that their reigns were generally unhappy ; 
that of four of thoſe princes, one, in ſpite of 
all his ?*boaſted ſenſe and learning, lived deſpiſed z 
and died unregretted ; a ſecond loſt his life on 
a ſcaffold; a third coming to the crown, after 
having experienced many misfortunes, was yet 


before his death oppoſed by his ſubjects ; and a 
fourth was finally dethroned, to the utter ruin 


and expulſion of the lineal deſcendants of his 
family, For is there any party zealot ſo bigot- 
ted to his opinions as not to acknowledge that 
greater tyrants than any of theſe (the Iaſt not 
excepted) have ſwayed the Britiſh ſceptre, go- 


verned the land with ſucceſs and died at laſt 


in peace? If there be any ſuch, I am ſorry for 
the depravity of his heart, or the unſoundnels 


ol his judgment; for it is as clear as the light, 


that weakneſs and not tyranny has occaſioned 
the ruin of moſt princes, and that they who 
have depoſed them have often ſet up greater 


not 
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ot have this, however, conſidered as an argument 
ſor non-reſiſtance againſt any oppreſſor, but ſurely 
ir ought to be thrown into the ballance, when 


we ſpeak of princes long ſince dead, and be 
duly weighed whenever we come to treat of 


their characters. 


As for Strafford, though he had been accuſed 
as a favourer of the growth of popery, the al- 


legation was falſe, and what was ſtill worſe, his 


accuſers knew it to be ſo when they brought 
the charge againſt him; but he was a favourer 


of his royal maſter, and that was what moſt 


orieved their hearts, and drew the whole force 
of their reſentment upon him. Had that maſter 
protected him as he ought, like a prince and like 


a man, and at the ſame time taken upon him- 


ſelr his own ill- judged proceedings, promiſed to re- 
form them for the future, and generouſly kept 


his word with his people, Charles might have 


lived, Strafford might have lived, and the Eng- 
liſh might have recovered all that was really loſt, 
without wading through deluges of blood to ob- 


tain it, and entailing a thouſand ſources of mi- 


{cry upon the ages yet unborn. | 
[t is howeyer certain that the earl had in ſome 
things gone beyond the uſage and power of his 
predeceſſors, and alſo that he ſhewed too much 
favour and countenance to monopolies, in which 
he himſelf was concerned. In effect, he was 
guilty of miſdemeanors, but of nothing which 
in the eye of the candid and unprejutliced part 
of mankind could be thought to deſerve the 
death of a traitor. But at this time factions ran 
io high in Britain, that the king eſteemed it dan- 
gerous to pardon his miniſter, though after he 
had ſigned the death-warrant he was ſeized with 
orror and remorſe, and interpoſed to ſave _ 
| ut 
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! a 3 but in vain.— His enemies had doomed him to 
deſtruction; and inſiſting that a plan had been 
laid for his eſcape, would liſten to. nothing in his whi 
favour. They had alſo, as they ſaid, received in. Ml 
telligence of an aſſociation to defend the king's 
ſon and government againſt all oppoſers, and 
in conſequence of theſe two terrible plots, were 
y no means to be wrought upon, ſo that Straf- 
ford's fate became inevitable, and he was con- 
veyed to the place of execution, in purſuance 10 tþ 
of his ſentence z when paſling by the apartments of o 0 
archbiſhop Laud, he. was exhorted by that prelate 
in ſuch a manner as confirmed him in that for- bas a 
titude, which appeared at the moment of his ſuf- 
fering.— When he came to the fatal ſcaffold, he hs © 
1 his attachment to the church of Eng- 
land, declared his loyalty to his prince, and his 
wiſhes for the peace and proſperity of the land; the lo 
and in this temper of mind he. prepared himſelf | 
to receive the fatal ſtroke, and ſpoke to thoſe te 
about him as follows :—** Now, (ſaid he) one of Dy 
fatal blow. will make my wife a widow, my 
dear children fatherleſs ; deprive my poor ſervants 
of their indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from in othe 
my affectionate brother, and from all my friends. by thac 
I thank God, (he added) that I am no way afraid 
of death, nor am daunted with any terrors; but 
| do as cheerfully lay down my head at this time, Wl ns ſure 
! as ever I did when going to repoſe.” —Having ſad But . 
| thus he laid his head on the block which the execu- ih fro 
tioner ſevered at one ſtroke from his body, and ſo luch ſuc 
compleated this cruel tragedy. : 
But it is now time to leave the detail of private 
matters and return to the affairs of Ireland, where jet at 1; 
the parliament being adjourned, and all things ma 
ſeemingly in a ſtate of public tranquility, on 84 ˖ 
turday the twenty- third of October, in the yea Wi poteſtant 


ſixteen hundred and forty-one, a ſudden _ - Vol, II 
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moſt univerſal defection of the Iriſh happeneg, at- 


to 
en | ended with a great ſlaughter, the particulars of 
his which ſhall be ſpoken of more at large here- 


xfier, —It was on the ſcore of religion that this 
infurrection was raiſed as a proof, in which 
the old Engliſh families joined with thoſe of the 
native Iriſh, and but very few of the catholics re- 
mained untainted. TOE; 5 
The conſpiracy is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
to the lord juſtice Parſons on the twenty - ſecond 
of October, by one Owen O' Conally, an Iriſh- 


late man, Parſons communicated the intelligence to 
for- his colleague Borlace, and they having cauſed one 
ſut- Mac Mahon to be apprehended, he confeſſed on 
, he his examination the next morning at five o'clock, 
ng That on that very day all the forts and ſtrong 
| his places of Ireland would be taken, —that he, with 
and ; the lord Mac Guire (who was alſo taken) Hugh 
mſelf Bine, captain Brian, O' Neale, and other Iriſh gen- 
thoſe temen were come on purpoſe to ſurpriſe the caſtle 
one 


of Dublin, and that twenty men out of each 


m County were to be there to join with them. —lt 

vants ls allo faid he added, That what was to be done 

from n other parts of the country was ſo far advanced 

ends. by that time that it was impoſſible for the wit 1 
afraid of man to prevent it; that they had him in their ; 
but BN power, and might uſe him as they pleaſed, but he L 

time, e lure he ſhould be revenged. | 

g ſad But though this timely diſcovery prevented the | 

execu- him from ſeizing on Dublin: yet their party had ' 
and ſo luch ſucceſs that the Engliſh loſt moſt of the o- | | 
: tter places of ſtrength in the kingdom, and though ; 

private for ten days they forbore to fall upon the Scots, 

where Bl let at laſt they alſo ſet upon them, ſays my au- 7 

things thor, making no diſtinction between Britiſh pro- 8 

on Sa- teltants; and by the firſt day of November, the l 

he per i Poteſtants had very little left in Ulſter, except | 

and al Vol 8, 7 | 


. J 
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which they ſent. copies to all their confederates 
and whatever reaſon there might be to conclude 


ductive of the greateſt miſchief both to his ma- 


Londonderry, Coleraiti, and Iniſkilling, half thi FE) 
county of Down, and part of the county of An h 
trim, which the government was in ill conditio ere 


to provide for or to relieve, KEE 
In the mean time, the lords juſtices reſolved ta on, ti 
do all in their power for the preſervation of thei Kftants, 
remaining part of the kingdom, for the defence bende. 
of which they were not able however at that junc- bne the 
ture to number above three thouſand men, whom jls thi 
they were forced to draw together at great trou- yon th 
ble and hazard from places at a diſtance from Wal 


each other. —Theſe made Sir Francis WillovghbylM ſinging 
commander of the caſtle, and Sir Charles Coot, 
governor of the city, and ſent Owen O'Conally 
with letters to the lord lieutenant, and Sir Henry 
Spotſwood, with an expreſs to the king, diſperſing 
commiſſions to all ſuch as they hoped would join you 
them, amongſt whom the catholics of the Pale were Mteryil 
included, till afterwards finding theſe lords and their lg the 
dependants to be ill affected to the cauſe them- mk bi 
ſelves z the commiſſioners were recalled, and all 
the arms that had been ſent to them, a great part 
of which latter however the government was never 
able to recover, 
Owen O' Conally, the firſt diſcoverer of this plot 
had five hundred pounds in money, and two hun- 
dred a year ſetiled upon him, and a pardon was 
ſent over to be offered to the Iriſh, But by this 
time, Sir Phelim O'Neal and Rory Mac Guire had 
publiſhed from their camp at Newry, That the 
had a commiſſion from the king of England un- 
der the great ſeal for what they had done, o 


this a falſe pretence, it is certain that it was pro- 


jeſty, and likewiſe to the Iriſh catholics then 
ſelves who adopted it, i 
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In the interim, the forces of the rebels every 


D. . 
the : 
An 
tio vers, they produced their copies of the commiſ- 
fon, they recriminated the accuſations of the pro- 
eſtants, by ſpeaking, in their turn, of an horrible 
mended maſſacre, for the prevention of which a- 
hne they had taken up arms, calling Heaven to wit- 


d of 
f th: 
fence 
june 
vho 


we. a tnually ſtrengthened their hands, and were daily 
ohh binging over powerful perſons to their confederacy. 
Co, The lord Moor had entered the town of Tredagh, 


nally 
Jnr 
erſing 
] join 
were 
their 
chem - 
d all 
t part 


never 


telgn againſt that place, were likely to have carried 
lt, on account of the propenſity the inhabitants 


Ig the ſame way inclined ; but doctor Jones after- 
wards biſhop of Meath giving notice of this ſituation 
ff affairs, Sir Henry Tichburn, was ſent thither 
"ith a regiment of foot, and two troops of horſe 
fom Dublin, which arriving ſafe contributed much 
o the preſent ſecurity of the town. 


s plot 


dun- November, having prevailed on the king to put 


lhe conduct of the Iriſh war into their hands, 


1 was | 
, this filled the following votes. | 
re had 1. That twenty thouſand pounds ſhould be forth- 


With ſupplied for the preſent occaſions of Ireland. 
2. That a convenient number of ſhips ſhould 

provided for the guarding of the ſea-coaſts of 

that kingdom. oo 


they 
d Un- | 
je, Ot 


erates, 

clude 3. That the houſe held it fit fix thouſand foot, 
; pro- nd two thouſand horſe ſhould be raiſed with all 
1 1 ſpeed for the pteſent expedition into 
them _ 


4 That the lord lieutenant ſhould preſent to 
lo 
D 2 fit 


where grew powerful. They complained of grieve 


res that they were not guilty of the blood ſhed 
upon this occaſion, And by theſe means they con- 


(Drogheda) nevertheleſs the rebels having formed a 


temed ro have for their cauſe, and of Sir John 
Neterville, who commanded a company there be- 


The parliament of England, on the fourth of 


doth houles of parliament ſuch officers as he thought 


—— —— err rr Io — — 
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t0- 
of England, and a ſum of money was ſent them, 
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fit to be ſent to mag to command any forces to ve 
thither. ; | 
* . of victuals ſhould forth- an 01 
with be provided at Weſtcheſter to be ſent over Fi 
to Dublin, as the occaſions of the kingdom ſhould op 
require. | a 7 3 
he magazines of arms, ammunition, 
5 . then in eh be forthwith ſent over 5 l 
fergus in Ireland. | ; 
7 * ir be referred to the king's council to _ 
conſider of ſome fit way, and to preſent it n wa 
the houſe for a publication to be made of * — 
to be given to ſuch as ſhould do ſervice g - Sh 
expedition into Ireland, and for a pardon o "ph * 
of the rebels in Ireland as ſhould come y * 
time limited; and of a ſum of money to | 50 7 
pointed for a reward to ſuch as ſhould . 040 
the heads of ſuch rebels as ſhould be * 2 _ 
8. That letters ſhould be forthwith = oY , = 
| lords juſtices of Ireland, to wr” ſs _— * 
ſenſible the houſe was of the affairs of Ireland. Z awe 
9. That the committee of Iriſh _— * 
conſider how and in what manner — 8 — 
make uſe of the AY 8 aſſiſtance o ** 
d in the buſineſs of Ireland, — 
EE” Fas directions ſhould be given - - * 
drawing of a bill for the preſſing af this particula 3 
ſervice of Ireland. | mil 
be king alſo ſent ſome arms CO ea 
Sir Robert Stewart and others in 3 Gan full pr 
eighteenth of the ſame | month, and other 4. lis b. 
and expreſſes having been received _— — a N 
miſerable ſtate of Ireland, the lord _ 8 4 8 
had commiſſion to raiſe one thouſanc = — aeicg- 
three hundred horſe z——the lords N =. = bs 
made acquainted that his majeſty _ e 3 milly 
nagement of the affairs of Ireland to the p uy 


get el 


22 


gether with a commiſſion to the earl of Ormond, 


pointing him lord lieutenant, as likewiſe was 
i order of both houſes in the following words. 

« The lords and commons in this preſent parlia- 
ment being advertiſed of the dangerous conſpiracy 
and rebellion in Ireland, by the ' treacherous and 


wicked inſtigation of Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits, 


for the bloody maſſacre and deſtruction of all pro- 


teſtants living there, and others of his majeſty's 


loyal ſubjects of Engliſh blood, though of the 


Romiſh religion, being ancient inhabitants within 
ſeveral counties and parts of that realm, who have 


aways in former rebellions given teſtimony of their 
fidelity to this crown; and for the utter depriving 
of his royal majeſty and the crown of England of 
the government of that kingdom (under pretence 
ef ſetting up the popiſh religion) have therefore 
taken into their ſerious conſideration how thoſe 


miſchievous attempts might be moſt ſpeedily and 


effectually prevented; wherein the honour, ſafety, 
and intereſt of this kingdom are moſt nearly, 
and fully concerned. Wherefore they do hereby 
declare, that they do intend to ſerve his majeſty 
with their lives and fortunes, for the ſuppreſſing of 
this wicked rebellion in ſuch a way as ſhould be 
thought moſt effectual by the wiſdom and autho- 
ty of parliament, and thereupon have ordered 
and provided for a preſent ſupply of money, and 
railing the number of ſix thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, to be ſent from England, being the 
fall proportion defired by the lords juſtices and 
s majeſty's council reſident in that kingdom; 
unh a reſolution to add ſuch farther ſuccours as 
the neceſſity of thoſe affairs ſhall require. They 
have alſo reſolved on providing arms and muni- 
on, not only for thoſe men, but likewiſe for his 
maſcſty's faichful ſubjects in that kingdom with 


ore of victuals and other neceſſaries, as there ſhall 
. | be 
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0 
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be occaſion; and that "thoſe proviſions may be n E 
more conv-nien:ly | tranſported thither, they have WW cr 
appointed three ſeveral parts of this kingdom; that z hig 
is to ſay, Briſtol, Weſtcheſter, and one other in WW fence 
Cumberland; where the magazines and ſtorehouſes WW The 
ſhall be kepr, for the ſupply of the ſeveral parts ſhew 
of Ireland. They have likewiſe reſolved to be inſtea 

humble mediators to his moſt excellent majeſty for to tre 
the encouragement of thoſe Engliſh who ſhall, up- fion « 
on their own charges, raiſe any number of horſe oo WW Thelc 


foot for his ſervice. againſt the rebels, that they the $ 
: ſhall be honourably rewarded with lands of inhe- venan 
ritance in Ireland, according to their merits. And, | demic 
for the better inducing the rebels to repent of WW by © 
their wicked attempts, they do hereby commend of his 


it to the lieutenant of Ireland, or, in his abſence, to ligiou 

the lord deputy, or lords juſtices there, according tred © 

5 to the commiſſion granted them in that behalf, to poſed 

beſtow his majeſty's gracious pardon unto all ſuch their 

' as within a convenient time (to be declared by the quiſit! 
| lord lieutenant, lord deputy, or lord juſtices and ful pr 
council of that kingdom) ſhall return to their due ed re 

obedience, the greateſt part whereof, they conceive, WM privile 

| | have been ſeduced upon falſe grounds, by the cun- meſſag 
i ning and ſubtle practices of ſome of the moſt ma- permi 
| lignant rebels, enemies to this ſtate, and to the Charl 
t reformed religion ;—and likewiſe to beſtow ſuch or an) 
4 rewards as ſhall be thought fir, and publiſhed moſt 
1 by the lord deputy or lords juſtices, and counci, from 


upon all thoſe who ſhall arreſt the perſons, or bring 
in the heads of ſuch traitors as ſhall be perſonally | 
named in any proclamation publiſhed by the ſtate 
there. And they do hereby exhort and require all 
his majeſty's loving ſubjects, both in this and in 
that kingdom, to remember their duty and con 
{cience to God, and his religion. — 
But it may be proper to pauſe here for 4 


while, to take a view of the ſituation of oO 
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; 
1 


n England. There Charles by a too rigid at- '* 
uchment to the rules of church-diſcipline, and 
a high notion of the prerogative, had given of- | 
fence both to his Scotch and Engliſh ſubjects. 4 
The diſobedience of the former he had made a | 
new of chaſtiſing, at the head of an army; but 
inſtead of effecting his purpoſe, was prevailed on 
to treat with the rebels, and to leave the conclu- 
fon of the matter to the care of commiſſioners, | 
= Theſe commiſſioners betrayed his intereſts z and | 
the Scots having framed a ſolemn league and co- 
venant among themſelves, the practice grew epi- 
demical, and ſpread into England. There the king 
by ſome ill-concerted violations of the privilege 
of his parliament, and his continued zeal in re- 
igious matters, had drawn upon himſelf the ha- 
tred of the two houſes ; which being chiefly com- 
poled of ſectaries, knew not where to ſtop in 
their reſentments. Gratified in all their juſt re- 
quiſitions, they ſtill proceeded to abridge the law- 
ful prerogatives of their monarch. They preſent- 
ed remonſtrance after remonſtrance, demanded 
privilege after privilege, reviled the king in their 
meſſages, inſulted his ſervants and counſellors, and 
permitted the rabbleto do the like ; till, at length, 
Charles, finding that he was not ſafe among them, 
or any where ſo near to London, which was al- 
moſt entirely diſaffected, had withdrawn himſelf 
from Whitehall, whereupon his turbulent par- 
lament had reſolved that thoſe who adviſed 
his majeſty to ſuch a meaſure were traitors.— 
The conſequences of theſe proceedings was at 
laſt a civil war, which ended in the deſtruction 
of the king and the conſtitution of the land. | 
As the jealouſies between the king and his par- 
lament had begun before the commencement of 
the Iriſh rebellion ; the latter, glad to find an op- 
portunity of blackening their prince's character, 
| readily 
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' readily laid hold of that which offered by Sir Wl 


Phelim O'Neal's ſo confidently aſſerting that he 
had the king's commiſſion under the great ſeal 
for what he had done, and it was to clear him- 
ſelf from imputations of this kind more than for 


any other reaſon, that his majeſty, at the requeſt Wl 


of the two houſes, put the management of the 


Iriſh war into their hands, and thereby gave them 


an authority of levying ſoldiers, which they af- 


terwards turned againſt himſelf, | 
With regard to the maſſacre itſelf, it is ſcarcely Ml 


poſſible at this diſtance of time to be exact as 
to the number of proteſtants who fell z and in- 
deed it is likely that there is ſome truth in the 
aſſertion That, at firſt, the Iriſn did not proceed 
to ſuch extremities of murder and cruelty, till 
the lords juſtices, alarmed at what they had heard 


was done, which doubtleſs was much exaggerated, | 


gave orders to fall upon the catholics, who, 
(though indeed the firſt aggreſſors) afterwards re- 
venged themſelves upon their unhappy and de- 


fenceleſs fellow- ſubjects in the different provinces.” | 


Even the great lords among the Engliſh have 


not eſcaped cenſure for being too inattentive to 


the intereſts of their country, and rather ſeeking 
the eſtates of the inſurgents than the ſuppreſſion 
of the rebellion. Nevertheleſs, taking all theſe 
things in the moſt favourable point of view, the 
perfidy and cruelty exerciſed by the Iriſh catho- 


lics towards the unoffending proteſtants are ſuch 


as muſt render the names of thoſe concerned in 


the dreadful work infamous to all poſterity— 


To repeat their barbarities would be to ſhock hu. 
manity.— To form an idea of their unbounded 
inſolence it need only be remarked, that (as we 
have already ſaid) they pretended the king's com- 
miſſion for their revolt, which was an abſolute 


falſchood, and the ſeal which they pretended 65 
| | off 
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fix was otherwiſe obtained from an old patent 
x by ſome ſuch finiſter means; and thus, on all 
nds was their conduct unjuſtifiable. | 
Indeed I will allow that how guilty ſoever the 
[ih catholics were in this matter (J mean their 
wincipals) the puritan party were not entirely 
Mameleſs 3 for, holding the ballance with an even 
}and, we ſhall find that their violent proceed- 
ins, and ſtill more violent intentions, had really 
ome ſhare in cauſing, a ſtill greater in excuſing 
thoſe outrages, —For though 1 am far from believ- 
ng that the king countenanced the [riſh rebellion, 
jet the meaſures of the ſeCtaries did it far more 
efetually,—Their progreſs in England favoured 
by the parliament, was ſuch as plainly ſhewed that 
tiey meant the deſtruction of the hierarchy, and 
the ſubverſion of all religions and perſuaſions but 
their own. Might not fears of this kind be 
communicated even to Ireland? - The catholics and 
my lord of Caſtlehaven loudly avowed that they 
vere —That the Iriſh lords and great chiefs feared 
2 maſſacre is what cannot eaſily be credited, but 
that many of them might perſuade their depend- 


ants ſuch a matter was in agitation is not ſo un- 


likely, and every one may conclude what conſe- 
quences muſt neceſſarily enſue from ſuch a miſre- 
preſentation. lt is true, the catholics had cauſe to 
entertain the hopes of every rational liberty, from 


te King's moderation, which may make it won- 


derful that they ſhould liſten to ſuch tales, if it 


vere not conſidered, on the other hand, that they had 


every thing to apprehend from the parliament, who 
were at this time riſing ſuperior in intereſt to 


ne king himſelf, on which account that matter of 


vonder will ceaſe.— The ignorant Iriſh certainly 
in this caſe followed their ſuperiors, and by the 
#al with which the former engaged in the "_ 

| | | While 
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| rebellion, and obliging him to recal his troo 


only the purpoſes of the king, but what they moſt 
embroiling England, and keeping Ircland in a 


themſelves could. put no confidence in, and even 


fake of gaining a petty advantage over their ſo- 


marched to Liſnegarvy - but was there repulſed od 
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while many of the latter were tuall ing 
ſeems ſufficient to authorize this 9 1 
Another circumſtance in which they were blame. 


able was their throwing every obſtacle in the king's | | 
way which might prevent him from ſuppreſſing the W 


whilſt they were thundering out ſuch dreadful * 
geance againſt the rebels themſelves, as was likely 
to drive them to the very gatics of deſpair, 

By ſuch proceedings did the puritans defeat not 
ardently wiſhed ſhould be conſidered as their own, 


ſtate of confuſion, eagerly liſtening to every thing 
advanced againſt Charles, though by men whom 


treating with thoſe whoſe principles they hated for the 


vereign, at one time, whilſt at another they diſa- | 
vowed theſe proceedings, and called Heaven to 


witneſs the integrity of their intentions. The te- cordit 
nor of their proce in England, fome of WW Phill 
which have been ſpecified above, involved England guard 
and Ireland in numerous evils, and at laſt included AW Pale 
themſelves in the general ruin, and obliged thoſe to dema 
fubmit to a real tyranny, who had been for many Pale. 
years declaiming againſt an imaginary one. — But, up ar 
to return to the affairs of Ireland. — | tainin 

When the governmenmet of that country found under 
that the lords of the Pale were no longer to be WW Fects 
truſted, and that almoſt all the catholics looked upon The 
the rebellion as a common cauſe they found every). theſe 
day more and more the expediency of providing ſome 
againſt the . worſe that might happen 3z—and ac. whict 
cordingly they ordered by proclamation that Dub- vate! 
lin ſhould be fortified. | | Profe 

Sir Phelim O'Neal having taken Dundalk, told 


of th 
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the garriſon of that place. Another party of the 
rebels ſat down before Melifont, where they met 


vith a briſk oppoſition z but the powder of the 


ziriſon being ſpent, the horſe made their way 
through the enemy, and the foot ſurrendered. 


The lords juſtices now again endeavoured to 


relieve Tredagh, for which purpoſe they ſent fix 


hundred new raiſed foot, and a iroop of horſe, 
but the Iriſh falling upon them at Gellingſtown 


biidoe, a ſmart engagement enſued, in which theſe 


new recruits were totally routed, leaving five hun- 


dred of their number dead upon the ſpot, a cir- 


cumſtance that much elevated the catholic party, 
and occaſioned many to declare for their cauſe who 


bad before through motives of policy declined it. 
And the lord Gormanſtown on the ſecond day of 
December, this year iſſued a warrant to the 
ſheriff of Meath, to ſummon the catholic lords 
and gentry of that county to meet at the hill 
of Crofty, whither above a thouſand of them ac- 
cordingly repaired, and colonel Mac Mahon, 
Phillip O'Reily, and others came to them with a 
guard, — Whereupon (ſays Cox) the lords of the 
Pale riding towards them, with great formality 
demanded, * Why they came armed into the 
Pale.“ To which they replied © That they took 
up arms for liberty of conſcience, and for main- 
taning his majeſty's prerogative, of which they 
underttood he was abridged z and to make the ſub- 
js of Ireland as free as thoſe of England.“ 
The lord G-yrmanſtown then demanded, Whether 
theſe were not pretences, and whether they had not 
ſome private ends of their own to anſwer? To 
wiich when they replied, That hey had no pri- 
vate ends, but did it upon the above reaſons z and 


Projeſſed great ſincerity towards his lordſhip, | he 


told them That ſeeing; theſe were the true deſigns 


of the inſurrection, he and all the reſt would rs 8 
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ſiſt them therein, they would account ſuch perſon 
their enemy, and to the utmoſt of cheir power la- 


knowledge of the matter, (which however he calls 


hands of government could account for. Nor 


the confederacy, which they had undertaken to 
defend. However that was, he ſays, that on the 


preſented ourſelves before your lordſhips, and ar 
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with them. And it was then proclaimed, that who: MW 
ſoever ſhouid deny fuch a junction, or refuſe to af. M 


bour his deſtruction. : | 
Nevertheleſs, what is very remarkable, tho? this 

was done publicly enough, the ſame author ſays, that 

the lords juſtices thought fit to diſſemble their 


barefaced) a conduct, that if it were followed, 
certainly nothing but the great weakneſs of the 


can J help here obſerving, that if, as he aſſerts, 
the lords of the Pale were the firſt projectors of 
this rebellion, they might have engaged in it 
ſooner, and with much leſs ceremony, in a man- 
ner that might have been as ſafe to themſelves, and 
likely to prove of more benefit to the cauſe of 


thele! 
tinue 
his n 
this 
abilit 
third of December, the lords juſtices and council umb 
wrote to theſe lords to come to Dublin, and con- | 

ſult for the ſecurity of the kingdom. —The lords - 
Ar 


of Kildare, Merion, and Louth obeyed this ſum- . 
mons, but the reſt had a meeting at the hill of Ta- feder. 
rah, on the ſeventh of the ſame month, and (po {ubſt; 
bably from a regard to their own perſonal ſafety) 1 
by advice of their lawyers, returned the following and a 
__ vow, 
% May it pleaſe your lordſhips, > 8 far a 
« We have received your letters of the third in- public 
ſtant, intimating that you had preſent occaſions Cathy 
to confer with us toncerning the 1 ſtate of Poſe t 
the kingdom, and the ſafety thereof in theſe times faith: 
of danger, and requiring us to be with you there Charl, 
on the eighth of this inſtant. We give your defend 
lordſhips to underſtand, that we have heretofore Power 
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| y offered our advice and furtherance towards the 
particulars, which was by you neglected; which 
ve us cauſe to conceive that our loyalty was 


tzin advertiſements, that Sir Charles Coot, knight, 


this 

that of the council-board, hath uttered ſome ſpeeches, 
their tending to a purpoſe and a reſolution to execute 
calls upon thoſe of our religion a general maſſacre by 


which we are all deterred to wait on your lord- 


wed, 

the ſhips, not having any ſecurity fot our ſafety from 
Nor thoſe threatened evils, or the ſafety of our lives, 
erts, but do rather think it fit to ſtand upon our beſt 


Nan- 
and nue faithful adviſers, and reſolute furtherers of 
of his majeſty's ſervice concerning the preſent ſtate of 


this kingdom, and the ſafety thereof, to our beſt 


the abilities. And ſo, with the ſaid tender of our 
ncil humble ſervices we remain your lordſhips ſervants, 
on- Fingall, Gormanflown, Slane, Dunſany, 
Ids Nettervill, Oliver, Louth, Trimletſtown.“ 
im- And theſe lords as well as the reſt of the con- 


Ta- federates agreed to take an oath in manner and 
ro- lubſtance as follows : | 
y)) 14 B. do in the preſence of Almighty God 
ing and all the ſaints and angels in heaven, promiſe, 
vow, ſwear, and proteſt to maintain and defend; as 
| far as I may, with my life, power and eſtate, the 
in- public and free exerciſe of the true and Roman 
"ns Catholic religion againſt all perſons that ſhall op- 
of Pole the ſame. I farther ſwear, That I will bear 
16s faith and true allegiance to our ſovereign lord kin 


Charles, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and that I wi 
defend him and them as far as I may, with my life, 


attempt 


ſuſpected by you. We give your lordſhips fur- 
ther to underſtand, that we have received cer- 


guard, until we hear from your lordſhips how w 
ve ſhall be ſecured from theſe perils. Never= 
theleſs, we all proteſt, That we are and will con- 


Power and eſtate, againſt all ſuch perſons as ſhall 


hr 


1 46: oe ay 
— And it ſhould ſeem that theſe proclams- 
tions were neceſſary; for Dublin was partly | 
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attempt any thing apainſt their royal perſons, ef- 
tates, honours and dignities, and againſt all ſuch as 


ſhall, directly or indirectly, endeayour to ſuppteſs | 


their royal prerogatives, or do any act or acts con- 


trary to royal government, as alſo the power ang Wl 


privileges of ' parliament, the lawful rights and 
privileges of the ſubject, and every perſon that 
makes this vow, oath, and proteſtation in what- 


ſoever he ſhall do in the lawful purſuance of the 


ſame. ' And, to my power as far as 1 may, I will 


.- oppoſe, and by all means and ways endeavour to 


bring to condign puniſhment, even to the loſs of 
life, liberty, and eſtate, all ſuch as ſhall either by 
force, practice, council, plots, conſpiracies, or 
. do or attempt any thing to the con- 
tary of any article, clauſe, or any thing in this 


preſent vow, oath, or proteſtations contained.— 


So God me help.*— _ | | 
| While theſe things were paſſing, the govern- 
ment was continually alarmed by the daily re- 


volting of the catholics of their army to join the i 


rebels, and now, eaſily conceiving the inſurrection 


to be general, iſſued certain proclamations for 
the bringing in proviſions to Dublin, for prohi- 


biting ſoldiers from returning to England with- 
out licence, and for keeping all idlers and ſtrangers 


blocked up on different ſides by divers parties of 


the enemy, who took moſt of the walled towns | 
in the kingdom, and having Naas and Trim in 


their hands, had advanced after with a body of 
forces on the one part to Swords, and on, the 
other, with four thoufand of the county of Wick- 
low, within four miles of 3 : 
The king, at the requiſition of the parliament 
of England had ſent over proclamations, OE 
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the Iriſh to be rebels, &c, Bur he had ſent on- 
forty of theſe, which however it appears was 
the whole number that the lords juſtices deſired. 
In January the lord Ormond's regiment of foot, 
under lientenant colonel Monk, together with ſe- 
reral other regiments landed at Dublin, by means 
of which re-inforcements Ormond found himſelf 
in a condition of iſſuing out of Dublin, and by 
ſome ſucceſſes he met with, drove the enemy to 
z greater diſtance from that capital, at the ſame 
time ſetting the price of a thouſand pounds, by 
proclamation, on Sir Phelim O'Neale's head, who 
a that juncture thought himſelf in little danger 
of loſing it— mn. 
The liege of Tredagh was briſkly carried on 


by the aſſailanrs, and the town was valiantly de- 


fended by the garriſon, Many were the attempts 
of the Iriſh both by force and ſtratagem to ſub- 
due this town, which the lord Moor ufed his ut- 
noſt endeavours to preferve, having even iſſued 


from thence, on a darx night, and gone in perſon 


to Dublin, to repreſent to the government the 
abſolute neceſſity there was of throwing ſuccours 
into the place. 3 | | 

A great part of the inhabitants .being catho- 


lies added to the difficulties of the 1 for, 


if we may believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, theſe 
ad all in their power to weary and diſturb them 
vith falſe alarms, and beſides held correſpondence 
VIth the enemy; inſomuch, that 1 the king's 
troops met with good ſucceſs in 
jet they found themſelves but ill ſituated, and 
vere more than once on the very. point of loſing 
the town, „ 1 
Sir Henry Tichbourn arriving with a thouſand 


men to the relief of the place is ſaid to have been 


but coldly received by the inhabitants. And ſoon 


after his arrival above fourteen thouſand of the 
„ | rebels 


= 


everal ſallies, | 


te 


Cox. 
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were overcome with 1 | 
hearing of it (reſolved nor to let this favourable 


the Iriſh, with the loſs of two hundred 
men. At the ſame time, in order to 2 


* 
hs. 


rebels had ſat down before it in form, againſt 


off in time by the governor's horſe, which if. 
luing to their aſſiſtance repulſed the beſiegers, 
and ſaved them from being cut in pieces, 

The rebels afterwards made a great aſſault up- 
on the town, probably thinking to take it by 


ſtorm, but were driven back ; ar which time the 


overnor was ſo ſuſpicious of the townſmens fi- 
delity that he ordered them all to keep within 


their houſes, upon pain of death, till the attack 
was over. "© f 


But another attempt of the Iriſh was afterwards 
made, that was much more likely to have an- 
ſwered their end than the former; if the cir- 


cumſtance was as it is related by my author.— 


A ſupply of proviſions arriving in the harbour, 
moſt. of the garriſon rejoĩced at the ſeaſonable re- 
lief, drank to exceſs Theing enticed thereto by 
the friars and other papiſts (ſays he) in ſhew of 
kindneſs, —as if it were extraordinary for ſoldiers 
long in want of proviſions to commit excelles 


when it is in their power, without invitation or 


enticement] in conſequence of which, when they 
| and wine, the rebels 


opportunity ſlip) made a breach in the wall in 
an obſcure place, and entered with five hundred 
men, marching with all ſecrecy, as far as the 


quay, where they ſet up a general ſhout, think- 
ing the town was their own; but the governor | 


down from his chamber, with only his 


comi 


iſtols in his hand, cauſed a drum to beat to arms 
and having aſſembled a number of ſoldiers about 


him, with the aſſiſtanee of the lord Moor, e 
the 
tagem 


whom a party of the Engliſh ſallied, but returned | 
with little to boaſt of, having been only brought 
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tratagem, the garriſon placed pipers on the walls 
v play, whilſt others toſſed up their caps and 
rlonating a party of the enemy, cried out 
toud, * The town is our own,” whereby ſeve- 
nl of the Iriſh that only waited for the opening 


o a gate, made haſte in, and were taken pri- 
ſoners. 7 | 


were thus admitted, it could be no eaſy. matter 


v repulſe them; more eſpecially ſince if there 


were ſuch a number of the beſiegets, five thou- 
nd might as well have followed, and if the 
cneme had been concerted with ſuch regularity 
and forecaſt, that the catholic houſes were even 
marked with chalk; it is ſtrange that by the 
ſame forecaſt, divers attacks were not made at 
the ſame time in order to divert and diſtract the 
garriſon, -On the whole, it is moſt likely that 
but a few of the enemy found means to get in- 
bo the town unknown to the reſt of their com- 
panions, and unexpectedly to themſelves, who 


nere therefore eaſily repulſed, which could not 


ave been the caſe if they were favoured by the 
ndabitantsz and as to the houſes of the catho- 
cs being ſaid to be marked with chalk to pre- 
m6 their 1 in the intended maſſacre, I be- 
re that may ſafely be ranked with that ſort 


of falſe tales, the growth of ignorance. and ma- 


ay to which both parties at that time gave but 
much encouragement.' Be it as it may, Tre- 


B was not taken, nor do I find that any of 


dl. II. E the 


However it muſt be owned, this account is a 
lle extraordinary: for if the breach were made 
tefore the morning above-mentioned, how came 
it to be at all deſerted, and if it were ben made, 
certainly the garriſon muſt be nearer to death 
than ſleep, if none of them had any ſenſible per- 
ception of it, —And when five hundred men 
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the inhabitants joined that part of the army fer fi 
winch Julwd i EET nn Ee wind 
Yet the town was much reduced by famine, volun 
and again' attacked by Sir Phelim O'Neal, who yer o 
| endeavoured to take it by ſcalade, but the gar- up th 
riſon conſiſted of ſuch good ſoldiers, commanded ing ta 
by ſuch experienced officers as rendered this ef. tory 1 
fort alſo vain; and in this their greateſt neceſ. Sir 
ſity they received a ſupply of proviſions, which other 
tended much to Feta. © them in their defence deteat 
of the place; afterwards they made ſome ſuc- ner u 
ceſsful ſallies, and theſe at laſt terminated in whom 
obliging the rebels to raiſe the ſiege z which being (Nez 
unknown to the earl of Ormond, he marched the m 
out of Dublin, -with one. thouſand foot, and five Enrag 
hundred horſe to its relief; but finding the bu- freque 
fineſs done to his hand, after he had re-inforced himſel 
the lord Moor, laid waſte the lands in the coun- ing w 
ty of Meath, and burned great part of the Pale, cauſe 
he returned upon buſineſs to Dublin. dopted 
— Afterwards the lord Moor and Sir Henry days it 
Tichburn ſkirmiſhed with the Iriſh, and defeated ſteels 
them; and encouraged by their ſucceſs the Eng- vage. 
liſh troops advanced to Dundalk towards the lat- from 
ter end of March. The town was fortified with can ex 
a double ditch, and had a bog on the one ſide, The ] 
and the ſea on the other: nevertheleſs the WW more 
ſailants found means to force the gate, and en: people, 
| tering the town with their horſe purſued the lig free fr 
on a full gallop, till, at the end of one of ths tent; f 
ſtreets, they unexpectedly received a ſevere chech well ir 
from about five hundred of them, who had mounted over in 
ſome pieces of braſs ordnance, and were obligef fered, 
to retreat by the ſame way that they car convict 
with the loſs of enſign Forteſcue, and many ſol Nay, v 
diers, who were ſlain by the guns from 2 ned, 
ere tr 


at the end of that ſtreet. On this the Engii = 
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et fire to ſome houſes near that fort, and the 
wind favouring. them the ſmoke blew in ſuch 


volumes towards it, that the beſiegers under. co- 


yer of the darkneſs came cloſe; enough to blow 
up the gate with, gunpowder z and this caſtle be- 
ing taken, the town was deſerted, and clear vic- 
tory remained to the Engliſh. _ 


4 


dir Phelim O'Neal is ſaid upon this and many of 


L 


other occaſions, when his countrymen ſuffered a 
defeat, to have revenged it in a barbarous man- 
ner upon the helpleſs proteſtants in his power, 
vhom he murdered without mercy. Sir Phelim 
ONeal's conduct indeed was ſuch as none but 
the moſt bigotted of his party could defend. — 
Enraged by repeated diſappointments, and the 
frequent defeats of - thoſe. in whom he truſted, 
himſelf being of a fierce diſpoſition, and coptend- 
ing with a blind zeal. for what he deemed the 


cauſe of religion, it is not wonderful that he a- 


dopted ſuch practices at that time, which, in theſe 


days it is ſhocking to reflect on, —War naturally 


ſteels the heart of man ; civil war makes it ſa- 
vage —and when that civil war is commenced 
from religious motives, there is no name that 
can * the diobolical diſpoſition it imbibes.— 
The Iriſh during the whole conteſt were, the 
more cruel, becauſe they were the more bigotted 
people, yet that the other party was not entirely 


free from a charge of the like nature is appa- 


rentz for, (not to mention the behaviour of Crom- 
vell in a future period) even before his comin 
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over into the iſland, many of the Iriſh had ſuf- Seosbetan, 


fered, who neither fell in war, nor were legally 
convicted, nor even condemned by martial law. 
Nay, when the republican government at laſt pre- 
valed, and about one hundred and fifty Iriſh 
vere tried, condemned and executed for murders 
ad maſſacres, ſome of their countrymen faid, 

„ That 
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That they acknowledged there had been murders WE 
committed in Ireland, and that there was nothing In 
they more ardently defired than that the accuſed of wa k 
_ each party fhould be tried for thoſe crimes, and equal e 
juſtice done upon both, which, however, they 1. 
added, could not be expected while their enemies = f 
were the judges.— I have already ſaid, that after Dk 
all the catholics can advance, the Iriſh maſſacre _ 
of the proteſtants was perfidious, unprovoked, is N 
regard to the perſons on whom it was executed, and Enolar 
even ſhocking to humanity z yet after this firſt 15 g 
piece of barbarity, it is highly robable much 4 
more might have been avoided, if not the whole * No 
rebellion ſuppreſſed, had not the pardon pub- in wh 
liſhed at Dublin made the' time too ſhort for e 
the Iriſh to come in from the diſtant provinces in = 
to accept it, and which was wore, limited it f, ber o 
ſuch only as were not poſſeſſed of a freehold, _— tad 
all the perſons of conſequence were kept ſti - 5 
rebellion ; and, as for the lower claſs, they cov! bake 
not generally be expected to do otherwiſe _ obſerve 
follow their leaders. Now as theſe reſtrictions — lg 
faid not to haye been made by his majeſty, jon y hacer; 
the lords juſtices, it is not wonderful that, = by obſ 
ever were their motives, their opponents oo of 
fix upon them the wane parte mac, int — hs is 
he men of property in the re ion, - that t Ya 
might ſtand L l of ſharing their forfeites lclaß 1 
ſtates. _- 1 . ther th 
' The lords and gentlemen, of the N ſerted t 
time retiring from the Engliſh, went into U jy neceſſar 
where they and Sir Phelim O'Neal had Wes were re! 
putes. In ſhort the differences of Old wer 5 and 10 
Iriſh was brought up, which created muc on News 
moſity 3 and in ay 3 of theſe diſputes 0 _ 
lord Gormanſtown died. 5 fin af 
While theſe things paſſed in the Pale * the ſtar 
Ulſter, Munſter and Connaught had their n ain Sc 
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— in the depredations, and in each of theſe places 
* 8 many were murdered, more ſlain in the field, and 
qual deſolation ſpread over the country; nevertheleſs, 


wherever the Engliſh could collect themſelves in 
a body, they made a ſtand yz and the conſequence 
generally was their ſurrendering upon atticles, — 
which were kept or broken according to the 
tempers of thoſe whom they had to deal with. 
All chis time both the king and parliament of 
England had equally expreſſed the greateſt de- 


they 
after 


Tacre 


_ lice of relieving the Iriſh proteſtants, and ſup- 
hols porting the government of that country; but 
pub- the latter, notwithſtanding all their profeſſions 
t for (in which, being moſtly puritans, one would have 
inces thought they had been in earneſt) now rather 
it 7 hindered than helped the ſervice, and whenever 
reby their prince offered to do any thing which might 
Il in tend to this purpoſe, they anſwered him by ſome _ 
ould peeviſh meſſage, or ill-timed remonſtrance. If he 


poke of ſupplies neceſſary for the ſervice, they 
obſerved upon the ſums of money expended or 


3 are 
t by llegally raiſed ; if he 5 50 them about raiſing 
hat- ſoldiers to ſuppreſs the inſurrection, they anſwere 

ould by obſerving that ſome papiſt or other had gone 


over into Ireland, or paſſed fome votes againſt 
the innocent catholics in England, inſtead of 
ating vigorouſly againſt ſuch as were in arms in 
Ireland. They affected to adopt perſecution ra- 
ther than fighting, though the former was aſ- 
ned to have raiſed, and the latter was become 
neceſſary to quell the rebellion. In effect, they 
*re reſolved in every thing to thwart the king, 
to perplex his miniſters. | : 

Nevertheleſs, that they might not be thought: 
jo mils as they really were in regard to the 
ws affairs, after repeated meſſages concerning 
te ſtate of that kingdom, they treated with cer- 
tan Scotch commiſſioners concerning ſome propo- 
r ſitions 
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wiſe than upon the cloſure of the treaty 3 but 
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H 
fitions for the relief of the government there, and Scot! 
alſo revived the ſcheme. of adventurers which was WW ir 
generally ſo odious to the native Iriſh. | may 
In regard to this latter circumſtance, it was 2 dom, 
matter which perhaps could - ſcarcely be otherwiſe this. 
exculed than by the exigency of the times, and move 

which was more likely at any other period to do deſire 
harm than good, as a people who ſaw their eſtates 1. 
and poſſeſſions thus parcelled out, and given away to C 
(even before they were legally fofeited) by the go. reaſo 
vernment, might not be unlikely to conceive that no- 2. 
thing leſs than their total extirpation was intended, be p 
It is indeed true that this ſcheme had been 2. the f 
dopted before, but it is as true that the Iriſh had --& 
taken every opportunity to reſent it, and to re- of ih 
cover the lands when thus given away for ſome powe 
of the natives, either by ſtratagem or force of to en 
arms, which had coſt the lives of many Engliſh- on c 
men. However as this was thought no time to 8 * 
ſtand upon nice conſiderations, the parliament of th 
addreſſed themſelves in the matter to the avs any r 
rice of the people, and had they all along ſe- Join \ 
conded this ſcheme by powerful ſupplies, when come 
the management of the war was. committed to Wl. wt 
their charge, it is probable they would have pre. - pr 
vailed ſooner. 1 nl e e, 
With regard to the firſt article, a treaty being en. 5 - 
tered into with the Scots, the following propoſitions : et 
were offered to the conſideration of both houles me 
nr RE 1 
Concerning the. propoſition made to us 0 ws as 
the twenty-ſecond of January, from the commit. wy $ 
tees of both houſes for the tranſporting preſenty fue 
to Ireland of the ten thouſand five hundred y' * 
now in Scotland; we having no inſtructions Io mk | 


that end, cannot by ourſelves condeſcend other- 


4 | \ . F « 1 ncil of 
ſhall moſt heartily repreſent it to the * * 
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Scotland ; and ſecond the ſame with our earneſt 
deſires, that every thing may be done, which 
may contribute to the preſervation of that king- 
dom, and may teſtify our brotherly affection to 


move the council to condeſcend to the ſame, we 
delire the propoſitions following to be granted. 

1. That proviſion of victuals be preſently ſent 
to Carrickfergus to be ſold to our ſoldiers. at 
reaſonable rates, anſwerable to their pay 


be on there, and from whom they may require 
the ſame. | HE. 
3 That they have the command and keepin 
of the town and caſtle of Carrickfergus, wit 
power to them to remain ſtill within the ſame, or 
to enlarge their quarters and to go abroad into 
the country upon ſuch occaſions as their officers in 
their diſcretion ſhall think expedient for the gooc 
of that kingdom. And if it ſhall be thought fit 
any regiments or troops in that province ſhall 
join with them, that they receive orders from the 
commanders of our forces. Fe i 
IJ. That proviſion of match, powder, and 

be preſently ſent to Carrickfergus, and what arms, 
ammunition or artillery ſhall be. ſent over with 
them from Scotland, that the like quantity ſhall 
be ſent from hence to Scotland, whenſoever the 
ſame ſhall be demanded. 


of the brotherly aſſiſtance be preſently adyanced 
to us, which although in a juſt proportion to 


ing of the ſervice, we deſire ten thouſand pounds, 
it it may ſtand with your Canvenicnce, 


this. And that we may be the more able to 


2. That an order be ſev down, how they ſhall | 


5. That a part of the thirty thouſand pounds 


theſe men, it will amount but to ſeven thouſand | 
hve hundred pounds, yet for the better farthe- 


E 4 6. That 


71 
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lercas divers worthy and well affected perſons 
ceiving that many millions of acres of the 
rebels lands of that kingdom, which go under 
the name of profitable lands will be confiſcated and ſo 
lipoted of: and that in caſe two millions and a half 
of acres equally taken out of the four provinces of 
that kingdom may be allotted for the ſatisfac- 
wn of ſuch. perſons as hall diſpurſe any ſums 
money for the reducing of the rebels there, 
t would effectually accompliſh the ſame, | have 
nade theſe propoſitions enſuing : „ 
i. That two millions and a half of thoſe acres 
nay be aſſigned, alloted, and divided amongſt 
them after theſe proportions, vix. | 
For each adventurer of two hundred pounds, 
one thouſand acres in Ulſter ;—of three hundred 
pounds, one thouſand acres in Connaught ;—four 
hundred and fifry pounds, one thouſand acres in 
Munſter ;—of fix hundred pounds, one thouſand 
res in Leinſter z all according to Engliſh mea- 
lure, and conſiſting of meadow, arable, and pro- 
fable paſture ; the bogs, woods, and barren 
mountains being caſt in over and above theſe , 
two millions and a half of acres; to be holden in 
re and common ſoccage of the king, as of his caſ- 
te of Dublin. "FRE 
2. That out of theſe two millions and a half 
of acres, a conſlant rent ſhall be reſerved to the 
own of England after this rtion, viz. 
. U Ts ©/38 
Connaught 1—06. 
Munſter 2—4. 
| 85 Leinſter 3— 
. That for the erecting of manors, filling of 
Fate and commons, maintaining of 32 mi- 
alters, creating of corporations, and regulatin 
ei the ſeveral plantations, one or more —_ - 
| ons 


Out of each acre thereof in 


, 


? 


F 


7. 
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| Hl. 

| ſions he hereafter granted by authority of parlia 0 fo 
WW e | bertafte 
4. That the moneys for this great occaſoſ i both 
may be the more ſpeedily advanced, all the u ſent t. 
dertakers in the city of London, and within & the 
'twenty miles diſtance thereof ſhall underwrite thei things n 
ſeveral ſums before the twentieth day of March, On t 
ſixteen hundred and forty-one, and all within ſi y ret 
ty miles of London, before the firſt day of Apr ng, tha 
fixteen hundred and forty-two, and the reſt « he cor.{ 
the kingdom before the firſt day of May, ſixteen on tak 
hundred and forty-two. vile; Bet 5 eu, might 11 
65. That the ſeveral ſums to be under- written h aſperatii 
be paid in at four payments, viz, one fourth part withilll ;/ being 
in ten days after ſuch under-writing, and the oth VV Mir 
three parts a: three months, three months, and ihre Theſ 
months; all tobe paid into the chamber of Londor this (ch 
6. That for the better ſecurity of the ſaid ſere whole | 
ral ſums, accordingly every one that doth fo un kid doy 
der-write ſhall at the time of his ſubſcription piii confer 
the twentieth part of the total ſum that ſhall t tmſve e 
by him then under-written, And, in caſe that ts gents, 
reſidue of his firſt-fourth part be not paid in u Bot 
ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be appointed 1088 tde kin 
receive tne ſame within the ten days before limit- nent 
ted, then ſuch party ſhall not only forfeit me rot gro 
twentieth part of the ſum total formerly depoli:20 the Ki 
but ſo much more of his firſt fourth pay ment end in 
be added thereunto, as ſhall make up the one mole dy the 
of the ſaid firſt payment. And if the (aid per been m 
ſhall fail in any other of the three payments, tions ot 
ſhall. then forfeit his entire firſt fourth, and all weg priwaed 
benefit of his. ſubſcription, which forfeiture mere n 
accrue to the common benefit of the reſt of t were no 
undertakx ers. i al a \'c2:cd 
The lords and commons upon due and mam |... , 
deliberation on theſe. propoſitions, have ap of tho 
of them, and given their conſent unto the fame, Cncety! 


and will become humble petitioners 10 10 


VD. 


parli: 


gents, 


But offers of this kind- were actually made by 
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nia he will be pleaſed upon the humble ſuit 


of both houſes of parliament, to give his royal 
iſent to ſuch bills as they ſhall tender unto him 
for the ſertling of thoſe propoſitions, and all other 
things neceſſarily conducing thereunto. — 

On the twenty-fourth day of February his ma- 
ety returned his approbation of theſe votes, ſay» 


ng, that, * relying on the wiſdom of 'parliameut | 
he cor.ſented to every propoſition made him, with 
wt taking time to conſider whether' this courſe 


mirbt not retard the reducing the kingdom, by ex. 
a[prrating the rebels, and rendering them deſperate 
if being received into grace, if they ſhould return to 


thedience, 5 


Theſe were his words, and certain it is, that 


this ſcheme of the adventurers, together with the 
yhole plan of the buſineſs of reducing Ireland, as 
hid down by the parliament of England, muſt be 
conſidered as moſt impolitic, without the moſt ex- 
fen ve offer of pardon being firſt made to the inſur- 


the king, and affected by the two houſes, never- 


 theleſs we find many complaints, and (to ſay truth, 
not groundleſs ones) of the Iriſh, That whatever 
the king and patliament of England might in- 
tend in this matter, their deſigns were fruſtrated 
by the lords juſtices and others in power (as has 


been mentioned above) that beſides their limita- 


ions of the pardon, many who came in were im- 


Pifoned and puniſhed, and many who through 


mere neceſſity countenanced an inſurrection they 


were not furniſhed with the means to oppoſe, were 
reed in the ſame manner, as appears from the 


- 
. 25 , 
238 # 
7% by 


ktters of the duke of Ormond,” and other' papers Carte, 


of thoſe times. But becauſe the king, poffibly 
coaceiving ſomething of all this, was inclined ws 


, ; „ 


HI. 
tonal 
knew 
gilicies 
heart. V 
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great C 
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be rather more moderate in his proceedings than 
the . parliament, the latter broke forth inidl 
the moſt indecent and illiberal invectives againſt i 
him, proteſting that they could bring proofs that 
| Thoſe concerned in the Iriſh rebellion ſaid, That 
they had entered into it, and would join in tharf 
or any other inſurrection to recover his majeſty's 
royal prerogative.”— Which extraordinary article be- 
ing inſerted in their declaration, preſented to their 
monarch at Newmarket, he took all poſſible pains 
by words and actions to endeavour to refute theſe 


aſſertions, and declared himſelf ready. to do every — 
thing proper for expediting the buſineſs of lIre- ou 

land, even to the hazarding his own royal perſon f 90 
in that ſervice. e 5 3 
But the conſequence was that this very wiſe and — 42 
ju aſſembly. reſolved, That thoſe who adviſed 9k 
his majeſty to ſend /uch meſſages were enemies to = 10 
the peace of England, and were juſtly to be ſiuſ- , x . 
pected to be favourers of the rebellion in [te- * 
land. With ſach a ſer of men, it was impact, rer 

ſible to come to a right underſtanding without rt 
abſolutely altering the form of eſtabliſhed conſtirution, be 
a circumſtance which Charles was apprized of when 5 
it was too late. But about this time, their re- mags 
peated demands and increaſing arrogance gave hin "rap f 
clearly to underſtand that they wou'd never be foldi F 
fatigfied with aſking while he had any thing vth al 
left to yield them, and that their uniform delign a 
was that of overthrowing both the, civil and ec em Pa 
cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of his kingdom. der 
It is ealy to conceive that theſe diſſention in ff b 

England muſt much retard the progreſs of the * x 
war in Ireland, in which if the parliament wer theleſs 

really ſo much in earneſt as they wiſhed to be dme for 
thought, it bchoved them to have been contented the ener 


with the king's conceſſions, to have taken my 
: | E 7 / | (1 


ma 
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aal ſecurity for thoſe liberties, which they well 
than new at that time he had neither inclination nor 
in 4ijirics to overturn, and to have joined hand and 
ainſt e tan with their monarch to carry this favourite 
_thank int, which they all along afferted to be of io 
Thatrf t conſequence :—on the contrary, while they 
that ver on one hand, uſing all their power to irritate 
* the revolters and to preclude all manner of recon- 
le de- 


8 cation; they were, on the other, as much buſied 
their n rendering the condition of England, ſuch as 
pains 
theſe 
every 


te- 
per ſon 
ſe and 
dviſed 
ies to 


e ſul- 


a Ite- 


reſts of Ireland; where the proteſtants were expoſed 
v the fury of thoſe very men, whom theſe reſtleſs 
dmagogues had taken ſo much pains ro enrage. 
| doubt not indeed, bur theſe puritans hated the 
Iriſh catholics (not as rebels, but on the ſcore. of 
felgion) but there was fomething which they ſtill 
more zealouſly hated, - and that was the intereſt of 
their ſovereign and of the eſtabliſhed church of 
England, and the overthrow of which they were 
þ ſteadily reſolved, that they would have indi- 


mpol- dretly favoured the cauſe. of Papiſts, Jews, 
ithout BE Turks or Infidels rather than not have accom- 
5 pliſhed it, — a conſideration that muſt reflect eternal 
2 94 nfamy upon their memory. | 2 

u In April this year, the heutenant general Or- 


er be 


mond marched to Naas, and _— loſt ſome 
thing 


* vent forwards, ſending his wounded men upon 
22 c under a guard to Dublin; but theſe being 
jong in ſurpriſed by the Iriſh on their way were all cut 
of th of, by which accident the intercourſe between the 
1 = and the army was ſtopped, which laſt never- 
* theleſs proceeded through the country, relieving 


the enemy; and in this expedition Sir Charles 


muſt neceſſarily terminate in a deſertion of the in: 


me forts of their own, and deſtroying many of 


Coot, 


77 


A. D. 
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ſoldiers by the garriſon of Tipper, cauſed the caſtle oo. 
wh all that were in it to be blown up, and then 


7 


CToot (the inveterate foe to the Iriſh) fo far diſlin 
guiſned himſelf, that the title of earl of: Montrat 


; Dublin, ſetting Out from Athy, as he held on. 


| ame track, with an intention to intercept him 


engagement enſuing, the Engliſh got the better 
and forced their opponents to retire, after whicl 
the former marched back in ſafety to Dublin. 


which the lieutenant general returned to Dublin. 
The Iriſh parliament merting on the twenty 
firſt June, the lower houſe voted, That the oath e 


bers, for which purpoſe a bill being framed, ws 
ſent over into England; and they proceeded be 


H 18 
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was intailed upon his poſterity, 
On the lieutenant general's return toward 


way, the Iriſh appeared on his right, keeping t 


and thus both armies marched on till they came ti 
a place where theſe two. roads, which before we 
divided by a bog, met: and there the lieutenan 
general thought fit to draw up his men in order « 
battle, fearing that if he declined this opportunity 
of engaging (which however was not of his ov 
ſeeking) the enemy would fall upon his rear. 


And after this action, Sir Philip lord Liſle arrived 
at Dublin, who accompanied by old Sir Charles Coc 
relieved the caſtle of Geaſhill, and atchieved ſome 
exploits in the field. Theſe having forced Tri 


Sir Charles adviſed to make a garriſon of it, 1 commit 
conſult concerning which matter, the lord Lil dom ar 
with a party of horſe went to Dublin, and the Inn how th 
the next night attacking the place to the number oi furniſhes 
three thouſand, though they were repulſed, je arriving 
Sir Charles was ſlain in the attempt. eil, anc 


The earl of Ormond having in June received 2 ſubſe 
re-intorcement, marched to relieve Athlone, and 
having met with good ſucceſs on his way 

taken ſeveral places, the Iriſh burned Molug 


and Ballymore and their army withdrew, up 


ſupremacy ſhould be - tendered to all their men 
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ls to chuſe members for thoſe places in their 
per, whoſe repreſentative had joined the ge ral. 
onfederacy, and beſides this, the lord juſtices and. 
de council revoked and repealed all protections. 
mich had been given to any of the rebels before 
that time. Foo i MP 1 II - 
In the mean while, the affairs of England w. 
nery day more and more embarraſſed. The 1 +51 
uud ſet up his ſtandard, and the demagogues 
had reſolved upon war, Charles had encountered 
the forces of the parliament. at Edge-bill, where, 
iter an obſtinate diſpute, night parted the comba - 
ants and both ſides. claimed the victory, above 
fre thouſand men having been {lain in the engag - 
ment.—After the ſword was thus drawn, there was, 
lle hope of relief for the government or proteſ- 
unts in Ireland: from either party, both being too 
much employed in annoying each other, to at- 
tend to what was paſſing in that unhappy coun- 


The parliament, however, ſent over certain 
commiſſioners to enquire into the ſtate of the Fr 
dom and the condition of the army, and to; ſee 
how their money was diſpoſed of. *, Theſe wer 
furniſhed with ſome money. and ammunition 3 an 
uriving in Dublin were well received by the coun- 
a, and made a book (ſays Cox) which contained 
a ſubſcription of moſt of the, officers of the army, 
to take debentures on the forfeited lands for a 
certain proportion of their pay, as believing .that 
they would fight the better, and end the war the 
ſooner, if they were intereſted in the fruits of the 
victory as well as in the quarrel.“ But the king, 
by this time finding how little he had to hope from 
the parliament of England, perplexed as he was 
by the rebels of one of his kingdoms, thought. it 
but vain to drive to deſpair thoſe of the other, 
ſpecially as his neceſſities obliged him to think of 

' recalling 
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recalling his own troops from abroad, to aſſiſt him 
at home, whereby the ſtate in Ireland muſt be at 
all events more and more endangered, ſince the bd 
two houfes were not ſo willing to employ their M 


forces in the Iriſh ſervice, as to turn them againſt from t 
their prince. For theſe reaſons, and becauſe he was Fas pr 
offended at the deportment of the commiſſioners of Ap 
(ho had fat covered in the council chamber) V div 
Charles ſent the lords juſtices a reprimand, and po- Purita 
ſitively ordered that the new-comers ſhould quit the WW lere 


| _— which they did accordingly on the twen- 
_ ty-ſeventh of February, to the great diſpleaſure of 
the arliament, who affected to take great care of ngend| 
thoſe affairs, which in effect they at this time had WW lament 
not ſo much at heart, as others of a very different preſſior 
nature. 1 VV‚m'ln ‚ 
The Iriſh under general Preſton beſieging Bally- glectin 
nakill, colonel Moi wy ſent to relieve that place, | 
upon which the enemy raiſed the fiege, but waited f Sir 
ina paſs where they might commodiouſly inter- clone] 
cept him and his army on their return to Dublin, receive 
And they did ſo, nevertheleſs they were deteated, and WW T 
the Engliſh returned in fafety.—Sir Richard Gren- that mc 
vill alſo marching to raiſe the ſiege of Athlon, 
having effected his purpoſe was encountered in his WW hath | 
way back by the enemy, who were ſupperior in be affor 
numbers to his forces, but whom he routed, tak- poſition: 
ing general Preſton's ſon priſoner, and killing 
above two hundred of their foldiers. firſt r 
In November, ſixteen hundred and forty-two,. ot parli 
the lords juſtices tranſmitting a 1 from the | 
confederate catholics of Ireland, requeſting his me pre 
| Majeſty to hear their grievances ; and accordingly petitione 
Thomas Burk one of the confederates, brought port to 
over a commiſſion of that kind which he delivered t conveye; 
the council board. By this inſtrument the marqui ind ten 
of Ormond, the lords of Clanricard and Roſcom- War and 
mon, Sir Martin Euſtace and others were _—— n 
: UW OL. 
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dd to hear their complaints.—The three laſt f 
dom went for this purpoſe to Trim, where the 
brd Gormanſtown, Sir Lucas" Dillon, Sir Robert = 
Talbot, and John Walſh, in quality of agents DS 
fom the catholics, preſented a remonſtrance Which 
ns produced to the Iriſh parliament in the month 
of April, © where (ſays Cox) the Engliſh unlucki- 2 
j dividing into the factions of Proteſtant 'and 
Puritan (it was indeed uniurky that ever. they ſhould 
hav? been any where ſo divided) the former, in 
order to back this argument againſt that remon- 
france, compared it to the Scotch covenant, which 
neendered ſuch heats in the houſe, that: the par- 
lament was prorogued on account of that ex- 
peefſion.” [Jo ds got ce ee | 
Nevertheleſs the proteſtant army till not ne- 3 
gecting to ſolicit their affairs in England, preſent- =_ 
ed an addreſs to the king at Oxford, by the hands 
& Sir James Montgomery, Sir Hardreſs Waller, 
colonel Hill and colonel Mervin, to which they 
rceived from his majeſty the following anſwer. 
© Trar his majeſty hath ſince the beginning of 
that monſtrous rebellion, had no greater ſorrow than 
for the bleeding of that his kingdom, and as he 
hath by all means laboured that timely relief might 
be afforded to the ſame, and conſented to all pro- 
politions (how diſadvantageous ſoever to himſelf.) | ; 
tat have been offered him for that purpoſe, and, | 
at firſt recommended their condition to both houſes 
ot parliament, and immediately of his own mere 
motion, ſent over ſeveral commiſſions, and cauſed . 
me proportion of arms arid ammunition, which the 
petitioners well know to have been a great ſup- | 
port to the northern parts of that kingdom, to be 
<onveyed to them out of Scotland, and offered to 
d ten thouſahd volunteers to undertake that 
var and hath often ſince! preſſed, by many ſeveral =_ 
meſſages that ſufficient fuccours might be haſten= f 
Vol. II. 1 | od | f 
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him deſirous to afford it to them. 
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ed thither, and other matters of ſmaller impor 
tance laid by, which divert it, and offered and mol 


really intended in his own royal perſon, to have un 
dergone the danger of that war, for the defence 


of his good ſubjects, and the chaſtiſement of thoſe 


perfidious and barbarous rebels; and in his ſeve 


ral expreſſions of his deſites of treaty and peaceM 


hath declared the miſerable preſent condition, anc 


certain future loſs of Ireland, to be one of hi 


principal motives moſt earneſtly to defire that the 
preſent diftraftions of this kingdom might be com 
poſed, and that others would concur with him in 


the ſame end.—So his majeſty is well pleaſed that 


his offers, concurrence, actions, and expreſſions arc 
ſo rightly underſtood by the petitioners, and thoſe 
who have employed them, notwithitanding th 
groundleſs and horrid aſperſions which have been 
caſt upon him ;—burt wiſhes that inftead of 
more general complaint (to which his majeſty can 


make no return but of compaſſion) they could 


have digeſted and offered to him apy ſuch deſires 


by conſenting to which he might convey, at lea 
in ſome degree, comfort and Hfe to that gaſping 


kingdom, preſerve his diſtreſſed and loyal ſubject 
of the ſame from inevitably perifhing, and the 
true proteſtant religion from being icorned and 
trampled upon by theſe mercileſs and idolatrovs re- 
bels. And if the petitioners can yet think on an) 
ſuch, and propoſe it ro his majeſty, he aſſur: 
them, That by his readineſs to conſent, and 

thanks to them for the propoſal, be will make 
it appear to them, that their moſt preſſing per: 
ſonal ſufferings cannot make them more defirous 


of relief, than his care of the true religion, ard 
of his faithful ſubjects, and of that duty which 


obliges him to his. power to protect both, renders 
Wich 
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mpor —With the words of which anſwer the agents 

d moſſſ night be well enough ſatisfied, but the ſtare, of 

ws WT tic Engliſh nation was ſuch, that they might eafily 
Ence 


perceive there was little ground for them to hope 


f tholef for any conſiderable benefit from its aſſiſtance. 


ere The want of proper ſupplies in Dublin occalione 
peace nn order to be iſſued for the citizens of Dublin to 
5 rn bing in half their plate to be coined, and where 
of hi 


money, which is reckoned the very ſinews of war, 
grew ſo ſlack, the lords juſtices thought their ſi- 
vation an extremely dangerous one. Twelve hun- 
ded pounds worth (and no more) of plate was 
brought in, in conſequence of this proclamation, 
and there was beſides ſo unpromiſing a proſpect 
of furure affairs, that all apprehended goverament 


at the 
com 
him in 
d that 
as are 
J thoſe 


8 te would be ſoon reduced to the laſt extremity. 
been To add to the misfortune, the army, whilſt it 
t rmained in Dublin, were much ſtraitened, and 
Ion became very troubleſome to the inhabitants on 
cou which account it was reſolved that they ſhould 
Cefire WW eodeavour at enlarging their quarters, and, in 
t lea conſequence of that «reſolution the marquis of 
alpins BEE Ormond left that city in March, at the head of 
* three thouſand men, and having taken ſome other 
1 wy Places, at length came before Roſs, and making 
d 3 4 breach in the walls, endeavoured to take it by 
d alt, but the attempt miſcarried ; and afterwaids: 
of neral Preſton coming up with the Iriſh army 
1 þ under his command, the Engliſh were obliged to 
: ke ibndon the ſiege, and give him battle. In the 
Rh inning of the action a party of Ortnond's - 
Fad borſe, either ſuſpecting that the general had be- 
„ and ned them, or being ſtruck with a ſudden pa- 
which lick, fled, which was ſufficient to have diſmayed 
enden lager army, nevertheleſs we are told that Or- 


mond ſtood his ground with his infantry, and 
den obtained the victory. However, as the num- 
of the enemy's lain was not conſiderable, and | 

F 2 „ — 0 
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| fiege, it is likely that all the advantage he giinec 
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as we hear nothing of Ormond's return to thei ne 
was Di: 
pen in 
ke afte 


1 


was only that of forcing his way through them, 
which indeed was a conſiderable thing, conſidericg 
that their numbers nearly doubled his. 


Els the mean time the proteſtants and the Whi 
confederates had frequent ſkirmiſhes in the different ante 
provinces, with various ſucceſs, to give à particular I nent o 
detail of which muſt neceſſarily ptove tedious to ive to 
the reader. Suffice it to ſay, that where the num- 7 
bers were nearly equal, victory generally declared political 
for the former, who were for the moſt part bet- wliams 
ter armed and diſciplined than their enemies.— wich che 
Yet having ſo little hope of ſupplies of men as xy) ft 
they had at preſent, it ſeem'd apparent their men muſt le, whi 
at laſt be overpowered by the ſtorm which was WW odepend 
every where burſting upon them. _ WT councry 
The Scots arriving at Ulſter, had Carrickfer- WM vere fel 
ous delivered into their hands, and made Coleriane they cou 
and the country round their quarters, and after- u were 
wards ifluing forth, they defeated the Iriſh, took ums. 
| Newry, and hanged and put to the ſword many For tl 
of their enemies, in revenge, as they ſaid, for WM fmbleg 
what their countrymen had ſuffered by them. — WM live to 
Afterwards they marched to Ardmagh, which the wiſhed r 
Iriſh burned, murdering according to ſome very nove, 
moderate accounts no lefs than five thouſand. pro- he comr 
teſtants, whom they had in their power. The WW (ic, 
reader may form his own opinion of the likeli- al; tha 
hood of this matter; for my part I ſcruple nc poſe, and 
to pronounce it an abſolute falſity. Indeed I am BN dd ene: 
ſo far from crediting theſe bloody tales, that 1 Uted as 
do not ſee any reaſon to ſuppoſe there were five After 
thouſand, or even five hundred proteſtanis murde- lords (piri 
red during the whole Iriſh war, unleſs thoſe who Bi in:vives 
| were lain in battle are added to ſwell the account. mide ma 
The ſucceſſes of the Scots continued, and the) Wh: #11, 


4 6 | 3 x % N . | N 
ere every where victorious till Owen Roę © 25 
t a CP Sn 5 N f | hh x" yy wo F ca 
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ane over from foreign parts into Ireland, which 

1 bis native place, at whaſe arrival his couptry- 

neo in general were beyond meaſure rejoiced, and 

te afterwards altered the face of affairs in Ul; 
fr. , he Ig OR” 

Whilſt all theſe things were paſſing, : the eonfe- 

ente catholics bad | lanned a kind of govern» | 

nent of their own, of which it may. not be amiſs 


ID. 


to the 
8 uned 
them, 
deric 2 


d the 
Ferent 
ticular 


us to ke to give the reader ſome iden.-.- gh nd” bs 
num- How much ſoever theſe aſſociates differed in 
clared witical as well as in religious principles from the 
t bet- ¶¶ wliamentarians of England, yet like them (though 


ies.— 
en as 
muſt 
1 was: 


kfer- 
eriane 
after- 
took 
many 
„ for 


iich the greateſt profeſſions of loyalty to his ma- 
xy) they ſeemed bent upon ſetting up a repub- 
le, which was to be ruled by their own members, 
independant of the eſtabliſhed government of the 
entry ; and to this form of a commonwealth they 
were reſolved moſt ſtrictly to adhere, at leaſt till 
they could get their own terms by war or treaty, 
u were themſelves totally -ſubdued by force of 
ums. 1 5 1 % 44s Hats 
For theſe purpoſes their titular clergy firſt af- Cox. 
kmbled at Kilkenny, and made ſeveral rules re- 
live to the eſtabliſhment of ſuch order as they 


—— 


h the ved might prevail among them; and did there 
very klo.ve, That peace ſhould not be made but with | 
R e common conſent of all the provinces; that ad- _ - 


ſerſaries to one town or province ſhould be ſo. to 
dl; that an oath ſhould be taken to that pur- 
pole, and that all refuſers of that oath ſhould be 


ikel 


| am bed enemies, and in conſequence ſhould be proſe- 
at J Utd as ſuch by the confedera c. 
2 After this there was a general aſſembly of the 
rde 


brds ſpiritual and temporal, and others the repre- 


Neal 
came 


-who kratives of the confederates at Kilkenny, who 
unt. mide many other ordinances among which were 
they thc following; n 115 | 
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That the popiſh church in Ireland ſhould en 


joy all privileges according to Magna Charta, and 
— * of England, and all 3 
not inconſiſtent wich the freedom of religion, andi 
the liberty of the ſubje& ſhould be of force. 
That allegiance ſhould be continued to the king 
and his prerogative ſupported. That the laws ſhould 
be executed as well as the circumſtance of wy; 
and the abſence from Dublin would permit. 
That a ſupreme council of twenty-four ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, twelve whereof 'were conſtantly to re- 
fide, and one of them to be Preſident; and nine 10 
be a quorum, of which ſeven were to concur, to 
make any vote obligatory, and if à greater num- 
ber were preſent, than two thirds to agree, This 
council was to have authority over all officers civil 
and military, to name ſheriffs, provoſt-marſhals, 
&c. and to do any thing for the advantage of the 
cauſe. They were likewiſe to "determine capital ſent fro 
cauſes, and all other matters, except titles of land, pointed 
and were to have a guard of five hundred foot, 
and two hundred horſe, T eee een, 
They alſo erected provincial and 'county-coun- uid ; 
cils, enacting, That the former might receive ap PR 
peals from the latter, and try cauſes as the judges 8 he 
of aſſe and goal- delivery were uſed to do, but >" Luc 
not to meddle with titles of lands, except dowers, Bp Cute at 
and joimtures. And the county councils were 10 gon 
have che power of ſeſſions of peace,” and an 2d. - pre 
- Mitional authority to determine perſonal affairs. mini 
The ſheriff in each county was to be provoſt- mar- . , 
ſhal, and might execute any man not worth five . k 
- pounds, for any capital offence, giving the offender ry - 
twenty-four hours time, wherein ic Prepare bi rig” 
foul.” T een ee, TG A 
; They ordained alſo, That every one ſhould quit "ws 
de poliefſion he had yrongfally gotien, #96, "| BN | "it 
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void debate, That all eſtates ſhould continue as 


they were poſſeſſed for the three laſt years . paſt, 
wlefs ſuch the title were determined or redeemed. 
They ordered alſo that the popiſh wife of an 


memy ſhould ſue and be ſued as if her huſband 


hd been naturally dead, and that the poſſeſſions 


o the proteſtant clergy in right of the church 
ſhould be deemed the . poſſeſſions of the catholic 


dergy. That no man 1mpriſoned by one council 
ſhould be releaſed by another, and that no protec- 
ton ſhould be given to the enemy or their ſer- 
rants without ſpecial order. ky: 1 
They alſo ordered proclamation to be made in 


the month of October, to invite all the adberents of 
the Engliſh, of what nation ſoever, to come over to 


them (the confederates) by the laſt day of Novem- 


ber; they ordered a ſeal to be made, appointed a 


committee to inquire how money and ammunition 
ſent from foreign parts had been diſpoſed of, ap- 
pointed auditors of accounts, who were charged to 
cxamine what had been made of proteſtants rents, 
gods, or chattles, and ordered that the enemy 
hould 0 be called proteſtants or Engliſh, but the 
puritanical or malignant party. _ 

The lords of Caſtlehaven and Gormanſtown, 
vr Lucas Dillon, Sir Phelim O'Neal, Rory Mac- 


guire and others of note amongſt them, were then 
appointed to preſcribe a farm of government, and 
prelates were ordered ta enjoin the prieſts to 


miniſter their oath-of aſſociation to every pariſh- 
loner, and to take his ſubſcription, which oath was 
to be ſolemnly given after confeſſion and the ſacra- 
ment in the pariſh church, and the names of all per- 
lons of rank and quality that took it to be enrolled. 


At the ſame time they had taken care to pro- 
de for trade, in a_clauſe of one their public or- 
ances, which enjoined that merchants and their 


tips ſhould be protected in their importations ; 
| 1 5 while 


27 
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while they took no leſs care to ordain, That thers 
ſhould be commiſſioners appointed in every part, 


to view the arms and ammunition that ſhould bo 
imported, and to l the lame * Gi ſupreme 


This ſupreme eoundil- which. was to Wy 
conduct the whole machine, was nominated on the 
fourteenth day of November: den the following 
perſons were ne 4] | 


Archbiſhop of Dublin; 3 
Viſcount Gormanſtown, jurat. 
Viſcount Mountgarret, jun & reſid, 
_ } Nicholas Plunket, jur. & nd, 

_ '| Richard Beling, ju 
5 James Cuſack, Jar. & reſi, 


LeinsTER, 4 


1 Archbiſhop of Tum, jorur. 

| Viſcount Mayo, 74, 
Biſhop of Clonfetr, jur. & reſid, 
Sir Lucas Dillon, jurat. 
Patrick Darcy, jur. & reſid. 

(Geofry Brook, har & rd. 


| Viſcount Roch, jur. & reſid. 
Sit Daniel. O'Brian, 
Edmond Fitzmorris, jur. 
Dr. Fannel, ju. 
I Robert Lambart, jur. & reſid. 
George Sin „ 


of Ardmagh, jur. & re, 
own, jur. & reſid. 
Philip O' Reyly, jur. & reſid. 
Colonel Mac Mahon, jur. 
Ever Mac Gennis, jur. 
Tirlogh — 


Connaverr, . 


1 
\ 
* 


. Archbitke 
| Biſhop of 
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part, appointed the lord Mountgarret to be prefi- 
d be of = Richard Shea to be clerk of this ſu- 


xd foot to be levied for their ſervice, five thou- 


and id three hundred of the foot, and five hundred 
the Wa twenty horſe to go io the army, and the-reſt to 
wing r for garriſons and other places of defence. The 


«dined by the general aſſembly, who on break · 
peme council: and this was the form of govern- 


I Ircland, | 


ſoppreſs that Iriſh rebellion, and deſiring them to 


ron, (when he ſhould come into Ireland) they 
uned his majeſty the following anſwer. 
| May it pleaſe your Majeſty, - - 


re, Om your majeſty,” concerning your purpoſe, of 
de war there, with the bodies of your Engliſh ſub- 
* levied, tranſported, | and maintained at their 
ge; which yoy are pleaſed to. propound to us, 


K - — 4 oy _ a 2 * PT * * CY oof» "07 * 
A a N * . r * 3 Fe 
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2 99 9 
ther WM And on the fifteenth day of the ſame mont 


eme council: the next day they ordered: horſe 


ling's revenue Was ordered to be gathered up for 
nking a common ſtock for the uſe of the king 
am, and the earl of Caſtlehaven was appointed to 
tviſe an order of knighthood, for the honour of 
the nobility and gentry of the nation. Theſe 
ad many other articles of leſs conſequence were 


ng up had left the whole authority in the ſu- 
rent which they ſet up againſt that of monarchy» 
In the mean time, in England, Charles having 
fata meſſage to the parliament of England, import 
Ing, that he had reſolved to go over in perſon to 


rovide for the pay of two thouſand two hundred : 
n, to be armed at Weſtcheſter from his o.] n 
npazine of Hull, and ſent as a guard for his 


our Majeſty's ,moſt loyal and faithful ſub- 
as the lords and commons now in parliar 
tent, have duly conſidered the [meſſage received 


Ing into Ireland in your own perſon, 0 proſecute | 


as 2 matter wherein your majeſty deſires the 
* | advice 


1 


* 


; 4 * - 
j 
i 


kingdom: wherein we cannot chuſe but with all 


which they have diſcharged and for which they ſtand 
to declare, that if at this time your Majeſty ſhould 


all other ſtates profeſſing the proteſtant religion in 


any ſuch deſign. And that we may manifeſt 10 


I. Your royal perſon will be ſubject not only 00 
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advice of your parliament, but as already firm); 
reſolved on, and forthwith to he put in executic 
by granting out commiſſions for the levying © 
two thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, for 
guard for your perſon when you ſhall come into th 


reverence and humility to your majeſty, obſerve that 
you have declined your great council, the parlia 
ment and varried from the uſual courſe of yourllf 
royal predeceſſors; that a buſineſs of ſo great im 
. concerning the peace and ſafety of all you 
ubjects, wherein they have a ſpecial intereſt by 
your majeſty's promiſes, and by thoſe great ſum 


engaged, ſhould be concluded and undertaken with 
out their advice, Whereupon we hold it our duty 


go into Ireland, you will very much endanger the 
ſafety of your royal perſon and kingdoms, and 0 


chriſtendom, and make way to the execution of that 
cruel and bloody deſign the papiſts, have in aj 
great part already effected in that kingdom, and in 
all likelihood: would quickly be attempred in other 
places, if the conſideration of the ſtrength and union 
of the two nations of England and Scotland, did 
not much hinder and diſcourage the execution ol 


your Majefty the danger and miſery which fuch : 
journey and enterprize would produce, we preſes 
to your Majeſty the reaſons of this our humbie 
opinion and advice, 


the caſualty of war, bat to ſecret practices and cor courg.1, 

ſpiracies, eſpecially for your Majeſty's continuing your 
ofeſſion to maintain the proteſtant religion in 

—— which the papiſts are generally 


| their vow to extirpate. FT a ae Il f fntage W 


Il. It will exceedingly. encourage 


-furreftion was undertaken by the warrant of your 
ommiſſion 3 and it oe a —— 8 = 
jon of great advantage by your Majeſty's pre 
1 this — of ſo much diſtraction in the ip 


weceflity of yonr Maj ney 
ion of the manifeſt ſuccæſſes which God hath 
giren againſt them. D 


cn confidently affirm, becauſe many of the adven- 


wntrary, = ES: 


much interrupt. the proceedings of parliament, and 
deprive your ſubjects of the benefit of thoſe farther 
. of grace and juſtice, which we ſhall humbly 


fring the proſperity of both. 
fears of your people, and render their doubts more 
Probable, of ſome force | intended by ſome evil 


nedom. h | Be ET. | 
VI. It will bereave your parliament of that ad- 


Is ORT or IRELAND. gr 
ourage the rebels who. 
generally profeſs and declare your Majeſty doth. 

wur and allow their proceedings, and that this 


ohereby they may hope we ſhall be diſabled ro ſup- 
ny the war there, eſpecially there appearing eſs 
jeſty's journey at this: time. by 


Ill. It will much hinder and impair the means 
rhereby this war is to be ſupported, and increaſe. 
the charge of it, and in both theſe reſpects make 
more inſupportable to your ſubjects. And this we 


twrers who have already ſubſcribed, do, upon the 
knowledge of your Majeſty's intention, declare their. 
reſolution not to pay in their. money; and others 
y willing to have ſubſcribed, do now profeſs the 


IV. Your Majeſty's abſenee muſt noceſſarily very 


apect from your Majeſty, for the eſtabliſhing. of a 
price union and mutual confidence between your 
Maefty and your people, and procuring and co 


V. It will exceedingly increaſe the jealouſies and | 


counſels near your Majeſty, in oppoſition of the 
balament and favour of the malignant party in this 


ge whereby they were induced to undertake the 
| 5 war, 
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war,” upon your msjeſty' promile that it ſhould , 

managed by their A which cannot be — . 7 

if your majeſty contraury to their counſels ſhall un. 

dertae ro order and "govern it in your own per. 

Upon which, and for divers other reaſons, we 

have reſolved by the full and concurring agreement 

of both houſes, that we cannot, with diſcharge of 

our duty, ' conſent to any levies or. raiſing of ſol- 

- | diers, to be made by your majeſty for this your in- 

tended expedition into Ireland; or to the payment 

of any army or ſoldiers there, but ſuch as ſhall be 

employed and governed according to our advice and 

direction; and that if any ſuch-levies ſhall: be made 

by any commiſſion of your majeſty (not agreed to 

by both houſes of parliament): we ſhall be forced 

to interpret the ſame, to be raiſed to the tetror of 

your people, and diſturbance of the public peace, 

and hold ourſelves bound by the laws of the king- 

dom to apply the authority of parliament to ſup» 

r ould yada 4 
And we do farther moſt humbly declare, that if 

your majeſty ſhall by ill counſel be perſuaded to go, 

contrary to this advice of your parliament, (which 

we hope your majeſty will not) we do not in that 

caſe hold ourſelves bound to ſubmit to any com- 

miſſionets whom your majeſty i ſhall chuſe, but do 

rreſolve to preſerve and govern the kingdom, by the 
counſel and advice of parliament, for--your-majelty 


2 


8 
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and your poſterity, according to our allegiance, and To thi 
the law of the land. - EY ng | £ 

| Wherefore we moſt humbly pray and adi WE 

your majeſty to defiſt from this your intended ” 

' paſſage into Ireland, and from all preparations ip fe 0 

of men and arms tending thereunto, and to leave | 2 

the management of that war to your parliament, & Al ap 

al 


. according to your majeſty's promiſe made unto 
us, and your royal commillion: granted N. 
DE” * K a 
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abe jor great ſeal of England. by advice of both houſes, © | 
"wy que: > whereof, by God's bleſſing, we have 
on- lady made a proſperous entrance, by many de- 
oe. bas of the rebels, whereby they ate much weak. -. 


med and diſheartened, and have no Yrobable TY 


10 neans of ſubſiſtance, if are proceeding ſhall not 

mene te interrupted ov © 59 3 of your ma- 
ys journey, by that we may hope upon good 

ET grounds that within a ſhort time, 1 hazard 


ar your majeſty*s perſon, and ſa much dangerous 
8 15 oy Lindon (which muſt 8 
ſir) if you ſhauld proceed in this reſolution; we 
ſhall be enabled fully to vindicate your majeſty's 
ght and authority in that kingdom, and puniſh 
thoſe horrible outragious cruelties which haye. been 
committed, in the murdering and ſpoiling ſo ma- 
ty of your ſubjects, and bring that realm to ſuch 

2 condition as may be much for the advantage 


king & your majeſty and this crown, the honour of 
ſup bur government, and the contentment of your 
plc. For the better and more ſpeedy effecting 
that if whereof, we do again renew our humble deſires 
0 80, lf your return to your parliament, and that you 
which il pleaſe to reject all counſels and apprehenfions 
n thac lich may any way derogate from that faithfulneſs 


nd allegiance, which in truth and lincertty. we 


com- 

ut do we always borne and profeſſed to your majelty, 
yy the and ſhall ever make good to the uttermoſt with g 
ae r lives and fortunes. er 
„ d | To this anſwer the king made the following re- 
advilc BY © WE are fo troubled and ba. ed to find the 
ended BF erpected reception and miſunderſtanding of our 
ations dg of the eighth of April, concerning our 
leave b. Journey, that being ſo much diſappoint! 


If the approbation and thanks we look for to 


at declaration, we have great cauſe to doubt 
TTT!!! 
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a 


For our reſolving of ſo great a buſineſs withou 
the advice of our parliament ; we muſt rememt 


you, how often by our meſſages we made the fi 
offer, if you ſhould adviſe us thereunto, to whicl 


= never gave us the leaſt anſwer 3 but in you 
ate declaration told us, that ye were not to be fi 
tified with words, ſo that we had reaſon to cc 
ceive you rather avoided (out of regard to our per 
ſon) to give us counſel to run that hazard, tha 
that you difapproved the inclination. And wha 
eater comfort or ſecurity can the proteſtants o 
Chriſtendom receive, than by ſeeing a proteftao 
king venture and engage his perſon for the defend 
of that profeſſion, and the ſuppreſſion of poper 
to which we ſolemnly proteſted in that meſſage 
ver to grant a toleration upon what pretence ſe 
ever, or an abolition of any of the laws there i 
force, againſt the profeſſors of it. And when 
conſider the great calamities, and unheard of © 
elties our poor proteſtant ſubjects ip that kivg 
dom have undergone for the ſpace of near of fu 
fix months, the growth and increaſe of the ſtreg! 
of thoſe barbarous rebels, and the evident prob 
bility of foreign ſupplies (if they ate not ſpeeds 
_ ſuppreſſed) the very flow ſuccours hitherto ſent tbel 
from hence; that the officers of ſeveral regime" 
who have long time been allowed entertainment fot 
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yo for that ſervice have not raiſed any ſupply og 
kccour for that kingdom, That many. troops of... 
ue have long lain near Cheſter. untranſported, 
tat the lord lieutenant of Ireland on whom we 
ried W for the conduct and ee of 
fairs there is ſtill in this kingdom, not withſtand- 
pg our earneſtneſs expreſſed, that he ſhould tepair 
v bis command; and when we conſider the ma- 


mort of the rebels, and not ſufficiently, diſcounte- 
nnced here, notwithſtanding ſo many profeſſions 
of ours, and had ſeen a book lately printed by the 
oder of the houſe of commons, intitled, A 
Remonſtrance of divers remarkable paſſages, con- 
ming the church and kingdom of Ireland :*? 
wherein ſome examinations are ſet down, which 
(ow improbable or impoſſible ſoever) may make 
an impreſſion on the minds of many of our weak 
kbje&s ;—and laſtly when we have duly weighed 
te diſhonour, which will perpetually lie upon this 
kingdom, if full and ſpeedy relief be not diſpatched 
licher, we could not nor can think of a better way 
diſcharging our duty to Almighty God, for the 
(elence of the true proteſtant profeſſion or to-mani- 
git our affection to our three kingdoms for their 
reſervation, than by engaging our perſon in this ex- 
edition, as many of our royal progenitors have 
one, even in foreign parts, upon cauſes of leſs im- 
Portance and piety, with great honour to themſelves, 
nd advantage to this kingdom; and therefore we 
etted at leaſe thanks for ſuch our inclination. © ' 
For the danger of our perſon ; we conceive it 
eelfary and worthy of a king to adventure = | 
eto preſerve his kingdom; neither can it 
nagined that we will fit ſtill and ſuffer our king- 
em to be loſt, and our good proteſtant ſubjects 

e maſſacred without expoſing our own perſon to 

+ utmoſt hazard for their rebef and preſervation ; 
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u and great ſcandals raiſed upon ourſelves: by tb 
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gur life when it was moſt pleaſarit, being nothing 


ſo precious to us, as it is and ſhall be to = ogy and f 
preſerve our people with honour and juſtice. e. 
For any enqqhbragement 10, the rebels becauſe WM 
of the report they raiſed, we cannot conceive, that lr 
the rebels are capable of a grearer-terfor, than by Wil 5e 
the preſence of their - lawful king st the head of Wi 
an army: beſides, it will be an unſpakable ad. WW © 
vantage to them, if any reports of theirs could Wl (1 
hinder us from doing any thing, which were fit | 10 : 
for us to do if ſuch reports were not raiſed; this of #: 
' would: quickly teach them in this jealous age ro Wl be 
prevent by ſuch reports any other perſons from rel 
prevent by iuch repor Y PE ; We c 
coming againſt them whom they had no mind u (mi 
ſhould be empley. WW i 
We marvel that the adventurers, whofe advan- ns 
tage was a principal motive (next the reaſon be- dec 
fore mentioned) to us, ſhould, ſo much miſtake ha £ : 
our. urpoſe whoſe intereſt we conceive, muſt be 'from 2 
much. improved by the expedition we hope (by BH 7. 
God's bleſſing) to uſe in this: ſervice, .this being has 
: Gis,mott probable K 
the rebels; and their lands are ſufficiently ſecured f | 
r nc ty ao an eto; üer ca 
c think not ourſelf kindly. uſed that the ad- wa % 
dition of ſo few men to your levies (for a gua in. © 
to our perſon in Ireland) ſhould be thought fir for on af 
your refuſal, and much more, that having uſed iv then we 
many cautions. in.that meſſage, both in the {mall- bind 5e 
neſs of the number; in our having I aiſed none ind v 
until your anſwer; in their being to be raiſed only kingdo 
near their place of ſhipping z in their being there WI 4c... 
to be armed, and not till they were ready to bo good, 2 
ſhipped: in the proviſion, by the oath, that none For 
of them ſhould be papiſt (all which . ſuffi- + your 
ccient to deſtroy all grounds of  jealouly, of uy anſwer 
E malignant party) any fuſpicions ſhould notW! 1 
ſtanding be grounded upon it. N.üler * 


1 
Neither can it be undefſtobd, when we recon 
mended the managing of that war to you, that we 
intended to exclude-ourſelf, not to be concerned 1; 
your counſels; or that if we found any expedient, 
which in our conſcience or e e | 
thoughe neceſſary for ther great work, we might 
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dot put it in practice, we look upon you our great 
council, whoſe advice we always have, and will 
(vich great regard and deliberation) weigh and con. 
fer : but we Took upon ourfelf as neither deprived 
of our royal underſtanding, hor diveſted "of an; 
tight we had! if there were no parliament fitting, 
We called you together by our own writ and ducherl. 
j (without which you could not have, met) ro give 
uw faithful counſel about our great affairs {bur we 
refgned not our own intereſt and treedom z' we ever 
lubjeted ourfelf to your abſolute determination,” we. 

have always weighed your counſels, as proceeding 
'from a body entruſted by us; and when ' we have” 
Genred from you, we haye returned you the rea- 

ſons which prevailed with our conſcience and un- 
drſanding, with that candour' à prince ſhould ufe 
tovards his fubſects, and that affection which a 'fa- 

ther can expreſs to his children. What application 

hath been uſed to tectify our underſtanding by rea- 

ſon, or what motive have been given to perſuade 

dur affection, we leave all the world to judge : and 

then we muſt tell you, howſoever a major part may 

bind you in matter of opinion, we Hold ourſelf; 

and we are ſure the law and conſtitu:ion of the 
kingdom have always held the ſame) as free to 
dent, till our reaſon be convinced for the general 


8201, as if you delivered no opinion. 
For our journey itſelf the oircumſtance of 
bur petition is ſuch as we know bt well what 
"\wer to return or whether we had: beſt to give 
"7. That part which pretends to carry reaſon 
bin it, doth no way fatisfy us: the ther, which 
Vor. l. ; 18 
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is rather reprehenſion and menace than advice, | And- 
cannot ſtagger us. Our anſwer therefore is, That WM ove: 
we ſhall be very glad to find the work of Ireland bor th 
ſo eaſy as you ſeem. to think it; which did not fo ef pai 
appear by any thing known to us, when we ſent WY {ich a 
our meſſage. And though we will never refuſe, ng in 

or be unwilling to venture our perſon for the good now f 
and ſafety of our people, we are not ſo weary of ing te 
our life as to hazard it impertinently ; and therefore, our a 
ſince you ſeem to have received advertiſement ot lingde 
ſome late and great ſucceſſes in that kingdom, we acl 
will ſtay ſome time to ſee the event of thoſe, and given. 
not purſue this reſolution till we have given you a and in 
ſecond notice. But if we find the miſerable condi- York, 
tion of our poor ſubjects of that kingdom be not know 
ſpeedily relieved, we will (with God's aſſiſtance) for oy 
viſit it with ſuch ſuccours as our particular credit anothe 
and intereſt can ſupply us with, if you refuſe to danger 
join with us: and we doubt not but the leagues been « 
we ſhall make (in which we will obſerve punc⸗ fears, 
tually the former and all other cautions that may publiſt 
beſt prevent all fears and jealouſies, and to uſe no and u 
power but what is legal) will be ſo. much to the for fy 
ſatis faction of our ſubjects, as that no perſon wil that 01 
dare to reſiſt our commands; and if they ſhould, at fore ye 


their peril. In the mean e our for- To 
wardneſs ſo remarkable to that ſervice ſhall be no- the ſan 
torious to all the world, and that all ſcandals laid your n 
on us in that buſineſs ſhall be clearly wiped BW thoſe y 
, . I et dent, 
We were ſo careful that our journey into Ire- by whe 
land ſhould not intercept the. proceedings of pa. adreſſ 
liament, not deprive our ſubjects of any acts 0 you w 
juſtice, or farther acts of grace, for the real benefit varran 
of our people, that we made free offer of Jeaving w. 
ſuch power behind, as ſhould not only be neceſſary to, leſt 
for the peace and ſafety of the kingdom, but fu 2 t 
Villing 


provided for the happy progreſs of che 1 
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and therefore we cannot.' but wonder ſince ſuch 
power hath been always left here by commiſſion 
for the government of the. ſame, during the fitting 
ef parliament 3 and ſince yourſelves deſired that 
ſuch a power might be left here by us, at our go- 
ng into Scotland, what law of the land ye have 
now found, to diſpenſe with you from not ſubmitt- 
ing to ſuch authority, legally derived from us in 
our abſence, and to enable you to govern this 
kingdom by your own mere authority. 
For our return towards London, we have 
given you ſo full an anſwer in our late declaration, 
and in anſwer to your petition preſented to us at 
York, on the twenty-ſixth of March laſt, that we 
know not what to add; if you will not provide 
for our ſecurity with you, 'nor agree to remove to 
mother place where there may not be the ſame 
danger to us. We expected that, ſince we had 
been ſo particular in the cauſes and grounds of our 
fears, you ſhould have ſent us word that you had 
publiſhed ſuch declarations againſt future tumults 
ad unlawful aſſemblies, and taken ſuch courſes, 
for ſuppreſſing ſeditious ſermons and pamphlets, 
that our fears of that kind might be laid aſide, be- 
fore you ſhould preſs. our return. | 
To conclude ; we could wiſh you would, with 
tie ſame ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, weigh and examine 
your meſſages and expreſſions - to us, as you do 
thoſe you receive from us; for we are very con- 
fident, that if you examine our rights and privileges 
by what our predeceſſors have enjoyed, and your 
adreſſes by the uſual courſes . of your anceſtors, 
Jou will find many expreſſions in this petition 
Yarranted only by your own authority, which in- 
we forbear to take notice of, or to give. anſwer 
to, leſt we ſhould be tempted, in a juſt indigna- 
von, to expreſs a greater paſſion than we are yet 
 Villing to put on. God, in his good time, we 
"= Wb | F 
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hope, will ſo inform the hearts of all our ſubjects, iſ 
that we ſhall recover from the miſchief and danger 
of this diſtemper; on whoſe good pleaſure we 
will wait with all patience and humility.“ 
To ſuch rational meſſages, the parliament return- 
ed nothing but - unjuſt complaints and revilings, 
(which were partly occaſioned, however, by the | 
king's having afterwards, ſent to defire they would wil 
retract an order they had made to diſpute of one Ho 
hundred thouſand pounds of the adventurers! = 
money, contrary to the expreſs words of the act of ; 5x 
-parliament, and to the great prejudice of the * 
affairs of Ireland,) recriminating according io their I e 
cuſtom, and having affirmed it was a breach of Win 
privilege thus to addreſs them, they vouchſaſed to 8 | 
declare that they would repay the nianey.—wben i ane 
ed Men... ones a 3: | 
| 7 Theſe extracts, and this detaiſ of cireumſtances a 
| T have thought proper to inſert, to ſhew where the Wl bon 
true cauſe that the Iriſh were not ſubdued, really "as 
originated, it remains now to inform the reader, „ 5 
that as ſoon as the lords juſtices had notice of hi on 
majeſty's intentiog, they ſent him a dutiful letter Wy - by 
of thanks asd encouragement. Nevertheleſs, the BBW | - a 
deſign was baffled by the Engliſh parliament which I fe. 0 
| reduced the government of Ireland to great ex- Pas 
: tremities. % ͤ Ws - | 
For by this time the Engliſh army was ſo much 
dliſtreſſed for want. of proviſions, and ſuch like ci 
cumſtances that it was obliged to return to Dublin, 
notwithſtanding the lord juſtices had written 3 
__ preſſing letter to the lieutenant general, not t9, 
| take that ſtep, the citizens being in the ſame cu. 
| cumſtances: and on their deb ſoldiers as 
dered the markets, whereupon this proceeding 
ing ſtopped by proclamation, and — 


| puniſhed, many of the officers preſented a threate®- 
N ing remonſtrance to the government, 2 
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ſemed to tend towards making confuſion and diſ- 
«der, — About the ſame time, Sir William Parfons 
1s removed from his office, and S'r John Burlace 
ud Sir Henry Tichburn were conſtituted lords juſ- 


tres, Parſons having become very diſagreeable to 


many moderate perſons, on account of his violent 
meaſures and attachment to the purican party. . 
At length the lords juſtices and council ſound 
things running to confuſion, Being preſſed by ne- 
efity, they had recourſe to new taxes. Theſe addi- 


tional burdens did but help to increaſe it. And at this 


jndure his majeſty. ordered the marquis of Ormond 
o conclude a ' ceſſation of arms with the confede- 
nies. But though the king wrote no leſs than four 
keuers upon this ſubject, there being yer ſome in 
wuncil who ſtrongly oppoſed the meafure, it was 
one time before any notice was publicly taken of it. 
hut the marquis of Ormond making a mo- 
ton, that the ceſſation muſt be concluded unleſs ten 


thouſand pounds (one half in money, and the other 


n proviſions) could be raiſed and brought in within 
i ſonnight, the mayor of the city being called be- 
fore the board, and averring this to be impoſſible 
the ſame was regiſtered in the coungil-book, and 
ther ſome delays the marquis agreed to meet the 
udels on the twenty- third day of June, in the ye.r 
ſuteen hundred and forty-three, in order to treat 
with them for that purpoſe. _ 

In the interval of time, the war had been carried 
on with various ſucceſſes in the different provinces, 
bit, on the whole, moſtly to the difadvantage of 
be Engliſh, who had too little proſpe& of ſup- 


lies ej Droviſid 
dies either of men or proviſions to get the . 


und of their enemies. 
On the one hand, colonel Monk had the good 
une to defeat a party of the Iriſh at a paſs on the 
Boyne 3 and in Ulſter, Monroe gave Owen Roe and 
a Pielim O'Neal a great check: — Bat on the 
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other hand, in Connaught the Iriſh were vitori- WM 2 
ous, the fort Galway was ſurrendered to them, and — 
they were beſieging Caſtle-Coot, when the news of 5 
the eng arms, put an end to their views and gala 
operations. In Munſter the lord of Inchiquin on 
dividing: his army, hitnſelf marched weſtward ; ll 
while Sir Charles Vavaſor, wheeling off to the welt- 1 

ward, took Mac Thomas's caſtle; and other forts hai 
in the county of Waterford. After this, the army ef 
rendezvouſed at Bottivant, whence a party was file 
ſent to plunder in the county of Kerry, who re- a 
turned with ſucceſs.— Then the troops marched w 
to Killmallock; but at length Sir Charles Vavaſet, 8 
after having taken the caſtle of Cloghleagh, — — 
he violated a ſolemn promiſe of quarter, x yopul 
he had given to the garriſon, he with - , 1 
force, was attacked and routed by the ear g ur 
Caſtlehaven, fix hundred Engliſh being ſlain in *. ea 
engagement, and himſelf with many 8 * : « f. 
priſoners by the confederates, after whic } vigor nal 
the latter marched towards Leinſter, . —_—_— en 
Such was the condition of clan. - pps 
Engliſh parliament had declared, they ba 955 "So 
round to hope they ſhould in a ſhort time * 2 8 
abled to ſubdue.— Let when the 55 ne ght 
Ireland juſtly complained that their n : n ment. 
were occaſioned by the failures of this 1 at i proj 
the latter received a letter of reproach upon F 4 ni king fo 
ſion which they ſmartly anſwered, OOTY * . 
firſt aſſertion, and juſtly aſſerting that 0 7 ale to mak 
actually given them full, frequent 9 10 that for 
notice of all their wants, and (in regar 4 zealouſ 
the management of the war) knew not ware public 
lay the blame. Sr 2 Oe evyvino 
zz Bu. : 9 — one to whoſe charge the free * 2 
parliament, were willing enough to lay himſelf; found z 
every other miſcarriage, namely the king Mm duſconſt 


: t #*s ed in the 
though certainly he was 88 to be 8 
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ori. matter, whereas their leaſt neglect after their fre- 
Nag: quent profeſſions of zeal for the ſervice, was in 
ol every reſpect moſt unpardonable. es 
A li is indeed well known that with regard to this 
iquin ceſſation, and the peace afterwards concluded 
0 wh the Iriſh, Charles has been moſt unmerei- 
2 fully railed at, and his memory is ſtil] execrated 
* by ſome, who ſeem to be little acquainted with 
army the tunes in which he lived. —As there is nothing 
a more eaſy than to acquire a train of prejudices and 
"oy falſe ideas, ſo perhaps there is nothing much 
"WE more difficult than to get rid of them. It is, 
valer, however, the buſineſs of an impartial hiſtorian to 
1 point them out as plainly as poſſible, without re- 
ck gerding parties, or yielding before the current of 
1 his popular opinions. | | Ss 
ot" of Let us conſider the firſt part of Charles's reign 
= the inn what light we may, it is certain that at 
ah that period which we have now been treating 
i&tory of, he was willing to give every juſt and rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction to his people, and to grant 
h the them every ſecurity for their liberties that they 
good could with propriety demand. Yet, having to 
Ne en- Gal with a ſet of men who pretended to repre- 
nt of knt them, he found all efforts vain to come to. 
-ulties right underſtanding in the affairs of govern- 
enn ment. The moderation of theſe men decreaſing 
Occa- n proportion to the increaſe of their ſucceſs, the 
; cher WU ns found that they wiſhed to ſtrip him of all 
5 had power, and, what to him was ſtill more cutting, 
1nable o mae him publickly yield to the abolition of 
oy had tat form of religion which he was privately moſt 
re elle iealouſly attached to, and which he had ſworn 
ms to maintain. He ſaw that inſtead of 
agli ing men for the Iriſh ſervice, they were ra- 
is ard = inclined to levy war againſt himſelf. He 
mſclt; ond all his offers rejected, his words purpoſely 
in the wiconſtrued, and his perſon ſo much vilified and 
nattel, A inſulted 
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inſulted, that he could not ſtay in or near his ca- 
poital either with honour or ſafety. He was in 

this ſituation when he ſet up his ſtandard, which 
his rebellious ſubjects termed frft geclering war 
againſt. bis people: a matter abſurd in the very 


 1dea of it, — The conſequences proved that the x they 
parliament had been: long before , preparing for But t 
A rupture, a circumſtance: that ſufficiently jul. WM « infind 
_ tified their Prince in this meaſure. The war laments 
once kindled, it was too evident he had nothing n favo 
to hope for from that pyritan aſſembly, though cenſure 
he was weak 0 to ſuffer himſelf to be ca. nos Wil 

| joled and depriv 1 of the advantages. he had prince's 
gained, or was likely to gain over them, by liſten- bo temp 
ing to their overtures far a peace, which pre- WW th mo! 
ſently came to nothing.— They had, by this time, have de 
raiſed ſoldiers by his on authority againſt him, teſtants 
they had ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Scotland, and holics. 
moved Heaven and earth in their quarrel againſt . tnemy, 
their lawful monarch, Conſidering how he was conduct 
likely to be preſſed by thoſe iron-hearted men, e bought 
and forſeeing that it would be impoſſible for | for that 
either party, till both were united, effectually to him wh 
carry on tht Iriſh war, how car the candid, the prejudic 
judicious, the humane, hold him: criminal for 3 the tru 
procedure to which he was abſolutely forced from church 
motives of ſeli-· preſervation ? The ceſſation of WW puritan 
arms, the recal of the Engliſh: army, the attempt rad wh 
0 engage Iriſh troops in his ſervice to defend church, 
him from his inveterate perſecutors, are all cer: gran 
tainly juſtifiable upon this principle. Flite t] 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved that whatere! bridge 
were the firſt deſigns of the catholics of Ireland, dothing 
they now certainly offered to become loyal ſubjects, hs mo 
and, in the ſequel, many of them loſt their eſtates ertain 
and lives in his ſervice.— They acted upon prin- A durch 
eiples imitative of the Scots and Engliſh, fo' BN krland 


religion was got only the pretended, it 05 
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the real and principal cauſe of their inſurrection 3 
wy then had not the king a right to cloſe wirh 
ne ſet of rebels as well as with the other. 
The latter had always the preference; though at 
bt they committed an action that the others, bad 
$ they were, would have ſhuddered at. Nh | HP 
But the unhappy king was aſperſed, and accuſed 
of infincerity by both parties z for, while the Par- 
amentarians in England charged him 1 
n favour of the Iriſh, the Iriſh ſcrupled not to 
enſure him for his want of candour in his deal- 
nos with them, —— True it is, that this hapleſs 
pinces embarraſſments did ſometimes oblige hint 
v temporize z but could the moſt prudent and 
the moſt virtuous n in his ſituation poſſibly 
have done otherwiſe ?—Certainly not. The pro- 
rſtants ſaid he was too much inclined to the ca- 
tholics, The catholics thought him to be their 
tnemy, and averred, in juſtification of their own 
conduct, that nothing but neceſſity could have 
brought him to grant them any conceſſions, and 
for that very reaſon it was ſcarcely ſafe to truſt 
him when he did fo, Both parties argued from 
prejudice, upon falſe grounds, and. neither ſpoke 
the truth. Charles was a zealous ſon of the 
church of England, alike averſe to catholics and 
puritans, when either of them attempted to in- 
nd what he conceived to be the rights of th 
church. — but of a diſpoſition eaſily to be perſuade 
w grant all manner of indulgence alike to either, 
Kite they kept within proper bounds. . To a- 
bridge epiſcopacy in favour of Puritans was what 
thing but the greateſt diſtreſs of himſelf and 
his molt faithful friends could have made him en- 
tan a thought of. To grant churches and 
curch government abſolutely to the papiſts of 
land was what he would have died faber Oy 
| | . _ Naye- 


have conſented to; nay, it was what he real! 
| Joſt his life, becauſe he did not timely agree wi 
Perhaps this big to his. own. church was 
weakneſs, perhaps hg had better, in point of pry 
dence have agreed with either of theſe. parties 


than have rendered both diſſatisfied, and thereby 
wrought his own deſtruttion. _ Yet, in point of 
right, and if, in thy 
midſt of the miſeries and unforſeen misfortunes 


conſcience he was certainly 


that enſued he was ever heard to drop an ex 
preſſion, intimating that he wiſhed he had no 


been ſo ſtrict (as ſome aſſert) what unprejudiced 
perſon, who is poſſeſſed of the feelings of human- 


nity will not excuſe him | 


* « 


With reſpect to the Iriſh catholics, he certainly 
never meant to ſee them triumphant, he certain- 
ly was ſo far from being concerned in, that he de. 
teſted their inſurrection. Yet he doubtleſs dif. 
approved of thoſe meaſures, which were urged a 
excuſes for driving all, and really did drive ſome 
part of them into rebellion, and, both before and 
after that. dreadful] event would willingly have de. 
livered his ſubjects of that country from opprel- 
ſion, and, from a truly Chriſtian ſpirit, would have 
tolerated a religion whoſe tenets he did not ap- 


proye. _ 


It muſt be acknowledged on all hands, that the 
king from the very beginning of his diſputes 
with the Engliſh parliament was moſt. cruelly pet. 

Airs ; he was expoſed by mam 


plexed in his a | 
betrayed by ſome, loyally obeyed by few, and 
effectually ſerved by none. His having married 
a Roman Catholic princeſs added to bis embu. 
raſments, and the more tenderly he loved ber, 3 
ſhe was become odious to the generality even 
his loyal ſubjects, the greater was his unhappioels 
In the affairs of Ireland it was almoſt e 
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tom the nature of things but that ſhe muſt ſome- 
ines interfere, and towards the decline of the 
frour of the royal party, ſhe was in ſome inſtances 
nore attended to by the Iriſh than the king 
melt, who being under the influence of his ſub- 
xs factions was obliged to refer many things to 
ter which otherwiſe he would himſelf have ſettled. 
This princeſs, whatever her private character might 
k, was but ill ſuited to govern proteſtants or in- 
ard Engliſhmen of any denomination. Her ill- 
ad no concerted meaſures were greatly inſtrumental in 
kindling the civil war in England, and, by a con- 
duct founded on the ſame principles ſhe ſeems to 
hve kept that alive in Ireland, though it is moſt 
certain ſhe heartily wiſhed it to be extinguiſhed. - 
Amidſt all theſe difficulties and perplexities at home 


F 3 nd abroad, what could be expected from Charles, 
A en if he had been a man endowed with 
S wy much greater talents for government than ever fell 


to the thare of any of the Stuarts ?——Ir is plain 
that in the matter in preſent debate, he did nothing 


2; ” but what he had both a legal right to do, and what 
” eas impelled to by abſolute neceſſity. If he 
have hal been the author or abettor of this inſurrection; if 
t ap- he had from the firſt wiſhed well to the confederates 


8 the eſpouſers of his cauſe, and had only ſtirred : 


«0 ſtem up with a view of maſtering the Engliſh and 
P l drs by their means, how came it that he did not 
— | i once cloſe with them, and how can the difficulty 
a mn which he granted them any conceſſions 
wid be at all accounted for? And what were the con- 


ſons he granted? Were they ſo great as thoſe 
nelted upon by the Puritans of England, and 


+ "ich though equally deſtructive of the eſtabliſhed. 
gels, gon, he was moſt cruelly cenſured for not 
ble, conſenting to? In effect, he at laſt allowed nothing 
rom to the catholics but that liberty of conſcience, and 


al v0:ſhipping God in their own way, againſt which 
| = : though 
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though, for partieular political reaſons there we 
laws enacted, yet, in an enlightened age and 
civilized country, ſurely no man ſhould be blame 
for aſſerting as the undoubted and inherent righ a 

of any Chriſtian man or ſet of men whatſoevM 
while they demean themſelves quietly to the ec a 
vernment under which they live? Indeed, eve 
queen Elizabeth, whoſe acts and reign were chief 
quoted by the violent zealats for perſecution 
was far from being fevere in her requiſitions con 
cerning religion in Ireland, where the laws in force 
againſt the cathohes were not, at leaſt, ſo ſeverely 
1 executed as it was now contended they ought 
to be; her majeſty declaring, That ſhe wiſhed 
the Iriſh to ſee that ſhe purſued none in thoſe 
parts for religion.” — — A declaration which 
the queen malt certainly made, though indeed 
many exceſſes were committed under the ſanction 
of her royal authority, If then the king muſt make 
ſome conceſſions to a party, as was abſolutely the 
caſe, the maſt moderate ones were undoubtedly 
the beſt, and it is plain that he at laſt did only 
grant moderate ones to the catholics, who were 
to engage, in conſequence of theſe, to become 
loyal ſubjects, and every where to fight his bat- 
tles. The Puritans and their adherents, he plainly 
ſaw, canfined themſelves to one point, but when 
one diſpute was agreed proceeded to another ; 
they were refolved to ſtrip him of all the pov- 
er, if not of the very name of-'a king, wheres 
the catholics, in 'the midſt of their exceſſes, had 
at leaſt made ſome ſhew of allegiance, profeſſed 
to reſpect his -perſon, and to be tender of his 
prerogatives, though they ſometimes uſurped them: 
and with all this they ſeemed to have but c 
grand point in view, which granted, they mult re 
turn to obedience, and ſerve him moſt. faithfully, 
or be branded as the worſt of villains, 7555 
Fs „ > 2 0 
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em even by their own words: Charles and his mi- 
titers found a way to bring them in without entire» 
yielding up even.this one demand, whereas no- 

ting but abſolute compliance would fatisfy the 
republicans. What wonder is there then that of 

wo evils this unhappy prince was willing to 
cuſs that which was apparently the leaſt ?: 
The wonder is rather, that he did not ſooner and 

more _— comply with the Iriſh, and there- 

by ſave his life and honour, and preſerve at leaſt 
az of the three kingdoms which he was born to 
poſſels, —One thing, however, is certain, that if he 
hid fled to the inhabitants of Ireland, or indeed to 
tie inhabitants of Morocco, he could not have 

teen worſe treated, than when he ſurrendered him- 
elf to his own - countrymen, and being by them 
&livered up, was brought as à criminal to his 
tral, while he was treating with the patliament, 
n terms of peace, upon the public faith of the 
nation. | 922 %%% EE at bf 7 

But to return to the matter of the ceſſation: = ; 
——Ormond, though he had promiſed to meet | 
the rebels, as I mentioned above, was yet much 
perplexed and far from being pleaſed with his 
commiſſion, On the one hand, he well knew 
iat many members of the council ſtill diſap- 

proved the meaſure, and notwithſtanding the ſij- 
tuation Dublin was in, were ſtruck with a kind 
of horror at the thoughts af treating with a 
people, whom they looked upon as ſavages, . Some . 
of them had Joſt friends, relations, or property in 
tis war, and thaſe, from a ſpirit. of revenge ö 
untractable; others heartily hated the confede- 
nted on account of their religion, and theſe, from 
ſpirit of zeal, were implacable. Ormond him- 
lt, though on the whole a good man, and a 
fend to the king and his intereſts, being f 
ache to the forms of the church of England. 


trembled 
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therewith by his majeſty, and ſhould do nothing 
therein bur what he conceived to be fit. ! . 
| the received a copy of their commiſſion, and 


* 
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HI 

trembled at the conſequences which might e dem h 
ſue. from the peace to which this ceſſation wi ind © 
intended as a prelude, and fo far his own weig ud pr 
was thrown into the ſcale with the oppoſers. Naß, 
But on the other hand, he conceived it high tird o. 
neceſſary that there ſhould be an union in Irclani ud thi 
for his majeſty's ſervice in both kingdoms ; an greed 
this principle ſwayed him to do all that wa fear, 
poſſible to reconcile things, and put an end t &clare 
the ſcene of civil war. — Theſe laſt conſiderationf ipport 
preponderating, he went to the place appointed l. 7 
refolving to do all in his power to obey hi bew n 
Prince, if he could do fo, to the honour of hi tis ma 
crown and dignity and the ſafety of the protcilanWil on a 
religion as by law eſtabliſhed. __ 5 They 
With theſe ſentiments, the marquis repaireꝗq ſcderate 
to the congreſs, where he was met by tb upplics 
lord Gormanſtown, the lord Mufkerry, Sir L Then 2 
cas Dillon, Sir Rober Talbot, Sir Hugh O' Nes title by 
Geoffry Brown, Evev Mac Gennis, and Joh proteſta 
Walſh, who acted as / commiſſioners for the con what th 
federates.— Ormond receiving them in hl wow, | 
tent near Caſtle Martin, fitting and covered, bu fence of 
they appeared uncovered. He told them he wa nextve 
come to meet them according to their deſie w way; 
and added, That he expected their propoſals in toweve: 
writing. — After this they demanded to fee h catholic: 
commiſſion, (expreſſing themſelves willing to ſe N of an hi 
theirs) — and when they found that no boch men, m 
but his lordſhip was named in the king's com king's f 


miſſion, as their authority was likewiſe to tres vbrreve 
with him alone, they moved, That the neg dem, a. 
tiation might be 'kept ſecret till the matter was 
ns Poems The marquis anſwered, Tha, 
28 . 
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tem have a copy of his majeſty's letter of the 
vid of May, ſixteen hundred and forty-one, 
nd promiſed them, upon the concluſion. of the 
xeaty, a copy of his majeſty's letter of the twenty- 
fird of April, ſixteen hundred and forty, three, 
ad then they tendered propoſitions ; and having 
greed that the ceſſation of arms ſhould be for 
z year, Ormond , propoſed that they ſhould firſt 
&clare what. they would contribute towards the 
üpport of his mazeſty's army during that inter- 
nl. To which they replied, That when they 
knew what they had to give, they would aſſiſt 
i majeſty according to their utmoſt abilities, 
g on all occaſions they had heretofore done.? 
They met again at Sigginſtown, where the con- 
federates declared that they would conſider” on 
lupplies when the ceſſation was firſt agreed upon. 
Then a diſpute, aroſe concerning the name or 
title by which they ſhould: be addreſſed, and their 
proteſtations, the marquis not being willing to allow 
what they deſigned in their public inftrumeats to 
wow; namely, That they had taken arnis in de- 
fence of their religion, his majeſty's rights and pre- 
ogatives, and the liberties of the kingdom, and 
no ways to oppoſe his majeſty's authority Here 
towever, having granted to the confederated 
atholics, every thing which juſtice could claim 
of an hiſtorian, I cannot help: obſerving that theſe 
men, made as many objections as others of the 
king's ſubjects to thoſe prerogratives they extolled, 
Wicrever they conceived themſelves oppreſſed by 
them, as in the earl of Strafford's adminiſtration, 
and at divers other times. -In ſuch inſtances we 
ke the inſtability and inconſiſtency, not of a party 
ut of human nature itſelf, and therefore they are 
Fthy to be recorded.] But this was only one 
obſtaele out of many that retarded the buſineſs 
wich Charles now began moſt ardently to wiſh 
= were 
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were accompliſhed ; yet ſo much political prude 
paſſed between him and his miniſters, on the 9 
part, and between them and the confederates on 
other, that a man unacquainted with the nature q 
ſuch negotiations, would have thought none of t 
parties had the leaſt inclination to come to x 
agreement: et the contrary. was really the caſe. 
all theſe delired the ceſſation, and defired a peac 
but all from different views and motives---Char 
wanted the matter ſettled, in order to check 
arbitrary meaſures of the Puritan parliament, y 
he wanted it done in ſuch a manner as to fave hi 
conſcience, and give no offence to his loyal proteſ 
tant ſubje&s, --Ormond wiſhed it accompliſhed i 
order to ſave his royal maſter whom he loved, and 
to deliver the kingdom he ruled from the miſeri 
of a civil war; but he defired it might be done i 
ſuch a manner as might preſerve the king's co 
ſequence and his own, in the ſcale of government 
and give little or nothing up in point of his 7 


ligion, for which at that time be ſeems to hard 
been zealous over-much. Laſtly, the confederates 


(who were the moſt ———_—_ all in their ex- 
pectations) deſired to have firſt a ceſſation, and afte! 
Wards a peace entirely on their own terms, ſuch a 
might ſecure their honour, exculpate them fre 
every m_—_ ot rebellion, inſtate them in the 
public practice of their religion not only by way 
toleration, but as they expreſſed it even in # 
greatæſt ſplendour.— It is no wonder, in this fies 
- tion, that the parties were a long time before the) 
could agree upon any thing. The title of a 
dreſs, the ſettling of quarters, the means of fup- 
ply, the times of meeting, and an hundred my 
18 am", 5 conſequences __ 3 
inning of this preliminary treaty, whic 
. — Ogre all "ihe miſcarriages of the ** 
peace. And the matter was in agitation Jo 
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June till September, when at laſt it was con- 


rude cluded, Ormond, having firſt taken every precau- 
he o ton to throw off all blame from himſelf, if any 
on hould be, and having conſulted the great men, 
ure q vio gave their opinion in the following inſtru- 
of t nent, before the particular preliminary treaty was 
© 28 concluded. -—©  _ LE: 6.00 
caſe. « WHEREAS, the lord marquis of Ormond 
-pecc temanded the opinions; As well of the members 
— pointed from the council-board to aſſiſt his 
« brahip in the preſent treaty, as of other per- 
2 ſons of honour and command, that have fince 
* the beginning thereof repaired out of ſeveral parts 
N of this kingdom to his lordſhip. They therefore 
72 ſniouſly confedering How much his majeſty's army bath 
mere ach ſuffered for want of relief out of England, 
"94 (though the ſame was often preſſed and impor- 


tuned by his moſt gracious majeſty, who hath 


* kit nothing unattempted which might conduee to 
bis their ſupport and maintenance) and unto what 
„ ha dnmon miſery not only the officers and ſol- 
Ay diers, but others alſo his majeſty's good ſubjects 
Ver vichin this kingdom are feduced Land farther 
3 feet conſidering how many of his majeſty's principal 
ſuch 2 jorts and places of ſtrength are at this preſen in 
o_ diftreſs, and the imminent danger the kingdom 
in them likely to fall into 3z—and finding no poſſibility 
ay 0 of proſecuting the war without farther ſupplies, 
„ ee they ran apprehend no hope nor poſſibility it 


lue time: They for theſe cauſes do conceive it 


re they _ for his majeſty's honour and ſervice that 
of ad * lord marquis do aſſent to a ceſſation of arms 
ar one whole year, on the articles and condi- 
 frive wag this day drawn up, and to be perfetted by 
en the "4g of his majeſty's commiſſion - of this king- 
indeed C2 of Ireland. —Witneſs our hands, the 5 
fee ath day of September, in the year one thou- 
o fron end fix hundred and forty- three. 128 
WON ES Clan- 
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Clanrickard and St. | James Ware I. Gifford * 
Albans Michael Emly | kilip Percival — 
Roſcommon | Foulk Huntly | Richard Jebſon are 
Richard Dungany | John Powlet | Henry Warren for the 
Edward Brabazon | aurice Euſtace | Albanus Locky, x the 
 Tnchiquin | Edward Povey | advocatus Regis. ter ha 
n A | 
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Ormond having gotten. the better of the c; 
tholics in the matter of their title, which 
told them was not at that time proper to b 
uſed to him, and having beſides obtained fron 
them the promiſe of a greater ſum of ; money 
than the Engliſh parliament had at any one ti 
ſent over into that kingdom, it is not at al 
wonderful if we find his addreſs cried. up at thi 
Engliſh court, and the king rejoicing; that he po 
ſeſſed ſo worthy a ſervant, —But. this. laſt conf 
deration, if indeed no other had exiſted, woulc 
have been of itſelf ſufficient to haye... give 
birth to other. ſentiments in the breaſts of thok 
who compoſed the parliament, They treated thi 
ceſſation wich abhorrence and contempt, The 
averred it was deſtructive to the proteſtants c. 
Ireland. They urged it would give the tebel 
time to recruit their forces; nay, fo ridiculouſh 
abſurd were they as to obſerve, among othe 
things, that it would keep the adventurers out 
of the fruits of their expences a twelve-montl 
(as if they had been abſolutely on the eve 0 
ſubduing the iſland, though they had driven the 
Prince to the neceſſity of withdrawing his arm 
from thence, and knew very well that they al 
intended to recal all the Scots as well as Eng 
liſh who had gone over thither on their account) ab 
ſurd as this method of argument was, ſince the pro 
teſtants muſt be every way gainers by the ceſſation 
if honourably adhered to, yet it ſerved for a pr. 
| tence to impeach the marquis of Ormond, 
PS: als nominally 
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D, 
5 uninally deprive him of this poſt in Ireland, 
4 Wiring him incapable of holding any office 
n Wl; the future. Nay, ſo much were the minds 
ky, the Engliſh prejudiced by the falſe relations 
b. key had received concerning the affairs of Ire- 


nd, that even many of the cavaliers laid down 


uy longer, now he had heard of the ceſſation, 
Circumſtances like theſe would almoſt make 
me exclaim with the poet, © That Heaven firſt 


weed to deſtruftion.” Indeed one would have 
thought the Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh at this fa- 
tl period all poſſeſſed with ſuch a ſtrange phrenſy 


mon t; led each them to labour their own ruin. 
would be Engliſh, in particular, if they had not been 
| give oft to all ſenſe of their own good, would never 
2 We have run on from one error into another, as they 
ed this dd, and continually thwarted alike the king's in- 
be ert and their own; But they were now arrived 


« ſuch a paſs that it was impoſſible to convince 
them of what was their real good; and thoſe only 
vho endeavoured ſuch a conviction loſt their labour, 


fl 
oe The Scots though, as yet in ſeeming amity with 
 othe | S ws 7 
s oute parliament of England, were foſtering thoſe 
noni rds of diſcontent which afterwards broke forth 
eve 0 


ino open war between the two kingdoms. —— 
The bulk of the people of both nations had 
learned a method of juſtifying every abſurd or 


= el action of their lives by quoting and wreſting 
Eno © ſcriptures to authoriſe it. They adopted a 


kind of carit which they uſed upon all occaſions, 


e pro Defacing churches, and aſſaulting the eſtabliſhed 
Ladion, WY miniſters, was „ Pulling down the high places, 
a pre- ind exterminating the prieſts of Baal.“ Deſtroy» 
„ s che king's loyal ſubjefts was Slaying the 


Fhlflines,”” And, if by chance, a ſtraggling Iriſh- 
. H 3 N man 


fxir arms, and Holland left Oxford, ſaying; That 
ls conſcience would not permit him to ſtay there 


wnfounds the reaſon of thoſe whom it has de- 


ms, HIS TOWT ev 1 RELANH | 
man was taken, no quarter was to be given hinll 
however innocent, becauſe © Samuel hewed Aga 
in pieces.” Though it he had any thing valu 


HI 
ect m 


wing | 


ble to be ſtripped of, they were not fo ſerupu n is 
lous in deſtroying that, but reſerved it for a"! to 
offering—not to the Lord indeed; but to thei g0' 
own inſatiable deſire of plunder.— With this ki kedes | 
of grimace they deceived others, and ſometineMvght 
even themſelves, and this it was that (rogetheii®! dee. 
with the riches of the city of London) ſupport « their 
the parliament againſt their prince, and, in ti rade 
end, worked both his and their own undoing. boy fo n 
In Ireland, the catholics, miſted by their chief of a 
and grofly abuſed by their prieſts, had ſo longhi 
breathed nothing but war and deſtruction again Wvantag 
the enemies of their. religion, that when they ſa pure I 
themſelves at the eve of an accommodation, the) tough r 
were but little ſatisfied, and how ſincere ſoever ti r will 
great men might now be in their deſire of putting lich ov 
an end to the war, yet there was a flame kin ul the 1 
dled which it was afterwards difficult for them t C lated 
extinguiſh. They and the ecclefiaflics had wounds mark 
up the Iriſh to a pitch of malicious phrenhi. Le ce 
as high as that to which the puritan chiefs H eh 
teachers had raiſed the Engliſh, Saints, miracles ion it 
relics, and charms, had been called in to the I eties 
ſiſtance of their cauſe, and to all this holy trum d it h 
pery was added the pope's benediction, with tea cc 
vain promiſes of aid from foreign princes, bares re 
either could not, or would not effectually af and 
them. Had theſe people been never ſo well di. mp 
poſed to their rightful ſovereign in the beginning . tro! 
a concurrence of ſuch circumſtances would hee © 
been enough to wean their minds from a proper Mhpiracy 
obedience to his authority as veſted in his p. indered 
teſtant deputy. Beſides, they had for ſome time The er 
paſt been accuſtomed to a kind of republican g® Tiles 


vernment of their own chuſing z and _— ſe 


: # j 


n hin 
Aga 
value 


it men may pay to the royal dignity, after 
ning been once uſed to enjoy a greater latitude 
ka is conſiſtent with the kingly rules, it is very 


er, ind to bring them again to ſubmit to order and 
o thei overnment. Such was the caſe z and if it 
is kin des be conſidered how highly theſe people 
nete booght themſelves intereſted in inſiſting on what 
ogethe ey deemed good terms, after having ſhed ſo much 


their own and others blood to procure them, 
& reader will ſomewhat the more readily conceive” 
by fo many obſtacles came to be thrown in the 
chief of a peace in Ireland, as well as in England, 
tough in the eye of reaſon it muſt have appeared 


o Jon 

againff A rantageous to both governments. From the 

ey dure J have drawn of the times, (which indeed, 
tough not exaggerated, is a moſt deplorable one) 


le will alſo conceive an idea of the diſmal gloom 
which overcaſt the minds of men, and occaſioned 
e kin! the rage and horrars of the civil wars that 
hem t eblated theſe unhappy kingdoms, and left laſt- 
wounds marks of their devaſtation to ſucceeding ages. 

The ceſſation in Ireland being thus concluded, 
hough Ormond was well pleaſed with the ſatis- 
jracks ion it yielded to his majeſty, he was yet full of 
che aiJctics as to the conſequences of it. And in- 
trum- it had not been long made before there were 
Mutual complaints ta be heard of the contracting 
„ who "cs relative to excurſions, extending of quar- 
_— ers, and the like; and, amongſt the reſt, the Eng- 
ell di. complained that the Iriſh had prohibited their 
nning y from felling them proviſions, even for ready 
| havent) on which account they ſaid there was a 


proper nipiracy to ſtarve them, as the ceſſation of arms 
s pro- ndered them from preying the country. 
> time The earl of Caſtſchaven was accuſed of conti- 


1 18 the war, and taking ſeveral places after 
yer Te knew of the ceſſation, and the catholic confe- 


RA eee 
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Carte, 


with breach of contract in not having paid th 
trary, having ſeized on the caſtle and effects 


their quarters, and other ſuch exaCtions, exto 
ing money from the Engliſh, | 


: lieutenant general was buſied in ſending over h 
and the temporary effect their arrival there hat 


had the Iriſh returned timely to their obedience 


to remit much of their rigour and ſtomach i 
war at the news. of the arrival of Ormond's lit 


he reſerved only one hundred and fifty horſe, 2 
two thouſand foot. In the April following, 
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derates were cenſured for having ſuffered ti eker 
pope's bull to be publiſhed after that agreemeſ he 
took place. | | FS fkmn 
Thirty thouſand and eight hundred pounds h mation 

been promiſed as a ſubſidy, the Iriſh were charge nd cot 
amy it 
Cork, 1 
other m 
the troc 
bitants | 
After 
the lord 
Dermod 
ents | 
and; V 
deputed 
ther, $1 
whom 8 
bach ( 
proteſta 
lords ju 
of their 
To wh 
would 

going v 
not rec 
further 
proper 
a petiti 
the Iril 
to his 


ſum, according to ſtipulation: but, on the co 


ſome proteſtants, and, by tolls for paſſing throug 


But notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, th 
troops into England to his majeſty's aſſiſtance 
was ſufficient to ſhew what might have been do 


and like loyal ſubjects aſſiſted, or indeed only madf 
a ſhew of aſſiſting their king. | 

For the Puritans, a ſet of men at that ti 
to be worked upon only by their fears, bega 


tle army from Ireland, concerning which howeve 
they cauſed it to be reported, That it was co 
Doſed of a body of bloody Iriſh rebels, whom 
ned the good people of England to be ur 
on their guard againſt, However, the treaty « 
Uxbridge was the conſequence, which probabi 
would have ſucceeded better if a few thouſand 
more had been landed to Charles's aſſiſtance. 


In the month of January, James marquis 0 4 pee 
Ormond was ſworn lord lieutenant at Chill * 8 
church in Dublin, Who immediately ſet humic wh 8 


jects Toy 
1o this 
preſente 


about re forming and reducing the army, ſo ti 


* ſeſſion of parliament * at * 1 
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ND | 
ed Mbc:ker of both houfes iſſued orders to the officers 
reemer i the army that none of them ſhould take the 


bkmn league and covenant. In May, a procla- 
nation was iſſued to free from cuſtom all goods 
ud commodities imported for the relief of the 
my into Dublin from Drogheda, Carlingford, 


nds h 
charge 


0 | 
be 1 (ork, Dundalk, Youghal, or Kinſale, and ſeveral 
ts aer meaſures were taken for the ſubſiſtance of 
hrongl de troops, and the eaſe of the proteſtant inha- 


itants of that kingdom. N 

After the ceſſation, the confederates ſent over 
he lord viſcount Muitkerry, Sir Robert Talbot, 
Dermod Mac Teig O'Brian, and others, as their 
gents to treat of a peace with the King of Eng- 
kd; while the lords juſtices on their parts had 


EX[01 


es, th 
ver h 
ſtance 
re had 


en do epuced Sir William Steward, Sir Gerald Low- 
diene der, Sir Philip Percival, and Juſtice Donelan, to 
ly mac whom Sir George Ratcliff, and Sir William Sand- 


bach (then at London) were added; but the 
proteſtants not ſatisfied with this, required of the 
brds juſtices to obtain a licence for veſting agents 


To which the lords juſtices replied, that they 
were ould by no means hinder ſuch agents from 
going whither they pleaſed, but that they could 
bot recommend them to the king till his majeſty's 
further pleaſure were known. So they thought 
caty Proper to wait; but in the mean time they framed 
« petition to his majeſty, ſetting forth, That 
the Iriſh rebellion was raiſed out of deteſtation 
io his bleſſed government, and for rooting out 


© 

quis e tte proteſtant religion, and diſpoſſeſſing his ma- 
Chic / of that kingdom, without the leaſt occa- 
himte bon given by his majeſty or his proteſtant ſub- 
ſo thi ſects,” They alſo framed a proteſt, with regard 
ſc, 1e this petition (a copy of which having been 


Picnted to the lords juſtices at that juncture, 


- 


their own to repair to his majeſty in England. 


ſcemed 
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ſeemed not to meet with their approbation)—The 


ſubſtance of the. proteſt was as follows: 


* SUFFERING, under the miſconſtruction of 
our petition, we hold it fit to declare that we ex- 
hibited not the ſame through want of aſſurance 
of his majeſty's care of the proteſtant religion 
and of his ſubjects z nor yet to divert any ſup 
plies that may be drawn from hence againſt ſuc 
as in his majeſty's kingdom of England hay 
taken up arms againſt him, but merely in right 
to God's cauſe, and in our right, humbly to 
inform his majeſty when the Iriſh agents ſhall 
repair unto him, if the ſaid agents ſhall endes: 
vour to ſurpriſe or prejudice us in either. This 
is the commiſſion we give, and if any perſon or 
perſons employed by us ſhall go farther, or other- 
wiſe buſy themſelves ro the diſturbance of his 
majeſty's ſervice, againſt ſuch we do, and ſhall 
proteſt, as being in our intentions no parties there- 
unto.—Which, as it may ſerve to vindicate our 
faith to his moſt ſacred majeſty, ſo it may ſhe 
how cauſeleſs the jealouſies are of this addreſs to 


Him.“ 


This inſtrument which was intitled, The ſens 
of divers of his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjecs, io 
have figned to the late petition directed to bis na- 
jeſty, was well enough calculated to take off the 
odium which the royal party might otherwiſe have 
caſt upon the framers of ſuch a petition at ſuch 
a time. Nevertheleſs, it is plain by their man- 
ner of proceeding (diſtin& from that of govert- 
ment) as it was afterwards alſo, from the pto- 
ceedings of their agents, that they were ſo ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt an accommodation with the Iriſh 
that they would rather have hazarded their royal ma- 


ſter's ſafety and their own, than have ſuffered i. 


At length after ſome delays, having rece 
the king's licence, the petitioner's agents, —_ 
Lakes aha aol co 


HIS 
whom v 
wok ſhi 
pril, ca 
vohth | 
when th 
help ob! 
alvatior 
not gen 
forced ! 
land, 

But t 
within t 
their rec 
puzzled 
which v 
df Irela 
not enſu 
ſwer, al 


ton of 


ſhould | 
informec 
come to 
proteſtar 
much d 
Ireland 
in effect 
that the 
ſſibly 
Phe 
Iſh, be 
i the f. 
It was 
Were no 
That 
terms, 11 
Were aff 


dome w 


| libert 


whom were Sir Charles Coot and captain Parſons, 
wok ſhipping for England, on the ſecond day of A- 
il, came to Oxford on the ſeventh, and on the 
whth kiſſed the King's hand; to whoſe preſence 
when they were admitted, his majeſty could not 
lp obſerving that the Iriſh 927 upon their 
ſüration to him, That at firſt the conſpiracy was 
jor general, but that thoſe of the Pale were 
forced into rebellion by the governors of Ire- 
land, el 
But the agents left nothing unſaid or undone 
within the compaſs of their abilities to fruſtrate 
their reconciliation z though they were effectually 
puzzled by a queſtion which Charles put to them, 
which was, In what condition the proteſtants 
of Ireland were, as to defence, if a peace ſhould 
nt enſue ?? To this they returned an evaſive an- 
ſyer, and though it was doubtleſs the main queſ- 
ton of all, deſired time to confider of what they 
ſhould not have come over without being fully 
nformed of, — Vet Sir William Saintleger being 
ome to Oxford told the lord Digby, That the 
poteſtant forces that came from Munſter were 
much diſſatisfied that the proteſtant agents from 
Ireland received ſo little countenance ; whereas, 
n effect they received every rational ſatisfaction 
that the king, circumſtanced as he was, could 
poſſibly afford them. | 
When they objected to the propoſitions of the 
Inſh, being aſked, What the proteſtants would do, 
the former ſhould break off the treaty, which 
* was expected they would do if their terms 
"Tc not yielded to: they confidently replied, — 
That the rebels might be brought to better 
tems, if they were holden to it; for that they 
*c aſſured the lord Muſkerry had refuſed to 
dome with limitted inſtructions, but would be 
liberty to dq as he ſhould ſee cauſe.” Which 
> aſſertion 
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HI 
aſſertion of theirs proved to be a lie; for ch 
Iriſh agents of the confederacy before they with te del; 
drew declared themſelves unable to recede from ;, inc 
the ſtipulations marked out to them; though they The 
intimated to the king, That they believed thei that he 
principals, when. truly informed of his majeſty's 25 

circumſtances would comply with them ſo far as yy 
to moderate their demands to what he might con- ration, 


veniently grant:“ and promiſed, That they would into a 
ſolicit them for that purpoſe, in conſequence oi po 
which, a commiſſion under the great ſeal wa 


b N _ neceſfit 
ſent over to the lord lieutenant, impowering him 


ut 
to make peace with the king's catholic ſubjects, & th 
upon conditions agrecable to the public good an many | 
welfare, that might produce ſuch a peace andi t:ino 
union in Ireland as might vindicate his royal 71. ca 
authority there, and ſuppreſs thoſe in arms againtl uhich 
him in England and Scotland. And at the ſane klaxed 
time he was ordered to continue the ceſſation oi .; rig 
arms for twelve months longer. be dep: 
Theſe being departed, the proteſtant agent lis prit 
waited on ſecretary Nicholas, and were by hig vas lik 
introduced, for the laſt time, to his majeſty, va land, u 
told them, That he had written to the marqu who w 
of Ormond concerning the proteſtants of Ireland ſures v. 
and that he would uſe his beſt endeavoyrs for then their k 
there, as he did for himſelf here. (adding) Trl dbe lor 
he meant his good proteſtant ſubjects, but na tumed 
covenanters or their adherents :? whereupon th not ob 
agents withdrew themſelves, little ſatisfied vl wo bis 
the ſucceſs of their unſeaſonable embaſly. oraciou 
The lord lieutenant received the commilſa to the « 
above-mentioned on the twenty- ſixth day of Jul tebels, 
but the confederates choſe an eccleſiaſtic to te don. 
for them, Ormond would not admit of, 1 But 
therefore this and other diſputes delayed believe 
ters till the ſixth of September, when the ia rwe 
having inſiſted on the repeal of part of the Who th 


tute of 2. Eliz, c. 1. and on other cen 
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r the wich Ormond conceived to be unreaſonable, 
with kk dclayed the treaty, and wrote over to England 
from © know his majeſty's farther pleaſure. 


The king, in anſwer, gave him to underſtand, 

| thei that he approved his anſwers to the contederates, 

nd would willingly have him infiſt on them; 

Far as but if the Iriſh could not be brought to mode- 
t con- nion, then rather to yield to terms than enter 
would into a new war; but not to yield to the repeal 

of Poyning's act, unleſs there were an ablolute 

neceſſity. | | | | 

g him But how deſirous ſoever the king might be 

bjects WM for the peace with the Iriſh, yet there were 

many obſtacles in the way, which prevented its 

* ant raking place till it was too late to ſerve him.— 

The catholics, on their part, ſtill inſiſted on things 

again vhich people of any moderation ought to have 

relaxed in, whilſt Ormond, on the other hand, 
s rigidly refuſed to comply with any thing which 

he deemed derogatory to the dignity, religon, or 


on of 


agent bis prince's rights. But this was not all; for there 
ha vas likewiſe a party of meddling fanatics in Ire- 
„ wa band, who were the ſcourge of government, and 
narqu who were always inveighing againſt thoſe mea- 
_ ſures which alone could have preſerved to them 
) | 


their lives and properties, and theſe importuned 


That the lord of Inchiquin (who was at that time re- 


ut , turned in diſguſt from England, becauſe he could 
* not obtain the preſidency. of Munſter) to write 


to his majeſty, modeſtly deſiring he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to break his royal word given 
to the confederates, and again to proclaim them 


tebels, and exclude them from all hopes of par- 
to nen con. | = 


1 But as neither Inchiquin nor thoſe men really 
* believed Charles would take ſuch a ſtep, it was 
* ſclolved to throw themſelves upon the pailiament, 


Who thereupon made this carl preſident of M = 
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ſter, chiefly becauſe he had driven the Iriſh out 
of Cork, on account of a report which was cir- 


brdſhi 


excelle 


culated, that they had plotted with a certain friar 7 

to betray the city into the hands of the confe- FEW 

„ : 8 with, f 

The Engliſh account of this plot, as extracted 1 

from Sir Richard Gething's diſpatch to ſecretary than, © 

Lane 1s as follows : He ſays, * That one colo- "Wha 

nel Croning ſent to major Muſchamp, to give him All 

a meeting, which being done, he offered to open ed » 

him a way for great preferment, which was no ** 

other than by delivering up the fort of Cork, ——_ 

as the lord lieutenant ſhould direct. Muſchamp felled t 

replying, That he deſired no eaſier ſtep to pte. ds plo 

ferment than the lord of Ormond's direction, Cro- . 

ning deſired him to meet a certain lord the "hs 

next day, which he accordingly did, and being e proc 

obliged to ſecrecy, that lord told him, That if le adv; 

he would ſurrender the fort of Cork into his hands fading 

he ſhould have the lord marquis of Ormond lament, 

warrant for it, and great promotion for his re. hin BS 

ward :—Muſchamp anſwered, That he was wil t apree 

ling to obſerve the marquis's command, pro- WW... Irift 

vided he ſaw an authentic warrant z whereupon var in t 

the aforeſaid lord pulled out a warrant, written ir 

(as he ſaid) with the marquis's hand, > efſation, 

porting, That whereas the marquis Was diſab F thur Lof 

ka putting neceſſary proviſions of victuals an trowing 

| ammunition into the fort of Cork, for the pie. got into 
L ſent defence thereof, therefore he (oy, The n 
| was required to deliver up the ſame . Cork had 
hands of the aforeſaid lord, —aſſuring him, 1 em it e 
: | whatever conditions that lord ſhould condeſcent it the | 
unto, his excellency would confirm them. — ring off 
i champ, though aſtoniſhed, promiſed to p. 0 be mond; 
the contents if his lordſhip would give him! tion pa 


warrant, but he was told he muſt perform the 


work firſt, which when he demurred ga 
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1 


brdſhip ſaid, That then he might write to his 


rted But Muſchamp diſcovered all to the lord 
of Inchiquin, as he was pre- engaged to do; wha 
aviſed him to ſend to the lord he had converſed 
ith, for a copy of the warrant in queſtion, when 


acted he did ſo twice, but could get no other anſwer 
car UA than, © That it was ſent back to the marquis of 
ot Ormond.” 


All theſe circumſtances major Muſchamp de- 
cared upon oath before a council of war. 
In conſequence, ſome of the conſpirators were 


-ork, executed, and, as it is ſaid, one of them con- 
1amp felled the deſign, and the lord Inchiquin made 
den tis plot an excuſe for his acting in the manner 
| 2 above related, | 85 


Yet whatever he might hope from his method 


tle advantage in his firſt ſetting out, for notwith- 
fading the honour conferred on him by the par- 
lament, they not being in a condition to furniſh 
lim with proper ſupplies, he was himſelf obliged 
agree to a temporary ceſſation of hoſtilities with 
de Iriſh, till the earl of Caſtlehaven renewed the 
var in the ſpring, and in the interim the fort of 


— Duncannon, which had never ſubmitted to the 
bled (ſation, was taken by general Preſton, Sir Ar- 
s and tiur Loftus being prevented by a great ſtorm from 


Urowing ſupplies into the place, even though he 
got into the harbour. | 


_ | The noiſe which the conſpiracy to deliver up 
That ok had made all over the iſland, and the con- 
eſcend du 1: every where gave the Engliſh, together 
Mu. th the pretence of a warrant from the lieutenant 
rom e offered for its ſurrender, gave the marquis of 
m the mond great anxiety, who conceiving his repu- 


ion particularly concerned in the affair, it is 


ſaid 
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ff proceeding, it ſeemed to promiſe him but lit. Or. 
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axcelleney for farther ſatis faction. And fo they 8 


ho 
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it is ſaid he wrote an expoſtulatory letter to tꝗ er 
lord, who had tampered with Muſchamp, tc wy pot 
which his Lordſhip returned the following an; | | 


me: OF auch 
« May it pleaſe your Excellency, WT od uſa 

c J have received your letter of the 25th el hac 
the laſt, wherein you are pleaſed to command ml ir inte? 


to deliver my knowledge in a report given out by re h 
one major Muſchamp, and wherein your excellen Attac 
cy, as you are, pleaſed to take notice, find yourſelii en at 
highly concerned. My lord, before T ſhall pro o diſpo 
ceed to deliver my knowledge on that buſineſs WW; of 
in the firſt place, I fhall crave your 3 ay bod 
don, if for compaſſing my own ends it ſhall! appre 
— that I have made uſe of your excellency Nec 
name without warrant, through which there may prince 
ariſe any blame or blemiſh to your lordſhip; th bands 
being granted me, all that I can remember is ty it is 
__follaweth: A. been pre 
It is very true (my lord,) Muſchamp em me 
ployed one of his friends unto me, ſignifying hit their 
diſlike of my lord of Inchiquin, whom he fou your 
to be entirely in his actions and reſolutions for th nder m 
parliament, and therefore thought fit to ſeck m bvur lord 
ad vice to put him in a preſent way, whereby Wn to r 
might ſecure the fort for his majeſty's ſervice uwe him 
Truly my lord, I was loth to loſe ſuch an opt he al 
portunity to do my country ſervice, and immer, th. 
diately returned him anſwer to meet me the nett the 
day after at a caſtle of mine, which he performen direct 
that day or the next day after, (as near 4s 10 
remember,) and upon our meeting he being fo 
to . ſecrecy in all things, I moved unto him er 
ning the fort, to which he ſeemed to incline, m 
= ing great expreffion and fervency in all reſpects | 
| preſerve his loyalty, and to ebſerve (upon the * 
inclination or notice) any commands that out 
come unto him from your excellency : put 
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ber diſcourſe, he fell to wiſh I had the fort in 
y poſſeſſion, ſo he were ſure that the party where- 
an: | was, and myſelf, were for the king; to 
lch I anſwered, that by the good countenance 


th « lf had in England, and our coming without rub 
d interruption from thence, might in ſome ſort 
ut by are him thereof; which proving not altogether 
ellen factory unto him, he replied, That if he had 


ten any directions from your excellency for him 
o diſpoſe of the place, he would obey it to the 
ſineſs MM bG of his life, and deliver it either unto me, or 
ay body elſe your lordſhip would appoint,” which 


nhalt! :pprehended a buſineſs much conducive to his 


mieſty's ſervice, and the preſervation" of this 
e may province againſt the rebels in England into whoſe 
kands I was aſſured, the ſame ſhould be put as 
ww it is; and preſuming that it would have not 


p em tr me to uſe any ſleight or means to get it out 
ng bie their hands, 1 preſumed to frame a warrant 
toun an your lordſhip's name, authoriſing him to ſur- 


for ti der me that hold to his majeſty's uſe, and that 


ek vr lordſhip had received ſufficient aſſurance from 
eby ne, to re. deliver it upon demand, which I read 


an op he alledged) for his juſtifications but I in- 


imme ted, that I would not part with the inſlrument, 


ail the work were accompliſhed according to 
torn iitic directions; whereupon he took time to pre- 
s | cali and conſider of the buſineſs, for two days, as 


g fer as I can remember, and then he was to ſend 
Once farther reſolution unto me, or to appoint 
e, Mm other meeting, and, ſince I have not heard 
pects e thing from him, but within fix days after I 
the 1c ould hear that he diſcovered it unto my lord of 
t ov ciquin, and ſome others at a council of war.— 


jen upol 


fa lord he thought to catch me, and I was hope- 


ful 


nd uſage the reſt of the commiſſioners and my- 


ſervice iWunto him; he would have it into his own hands 


$$ 
1 


teen prejudicial to his majeſty or your lordſhip, | 


27 ; 
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ems i 
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* 


ht they ſhould conſider them as enemies, and 
kired their proceeding againſt them as ſuch might 
n be deemed a violation of the 2 1 
W [1 the beginning of the next year Monroe pub- - 


. 


ky declared that he had a commiſſion from the 
xliament to govern the province, and a council 
if var being ſummond to meet colonel Chi- 
deter at Belfaſt, he ſurpriſed that town becauſe 


te colonel had iſſued proclamation againſt the 
arquis of An- 


menant, on the other hand, the M ̃ 
tim, ſent two thouſand five hundred Iriſh to 
Fotland, in order to keep their Northern neigh- 
real their forces from Ireland. | 
All this year was ſpent in various diſpr 


tours employed at home, and to induce them ro 


he parliament” had declared at the treaty of Ux- 


bridge, That the king had no power to .make 
ſuch a ceſſation. — The confederates not ſatisfied _ 


with Ormond's conduct had now recourſe to the 
Queen, to whom they promiſed that if his Majeſty 
would condeſcend to grant their juft demands, 
they would aſſiſt him with a body of ten thouſand 
men in his Scotch and Engliſh wars, whereupon 
ſte ſent Sir Kenelm Digby to Rome, to negotiate 
vith the Pope for a peace with the Inſh,— 


The Earl of Glamorgan was alſo induced to offer 


the confederates ſuch terms as exceeded any the 
could hope for from the Lord Lieutenant, which 
&calioned them to be very backward. in treat- 
ng with him, and to- croſs him in almoſt every 
hy, I 


- You. II. 


as f at and 
&bates concerning the terms of peace, which were 
received in ſixteen hundred and forty-five, though 


But king Charles at this time thought himſelf 
Al the while ſo ſecure of aids from Ireland, that 
te even ſent Sir Marmaduke Langdale, with five 
undred horſe to Carnarvon, in order to receive 
al conduct them on their way, But being diſ- 
Cs appoipted 


— 
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appointed in his hopes, the Lord Digby (ſecreta On t 
of ſtate) wrote to the lord of Muſkerry and ti ime ) 
reſt of the Iriſn agents, to know the meaning Rinucct 
this unſeaſonable delay, and to remind them ho ed it 
much the intereſts and ſafety of their principal icnoy 1 

were concerned in not ſuffering his loyal ſubjeq nerd 

of England to be cruſhed by the power of the pa tought 
liament, who would certainly next turn their ar ceived 1 
againſt them, which would prove their deſtru te chic! 
tion; at the fame time obſcrving how unte ny 
ſonable it was in them, to ſtand upon ſuch big (etructi 
= terms as muſt needs prove ruinous to his Majeſty fought 
[ and concluded with aſſuring them, | Tha The 
if were the king's affairs much worſe than they werWW'lan he 
. he would never redeem them by ſuch conceſſion" under 
f as muſt ruin both his honour and conſcience, an b tho 
: hazard that religion for which he was refolve@M6clared 
by both to live and die?. wth hin 
| ——— But this letter had little weight with t lad real] 
| confederates, who, while they amuſed the Marque tor 
W of Ormond with public negotiations, had privatehſunicit ſz 
A ly concluded a ſecret peace more to their min beng tal 
with the Earl of Glamorgan, to the ſtipulations r to 1: 
5 which alone they owned themſelves bound to ad ln the 
. here, and not even to thoſe, if in future, by an" Clamo 
: " turn of affairs, better terms. might proye likely e foun- 
= be granted them. EE ces ſhop of 
9 The treaty, however, was at length conclude !n Cor 
* with Ormond, and in September the aſſembſ! the c: 
( voted, that ten thouſand men ſhould be ſent t * parlia 
4 aſſiſt the king, and that they would refer to ff Dillo 
0 majeſty's pleaſure ſuch things about religion le Lagar 
2} Ormond either had not power or inclinaton "ng ar 
4 rant,—Yet theſe men were never ſent, and til ken Slig 
2 frich alledged as a reaſon, That they did not unde. Scots, 
= take the tranſportation of the ten thouſand ch Col 
4A to help the king, but intended only their att ned lo 

þ I! therein, | DN y 
| 
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the command of Lord Taaf, to the relief of Co 
naught, who took ſeveral caſtles and quickly u 
covered moſt part of the country. - But. the arc 


miſſioners of Ulſter, which came to nothing; b 


exquſe. 


fForcement from his kingdom of Ireland. 


hive been rather unſeaſonable; but the poſture e 
affairs and the eternal diſputes he was likely t 


commending to his eſpecial care the managem 
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lieutenant, and promiſed in future to become Wie pr 
loyal ſubject to the king.—On the news of the ir the 
ſucceſſes of Coot, the Iriſn ſent their army und l in | 
gd the 
ome 0 
mich hit 
gen Oc 
t duplic 
fore). 
their Ow 
x granti 
Wiſh, 
Peace, tl 
& the a 
wderſta1 
teceſſitat 
ſeace.” — 
they did 
publicly 
ready | 
In thi 
ie Scot 


biſhop of Tuam having joined ſome forces, i 
order to attempt the re-taking of Sligo, the Iriſ 
were defeated before that place, and the arc 
biſhop being among the flain, the articles q 
Glamorgan's peace were found among his paper 
whereby it firſt became public. 11 5 
About this time ſome overtures of peace wet 
made between, Ormond' and the parliament's co 


for which the marquis has been highly cenſured 
and the matter muſt certainly be acknowledged: 


have with the Iriſh, before he could come to an 
terms with them, may in ſome meaſure plead hi 
And indeed the main buſineſs of all propoſiti 
which was: that of the ſupplies of men, proceed 
ſo ſlowly that a preſage might be drawn of 
never coming to a concſuſion.— When the {old 
were ready, there was no ſhipping to tranſp 
them, when there was a probability of effec 
their tranſportation to England, then the ſolde 
were gone upon other ſervice; and thus the ig 
was trifled away, while Charles's party at bon 
melted from him, having in vain expected u. 


Ormond receiving a letter from his maſter 


of his affairs in Ireland, as he ſhould conc" 
moſt for his honour and ſervice, cauſed that if 


= ll 


e printed, in order to let the confederates fee 


ome O let tne 

the en they muſt depend on him alone for | pts 
undd l in che midſt of all this, the earl of Argyle 
Con d the Scotch commiſſioners of Ulſter being 


e him, and his liſtening to their terms has 
ben occaſion. to the Iriſh to charge him with 
e i: duplicity of conduct, which indeed, (as I ſaid 


arc kfore). nothing but his embarraſſed ſituation, and 


les er own backwardneſs in concluding a peace, 

granting the promiſed ſupplies could excuſe. 

Wiſhing to make all poſſible advantage of the 
8 


* 


e vel ce, the marquis deligned a Pace publication 
8 co if the articles, whereupon the Iriſh gave him to 

wderſtand, * That if he did ſo, they muſt be 
enſurei l reeſſtated to publiſh the articles of Glamorgan's 
| ere. — To which his excellency replied, “ If 
ſture Mey did fo, he would in the name of the King 


- to an eady done in England.“ 


lead hi In the mean time the king had ſurrendered to 5 
the Scottiſh commiſſioners at Newark, Argyle 


vs recalled from Ireland, and Owen Roe had 
roceedeWſ8e'ven the Scots and Engliſh a terrible overthrow 


cranſpolie2poſed the whole province of Ulſter to the ar- 
effet of this general, had he not rather choſen 
ey”. mind the affairs of the nuncio than his own, 
the mend by taking a journey into Leinſter loſt the 
at bonus of this great victory. | | 


ed te- Theſe events altered the face of affairs; for 
: ic Scots obliged the king to write to the lord. 
naſter leutenants, prohibiting him from concluding the 
nageme Peace. Ormond and the gouncil wrote to 
cope elend, that they would bey, but that conſi- 
chat kung the ſtrength. of 'thei rebels, and their owh 


Kg: _— embar- 


vme over, they endeavoured. to renew the treaty... 


publicly diſavow them there, as his majeſty had 


x Bemburb, who left above three thouſand men 
dead upon the field of battle; a victory which 
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be concluded with the Iriſh, it was accordingly 


general anſwered, * That he would pay his du. 


r 


% 
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embarraſſed circumſtances, they hoped to 'rencwii 1 = 
the ceſſation for 3 month. — The Scots of UW: ; 
ſter at this time again renewing their earneſt ſolicita une 
tions, that he would join with them, notwith bur 4 
ſtanding ſome diſreſpectful behaviour of heir: WM 71. m. 
he anſwered, * He would do it, if they would ſub: That 
mit to his majeſty's authority.“ But as the na lic. 
ture of their commiſſion obliged them to refuſe i onmu 
ſo to do, the matter ended, and they were diſ. ble 
miſſed without their errand. : 9 85 Pk 

But as his majeſty's unhappy circumſtances a. 3 
lone had cauſed him to write the letter of Pro- Were CO 
hibition, mentioned above, the lord Digby ar- Law 
riving with his abſolute orders, That peace ſhould WM ).;i, 5 
And 


Onoreg 
chievou: 
a declar 


ng prop: 
tt 


obeyed, after his lordſhip had made a ſolemn and 
formal proteſt of his verbal meſſage, which was 
entered in the council-book at Dublin. 

All things being - finiſhed, this peace was at 
length ſolemnly proclaimed at Dublin, and Owen . 
Roe was ſent for thither to give his aſſiſtance w. gounde 
wards ſettling the affairs of the nation; but that nd 0 

] at h pay ent peac 

y to the lord lieutenant as ſoon as he had au- Klves by 
3 notice of the peace from his former mal. on the 
ters. And in the mean time the proteſtant ny - 
clergy preſented a remonſtrance of thanks to his cx- ¶ nent.— 
cellency for his care of the intereſt of their l. kuers t. 
ion, and of the ſtate in general. o repea 

But the nuncio ſummoning the Iriſh clergy to 0, the 
Waterford, declared againſt this peace, and p. te be 2 
nounced all perjured who ſubmitted to it; ande thoſ 
even before this, when the herald came to thut ll. 


city it was not ſuffered to be proclaimed then, be made 


and they were told they muſt firſt publiſh ng tal of | 
Kilkenny, which they did, and found it there ve" ln 


received, Then they proceeded to proclain I 


, 

D. Hh 1 9 8 
. Calan, Fethard, and Caſhel, but were not 
renew emitted to do ſo at Clonmel], till Limerick 
U bad firſt have received it, whither when they 
licita WW ane, it being evening, they found the gates 
twitch tur, and could not be admitted till noon. 
theirs ne mayor and aldermen of the city voted, 
d ut That it ſhould be proclaimed :” but one Walſh, . 
ie n {editious friar oppoſed it by denouncing ex- 
ref onmunication, and gathering together a wild 
e di. abble, who aſſaulted their own. mayor and the 
| kcralds, and dragged them to priſon, where they | 
\CES 2-H temained for ten days, and afterwards thoſe who 
1 concerned in this moſt ſcandalous breach of 
dy 1. e lav of nations, received the thanks of the 

mould huncio for what they had dohe. : „ 
dine) i 4nd on the twenty-fourth day of Auguſt, the 
in and congregation, at Waterford to complete the mif: 
h wa dicvous work which they had begun, publiſhed 
declaration to be tranſmitted with the follow- 


"25 1 EY ins propoſitions to the ſupreme council. ; 
Oven „J. That the earl of Glamorgan's articles 
ce 10-  crounded upon the king's authority, be printed, 
ov - be made as firm and obliging as the pre- 
is du. kat peace) That the confederates do oblige them- 


1d au- 
r maſ 
teftant 


klves by union, oath, and otherwiſe to inſiſt up- 
on the ſame articles, and them to maintain till 
confirmed (with the preſent peace) next parlia- 
ment. — And whereas it appears by his majeſty's 
ktters taken at Naſeby, that Ormond had power 
0 repeal the penal laws, and ſuſpend Poyning's 
i, the confederates expect the benefits thereof 
o be added to the articles of the peace, and 
that thoſe letters be mage public.” 25 

* Il, That the generals of Ulſter and Leinſter 
made general of the horſe, and major gene- 
tal of the field, and all othet catholic officers 
continued, if not advanced.“ 3 
„„ 


3 Re; 
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„ III. That no garriſon be added, nor tax r pub 
poſed upon them till parliament, without conſe the « 
of ſome or one of the commiſſioners of the iii: corp 
terval to ſee equality.” | "> 65-5 To tt 
IV. That the ſeventh article of the pez ey be 
be changed, as touching univerſities, and that ite diſci 
inſtitution and diſcipline of them be carholic.” To th 

4 V. That in all places to be recovered fro hall 
the parliament, Roman catholics be reſtored An 
eſtates, privileges, &c. and that the free exeiſjenal la 
ciſe of their religion be ſecured” to them, and yt be 
other catholics that ſhall pleaſe ro dwell there.” WWpo:ffior 
And if the ſupreme council do not appro This 
of theſe propoſitions, then let them do one Mal the | 
_ theſe. things, viz. retain their civil and militaWMbrd lie: 
power within their own quarters independant, ind thai 
heretofore, until his holineſs's and his majeltrMconfeder 
pleaſure be known, and, in the mean time, bor for 
parties purſue the common enemy; or elſe being 0: 
them refer it to a general aſſembly, to be inſWſrrrived, 
mennely p OFT. -- * An 
To which propoſitions the fupreme council ti ¶ (ys Cc 
led on the eleventh 'of September, returned i Oſlory. ! 
c EEE I ET ordinary 
Too the firſt, * That they will print and pull © WI 
liſh Glamorgan's articles, and inſiſt on them, private 
being obligatory to the king, and get them c ſupreme 
firmed next parliament; and no -interruption f cern; ct 
be given them in the mean time. That the 8Wconlcien 
-peal of the penal laws was purpoſely omited H CHned 
The peace, as being 1% than 'Glamorgan's c Watrefo 
ceſſions; and therefore might derogate from then temporal 
and. the ſuſpenſion of Poyning's act was by u de appr. 
nimous conſent omitted for ſaving of time.” ef this | 
To the ſecond, ** That they ſhall be ſuffceni serous 
Provided Tor.” 1; 1 Wealths, 
To the third. No conſtant garriſons ſhall M otwithſt 
75 put into corporations, &c. nor levies made, ation of 


14 


kr public ſervice, and proportionably to the reſt 
the country, and ſome of the members of 
tr corporation ſhall be privy thereunto.“ ot 

To the fourth, It is implied, elſe how can 
bey be, for the uſe of the catholic youth, if 
te diſciphne be not catholic ?” 15 | 

To the fifth, It is done already, and if not, 
| ſhall be then care T7) on 

« And you ſhall have ſecurity to have the 
penal laws repealed the next parliament, and ſhall 
tt be moleſted in your religion or eceleſiaſtical 
poſſeſſions till then,” | . 


> pead 
that tl 
lic.“ 


brd lieutenant was gone out of their quarters; 
ud that the ſuprenſe council being part of the 
tonfederate body, could be no ſecurity to the 
reſt for what they promiſed z and that the peace 
being once rejected, could not be reaſſumed or 
revived, but by a general aſſembly.“ 

* And to manifeſt that they were in earneſt, 
(ſays Cox) they had prevailed with the biſhop of 
Oſſory long before this to publiſh a very extra- 
ordinary inſtrument in form following : 


nd pu © WHEREAS, we have in our public and 
hem, bnvate meetings, at ſeveral times declared to the 
em co ſupreme councils and others, whom it may con- 
ion cer; that it was, and is, unlawful, and againſt 
the conſeience, the implying perjury (as it hath been 
nitced Bi drfined by the ſpecial act of the convocation at 


the approbation, or countenancing the publication 
of this unlawful and miſchievous peace, ſo dan- 


vealths, ſpiritual and temporal.-And whereas, 
withſtanding our declaration, yea, the decla- 


contrary, 
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This anfwer ſo baffled the congregation, that 
il the reply they could make was, That the 


Watreford) to both commonwealths, ſpiritual, and 
temporal, to do or concur to any act tending to 


derous (as it is now articled) to both common- 


tation of the whole clergy of the kingdom to the 


— 
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contrary, the ſupreme council, and the commi Hl 
ſioners have actually proceeded to the public nt 
tion; yea, and forcing it upon the city by teu ry 
and threats, rather than by any free conſent M ed 
deſire of the people. We, having duly con gin, 
dered and taken it to heart, (as it becometh u ©?) 
how erroneous this fact is and appears in cachoii"**: | 
lics, even againſt God himſelf. And what a pub <, fror 
lic contempt of the holy church it appeareth ir ſtate 
beſides the evil it is likely to draw upon th ure 
poor kingdom; after a mature deliberacion, ani r migh 
conſent of our clergy, in deteſtation of this hei on. 
nous and ſcandalous diſobedience of the ſuprm ed a 
council, and others who have adhered to then bll rely 
in matters, of conſeience to the holy church, an- ley wer 
in hatred of ſo hurtful and abominable an ati” lord 
We do by theſe preſents, according to the pre procedur 
ſcription of the ſacred canons, - pronounce at ner 
command henceforth a general ceſſation of d mond 
vine offices throughout all the city and ſuburb" nunc! 
of Kilkenny, in all churches, monaſteries, and lays w 
| houſes in them whatſoever,” * cpr 
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In this manner was the peace rejected, an 
Preſton was recalled from Connaught by mean 

of the nuncio while the lord lieutenant, who w. 
going from Kilkenny to Carrick, had private in 
telligence that the Iriſh deſigned to intercept hi 
on his return to Dublin, whereupon being de 
nied entrance into the town of Caſhell, i 
marched to Calan, and from thence to Logh 
lin:-bridge, before Owen Roe, who was at di 
diſtance of about ſix miles from Kilkenny, cou 
come up with him; and at laſt got ſafe to Dut 


lin, which conſidering the information he had re ds publ 

' . ceived from the lord Dillon of Coſtilo, ee 
more than he had reafon to expect. a on tha 
It is to be noted here, that the earl of Q a of 


Mates, th 


PILAR 


morgan had been ſummoned before the lord I 
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ou t and the council at Dublin, on the diſ- 7 


ublicay grery ot the ſeparate treaty which he had ne 

Aly lied with the confederates ; and the lord Digby 
tuging him with a ſuſpicion of high treaſon, 

ech copy of the articles of that treaty was pro- 
cache ed, and Glamorgan, committed to cloſe cuſto- 

: 5 h, from whence, however, he was ſoon releaſed, 


& ſtate not chuſing to deprive his majeſty at that 
ncture of ſo able a miniſter, whatever errors 
might have been guilty of in the above tranſ- 
mon. Nevertheleſs, the catholics, who had 
iced a great dependance on him and his treaty, 
bl relying on the terms he had offered, though 
icy were publicly diſavowed by the king, and 
& lord lieutenant, were greatly irritated at this 
mcedure, indeed they had chiefly on his ac- 
fant never heartily come into any terms which 
Ormond could propoſe, and this, together with 
tte nuncio's arrival, was the occaſion of all thoſe 
khys which in the end proved fo deſtructive to 
er prince, and to themſelves. Certain it is, 
Mat however this ſcheme of Glamorgan's was 
Jamed, it was a moſt impolitic one, becauſe 
Engliſh on the one hand, and rhe Iriſh on 
e other equally accuſed the king and his mi- 
ters of donble-dealing, and as to the latter, 
was certain, by the whole tenor of their con- 
, that they would never accept of any terms 
un Ormond might propole to them if they 
ul! be aſſured of better by the earl of Gla- 
organ. | 5 et 
With regard to the ſhare which Charles had 
tlieſe tranſaRtions of the earl, which he aftci- 
ws publicly diſowned, it ſhould ſeem, upon an 
partial examination of all that has been writ- 
a 0n that ſubject, that he was not intirely ig- 
"ant of the earl's tampering with the confe- 
Face, though at the ſame time he might be 
unacquainted | 


eareth 
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Carte, 


\ 


fHlsS 
unacquainted with the lengths to which he we - 06; 
upon that occaſion, In effect, the king, ſituateꝗ « 1 N 
as he was, and having every thing to fear fron laat, 
his Engliſh rebels, perceiving, how ſlowly t anclud 
treaty went on in Ireland, and finding the aver Von, 
ſion the natives of that country had to his lie ſb 
tenant, might probably have given private in wog 
ſtructions to Glamorgan to palliate airs whicl elf 
gave occalion to the earl, who was himſelf "ſl 
catholic, to exceed his commiſſion, and to gran inte 
the confederates almoſt every thing they coul fing 
aſk, at the ſame time flattering himſelf, that H unt, 
was by ſuch means doing a fignal piece of (cM france, 
vice, both to his king and country.—— b com} 
However that was, the Iriſh ſtall harped upolM tin, w 
his. conceſſions, and were reſolved even to rejed 
a peace confirmed by themſelves, becauſe it v. Kil 
leſs favourable than the earl's. The nuncio (pill Mo. 1 
rited them up to perſiſt in theſe reſolutions, an By t 
finding the ſupreme council willing to act mod an 
moderately, cauſed all of them, except Plunke egen 
and Darcy to be impriſoned, and thus he ne ing to 
modelled the Iriſh republic much in the Fl RY 
manner as Cromwell afterwards did the Engliſh on William 
for he eſtabliſhed his own adherents in the roo prevent 
of the impriſoned members, and thus procured (cons, 
himſelf the direction of the whole machine. ſever te 
General Preſton, though deſcended from Eu cat him 
liſh blood, and fo lately brought into terms © FE 
peace and accomodation; now renounced them: « Tp 
and after ſome ſlight excuſes for not attending bod of 
lord lieutenant on his excellency's ſummons, tred hit 
order to conſult upon theſe affairs, he at lena with 
entered into a league with Owen Roe, and themſely 
anſwer to the remonſtrance made to him on ſuc W 1 
a conduct. he ſent the marquis of Ormond u | canno 
following extraordinary letter: 4 his hon 


37 
N 
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May it pleaſe your excellenc r, 
tuateq * 1 x purge yours of the eighth of this 
tant, 1 return, That finding the peace that was 
ancluded and publiſhed deſtructive to my re- 
© aver on, and liberty of the nation, to the mainte- 
ce of which, together with his majeſty's juſt 
Ke in xcrogatives I had formerly ſworn and aſſociated 
which ef, I called together my regiments, and iſ- 


ſel ied new commiſſions for re-inforcing my army, 
Er y intentions being therein no other than com- 
cou bing with my former reſolution and engage- 
hat h nent, which I defire may be accorded with aſ- 
of er firance, whereby we may be the better enabled 
| v comply with his majeſty*s neceſſities in ſerving 
dupa un, which is the only ambition of, 8 
| rejes Ml,y lord, your lordſhip's 
it u Kilta, Moſt humble ſervant, 
cio pi Nev. 10, 1649. T. PRESTON.” 
"4x By this time the nuncio had got the command 
R mo 


& an Iriſh army, which amounted to near 
Funde tohteen thouſand men, and theſe were prepa- 


Ne Ne ing to march towards Dublin, which they in- 
e m raded at once to ſtorm, of which colonel Fitz 
liſn on Williams gave Ormond notice, adviſing him to 
e too prevent that evil by yielding to Glamorgan's con- 
ured i cons, but the lord lieutenant, who was reſolved 
mn 1 buy a peace at ſuch a price, in return 


ent him this anſwer, 
erms 0 «SR. 


hem a Ir I could have aſſured the clergy of my 
ding OE brd of Glamorgan's conditions, 1 had not re- 
1 med hither. They are things I have nothing to 
: 3 © with, nor will have: if they be valid in 
og 10 themſelves, they need no corroboration; if inva- 
5 have no power to give them ſtrength.— 


| cannot believe general Preſton ſo regardleſs of 

s honour as to appear in a ſtate of hoſtility be- 

re Dublin, which were in the higheſt degree to 
© 5 yiolate 
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profeſſion. But if all that can be called fai 


ſufferings with patience and honour. 


between the parties; and moreover he ſent f 


ſwer by Sir Nicholas White, That if Preſtol 


deſtroyed, becauſe then he ſbould be tied by 1 


| haye reaſonable ſecurity for religion, but mult 
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violate the loyalty he profeſſeth, the many 


ſurances given me by himſelf, and in his beh; 
by others, and, above all, the honour of h 


between king and ſubject, and between man a 
man ſhall be ſo infamouſly laid aſide, with a 
hope of reconciliation. Nature will teach us 
make the beſt reſiſtance we can, and God, t 
ſure puniſher of treachery and diſloyalty, at lai 
will bleſs our endeavours with ſucceſs, or « 


| Your fervant, 

„„ LE . ORMONT) 

And afterwards finding how little truſt he, coul 
repoſe in the Iriſh, if in this diſtreſs he ſhou] 
refuſe any thing they aſked, he reſolved, with th 
concurrence of the council to ſolicit the parli 
ment of England for ſuccours, promiſing to ſu 
render Dublin into the hands of whomſoever the 
ſhould appoint, if articles could be agreed upo 


aid to the Engliſh of Ulſter, who were in t 
ſame ſervice ; but theſe 1 to b 
put into their hands, and the marquis refuſing, l 
tle fruit was to be expected from that negotiation, 


However, the Iriſh wiſhing to prevent ay, © 
junction of this kind, Owen Roe ſent to im vreftant; 
Ormond to treat with the nuncio, which he berate c. 
ſolutely refaſed, and afterwards Preſton made on erd b. 


propoſals to the lord Digby, and received for a 


would ſubmit to the peace, the lord lieutenar 
would break off the other treaty, but could nc 
do it after the proviſions of the country wn 


teeth to the parliament, on whom he mult depem 
for bread.” It was alſo added, That he ſhouk 


- 


ne the extravagant expectations of the nuncio; 
tat they ſhould have the penal laws repealed, 
nd not be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of the 


durches they then had, until his majeſty's plea- 
an a ſue (out of reſtraint) were known. And for ſecurity 
th i iccof, they ſhould have the engagement of the 
us ben, the prince of Wales, the crown of France, 
od, Mad the marquis of Clanrickard, and that Preſton 


foul! have a confiderable command, and ſo ſhould 
many of Owen Roe's officers as would comply. 
hut an anſwer was to-be ſent before the lord lieu- 
mant ſhould be neceſſitated to burn his own 

quarters,” _ | | 
But notwithſtanding this meſſage on the one ſide, 
ad Preſton's offering ro ſurrender up his com- 


rich ol rnd to the earl of Clanrickard, and to ſubmit 
parle the peace, if the catholics might be ſecured 
to (ul their religion, on the other, yet both parties 
er there ſo jealous of each other that they did but 
d up e, and fo the Iriſh army continued advancing, 
ent 1 watting Ormond's quarters. However, at 


| in { 
h tot 
ng, l 
iation. 
nt al 
3 invn 
he ab 
de fon! 
for an 
Preſtol 
2Jcenan 


knath, ſome propoſals were ſent, but the lord 
tenant and council thought them too exhorbi- 
t to be complied with, as it was ſpecified in 
den, That Dublin, Tredagh (Drogheda) Trim, 
wry, Carlingford, and all garriſons within the 
Ptſtants quarters ſhould be garriſoned by con- 
erate catholics. However, the lord Clans 
Grd being ſent for, he, together with the lord 
"gy entered into a negotiation with the Iriſh, 
ncerning which the latter writes thus: ES 
* Teſterday the lord Clanrickard, and I fini- 


our negotiations, to which Preſton and his 


ly VB"), and Sir Phelim O'Neal, and part of Owen 
| by 1 , es army will ſubmit. — e 

; depe | The moſt that will be expected from you, is a 
e ſhou ration, That whereas it is well known, even 


bis majeſty's printed letters, that his gracious 
ions were to ſecure his catholic ſubjects of 
| ; a” this P 
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take advantage of the omiſſion, but that they 


from your intention to moleſt them till his ma- 


© tholics during his majeſty's want of freedom, and 


to Ormond, to give him to underſtand, 


3 
| 
| 
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| this kingdom in che free exerciſe, of their rel; fl", 
gion by repeal of the penalties of the law againit WM... 

them, (which in the laſt articles was left out by 5 ; 0 

the ſubtlety of ſome of their, own party, who in- rind 


tended to found this miſchief upon it) that it 
was far from his majeſty's intentions or yours to 


may reſt as ſecure of his majeſty's favour in the 
repeal of the ſaid penalties, as it had been poſi- 
tively expreſſed in the articles, and that for the WM 
matter of their churches and ecclcſiaſtical poſſeſ. 
ſions it being referred to the king, it was far 


jeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known in that particu- 
lar. As for your engagement, to obey his majeſty's] 
free commands, the queen, and prince of Wales, 


and my ſignifications to the advantage of the ca- heir in 


Ormonc 


that you wilf not obey ſuch commands to the mo 
prejudice of what is undertaken, as ſhall be pro- die ord 


cured by advantage of his majeſty's want of free. 
dom, your letter to the marquis of Clanrickard 
will ſuffice, &c.” _ RR 

But while things were thus ſituate, the Engliſh 
parliament thinking the 3 to them 
2 the marquis, as an affair hich ought by no 
means to be lighted, ſent over commiſſioners 
to treat concerning . the ſurrender of Dublin, 3 
matter which at this time not a little perplexed 
the propoſer, who had now two treaties upon his 
hands at once, and thoſe of ſo oppolite a nature, 
that it required his utmoſt addreſs to extricats 
himſelf from the delimma occaſioned by ſuch cir 
cumſtances. | 


On the arrival of theſe commiſſioners, * 
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onond ſhould enjoy his eftate, and ſhould alſo = 
nue indemnity from debts contracted on the 

wblic account, and ſhould be protected againſt 

il debts for a twelvemonth. That he and his 

flowers ſhould have paſsports to go where they 

glied, that Ormond ſhould have two thouſand 

younds per annum, for five years, and longer, if 

te could not receive ſa much out of his own 

ſtate; and that Ormond might live in England, 


+ 5 ie would ſubmir to all ordinances of parlia- 
Py: Wy nent; and that for a twelvemonth he might live 
. * Wy © England, and ſhould not be preſſed to any 


ah, he engaging his honour not to do any 
ting diſſerviceable to the parliament during that 


lime, 
But after theſe commiſſioners had produced 
dir inſtructions, and propoſed certain, articles to 
Urmond, the latter not thinking theſe ſufficiently 
Krantageous to himſelf, and the perſons under 
lu command; and not having the king's poſi- 
tve order for the ſurrender, they could come to 
v concluſion, However, that the kingdom might 
wt ſuffer by any delay. theſe diſputes might oc- 


ma-· 
rticu- 
eſtys 
ales, 
e ca- 
and 
» thei 


2 
ree- 


ckard 


gal alion, the lord lieutenant made the following pro- 
2 poſitions ?: 1 3 
52 . That the officers and ſoldiers might be landed, 
oners nd put in one or more garriſons, and to re- 


(tive orders from his excellency, and the go» 
_ of the place, and ſubmit to the martial 


W mm — 


in, 4 
lexed 
n his 
ature, 
ricate 
h cir- 


That three thouſand pounds in money and vir - 
nay ſhould be lent his excellency ro ſupport the. 
y, ; » 7-0 , . 
* the commiſſioners ſhould engage their 
dier ſhould remove at the end of ſix weeks, 


ſent 
That _ an agreement was made in the mean time, 
eland till then, ſhould do no prejudice to the go- 
ender ſernment. +5 


then 
mond 


Vol. IL K „ 
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ju And that his lordſhip would engage for thei 
having free egreſs at the expiration of. the ſtipu 

Iated time. 3 è On | 

But the commiſſioners," inſtead of agreeing di 


8 la 
theſe propoſals,, broke off: the treaty, and wen | Thi 
to Ulſter with their ſupplies of men and mc Was ev. 
„ N | „ tetweet 
When this negotiation was ended, that wit ſanding 
Preſton was again renewed, and came to 3 rs Du 
conciliation by the mediation of Clanrickard, and heath, 
the latter was appointed heutenant-general, and :1prcflit 
received as ſuch by Preſton's forces.---However ie cat! 
the peace was not yet received by Owen Roe but dec 

who, returning into Queen's County, ravaged all cred, ! 
the country; and while Preſton remained in hi e, to 
camp, he and his officers ſigned an agreement be mad 
to obſerve the peace, and then being made major 

general, he invited the lord lieutenant to march wit 5 
him to reduce Kilkenny and Waterford to con- this 
| | formity, to which Ormond conſented; but beingMWreconcili 
3 detained from complying at the time appoint general | 
by fickneſs, when at Naſt he was preparing ta Hilo wing 
meet the general, he found he had decamped i ntead 
from Naas, and afterwards, when he would have Price u. 
ſeen him at Caſtle Dermod, the council and con- buncio 
gregation at Kilkenny, having declared again bey dec! 
this .reconciliation, Preſton would not come thi ©ncludir 
ther, alledging that his officers were not excom Ah carr 
munication- proof. But on the nineteenth day o "pcache 
h December * publiſhed a declaration, whereim being 
| the 'reaſons he urged for his defection were "ing in 
f That the marquis of Clanrickard had not gen; ber, his 
ſecurity for the free exerciſe of religion; that I rleſiaſti 
Iriſh garriſon was not admitted into Dublin, &c. ad le they 
| that he thought himſelf bound, by the oath o Unbly, 
| affociation, to obey the council, congregation, 4 Yer in 
| general aſſembly, who had iſſued, by this time abu ,, wry 
[ ER VOSS” Ng 0 
75 85 | Widiers ir 

| 


CY 
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„declaration of war, commanding all good ca- | 
A tholics to kill and damage the Engliſh. as much | 
g ly in their power. 97 a ay 
ven This was the bleſſed work of the nuncio, who 
n ever moſt induſtrious in widening the breach 
between the Engliſh and Iriſh. --- And matters 
tnding thus, the marquis, inſtead of repairing. 
sb Dublin, marched his little party into Weſt- 
„andi beat, from whence he wrote to the Lord Digby, 
andi apeeſſing his deſire that the king would allo“ 
vever the catholics the quiet , exerciſe 3 religion, 
Roe but declaring that if any thing more were or- 
tered, he would reſort to the liberty of a ſub- 
in hid, to obey by ſuffering rather than he would 
emen. made the inſtrument of granting it. 
At length, howeyer, Ormond was perſuaded by 
\ with tie load Mutkering aud others, who diſapproved 
cone this breach of, the peace, to conclude a ſhort 
being reconciliation, 4and wait the calling of a new 
oint general aſſembly, which meeting in the January 
ing ta blowing, he ſent letters of remonſtrance z but 
amped i ntead of attending to theſe, they declared the 
1 have peace utterly null and void, and juſtified the 
d con duncio and the clergy in breaking it, though 
bey declared the commiſſioners had acted well in 
e chil ncluding it. In effect, all things were confu- 
vom A carried on in this aſſembly, where Preſton was 
day o preached by the biſhop of Fernes, on account 
here of being rather more moderate, and ſaying ſome - 
| ling in ſupport of what he had done. --How- | 
given ver, his friends being numerous, obliged the 
that aſ*clclaſtic ro withdraw that impeachment, or 
ec. vd they would have gone to blows, even in the 
ath 0 dembly. . | „ 
* in February they again ſent propoſals to 
e lord ljeutenant, but demanding that Dub- 
2 and other fortified cities ſhould receive their 
diers in garriſon with other matters repugnant 
: K 2 | to 


—— uͤ 
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|  dered Ormond, if he could not keep Dubli 
Iriſh, the council reſolved, That the lord lieurf 


vt 
ſent him twenty barrels of powder and hal 


the agreement with the parliament. 
| Iriſh parliament ſhewed their approbation for 


ſtep of Ormond's in a remonſtrance, wherein th 
ſaid, that They, the lords and commons 


without vaſt expence of his own eſtate; 


to Ormond's principles, theſe were rejected. 
And as by this time the king had actually oi 


rather to ſurrender to the parliament than to 


nant ſhould renew his treaty with the parliament 
whereupon he wrote to two of their commi 
ſioners for this purpoſe, declaring, * That 
was now ſatisfied in that point, which - befor 
he ſcrupled, viz. The king's orders. On whi 
the parliament ordered,, That if Ormond wou 
give one of his ſons as hoſtage for performance 

ether with the earl of Roſcommon, colonel C 
cheſter, and Sir James Ware, then Coote's rep 
ment of horſe, and Monroe's and Fenwick's re 
giments of foot; at that time in Ulſter, ſhou 
move to his aſſiſtance, and the lord of Inchiqui 
and Ardes ſhould make a diverſion. And at 
cordingly, the lord Richard Butler, being ſent t 
Cheſter, the three regiments were received int 
Ormond's garriſon, and the lord of Inchi 


ton of matches; and in the middle of Mare 


the earl of Roſcommon, colonel Chicheſter, a ipriſo 
Sir James Warren were ſent to the committee 


Derby-houſe, to be hoſtages for performance —＋ 


Upon the ſame day that this was done, ti 


Ireland, in parliament aſſembled, did acknowlc0g 
his lordſhip's ſingular goodneſs to THEM | 
proteſtant party, and to ſuch as adhered to then 
who had been preſerved even to that day, und 
God, by his excellency's provident and pic 
care; which preſervation had not been e ect 


ſ 


whK 
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gen he found the remaining ſtrength not ſuf- 
tient to cope with the bloody and args 
nemy, rather than they ſhould periſh, he had in 
lis care, transferred to thoſe that were both able 
ad willing to preſerve them, and that not barely 
by a caſting them off, but by complying ſo far 
ith them, that he had not denied their deſires 
of hoſtages, and among 
tear ſons, &c. &c.— LV 5 
But while the Iriſh parliament were giving 
thele tokens of applauſe to Ormond, the confe- 
ferates were every where as i of him 
both at home and abroad, and addreſſing the 
king and queen with a lift of grievances, as 


ing an extract of a letter to her 2 ſent 
by the biſhops of Dublin, Caſhel, and Iphin, 
n the name of the congregation ; the ſecond, 
part of a letter to the marquis of Clanrickard, 


pibaſſy of Mr. Geoffrey Baron to France. 


 —*Trxar Glamorgan was, for this only reaſon, 
impriſoned. That being a catholic, he was car- 
ring to the king ſuch catholic ſuccours as might 
deſerve his majeſty's favour to himſelf, and the 
atholics of Ireland. 


them one of his moſt 


nil appear by the following papers, the firſt be- 


od Glamorgenus eo ſolo cx- 
ue detrudi in carcerem quod catho- 
leut, ad Regem fibi & eatholico- 
nm ſubſidia, quibns & fibi & ca- 


prometur, 


per catholicos Hiberni, quod ſatis 
le, ni fallimur, poterat hoc 

vtumno fiecri, unanimos ire ad 

Boſtri regis ſubſigiem. 

Pax ideo nobis diſplicet quia om- 

15 referuntur ad arbitrivm ſuz 

mjeſtatis (i. e. regis) quod ſubite- 

Hug ee ee ſi ab hoſtibus 2. 
igionis undequaq. ein 

2 2 mai 

bn! Dejetate veſtra tam procul 


is Hibernio regios farores 


Ut purgata ab hoſte commuri 


K 3 


Interim ſubjici exercitus, arma, 
caftra, omnim confederatorum juriſ- 
dictionem, ipſum confilium ſupre- 
mum ſoli authoritati & dominio 


at Paris; and the laſt, an account of the 


marebionis C rmoniæ proregis pro- 


teſtantis. Ks 
Non modica nobis reſtat ſpes & 
fiducia in majeſtatis veſtrz benigna 
& efficaſiſſima interceflione a 
ſummum 
proteſtantibus limite, intra quem 
eorum arma & imperium contine- 


antur, ne - eatholicam, _ 
ecclefias, eccleſraifticaſy 5; perſonas 
ac res turbate liceat, | 


atificem, ut, — 
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That the kingdom being cleared of the can. WM Colo 
mon enemy by the catholics of Ireland, which WY Tha 

we” ſuppoſed might eafily be done this ſummer, Bron 
wie may all unammouſly'go to aſſiſt our king. ian. 
That we diſlike the late peace, becauſe all things i there u 

are referred to the pleaſure of the king, which WM Scots, 

we would readily ſubmit ta, if he were not in. WM dem.“ 
vifoned on all fides with the enemies of our re. And 
ligion, and ſo far off from your majeſty, Dublin, 
And, in the mean time, the armies, garriſons, queen, - 
and juriſdiction of the confederates, even the ſu- had fer 
preme council itſelf, are ſubjected to the ſole au- rferenc 
thority and dominion of the marquis of Or. fckard. 

mond, a proteſtant viceroy. ene e 

But we have no ſmall hopes of confidence in cs - 
your majeſty's gracious and effectual interceſſion Colo! 
with the pope, that bounds being ſet to the WM tis fric 
Proteſtants, within which their armies and go- from o 
vernment may be confined, they may not dif. cb an; 
turb the catholic religion, the church, nor eccle- adherin 
ſiaſtical perſons or things. VR purty ;- 
«2 b was ne 
THE new agent of the ſupreme council, dolo⸗ lord of 
nel Fitz Williams, is very violent in his office. 
It is believed that Hartegan hath inchanted or —M 
infected the employment; inſomuch, that all his Friday 
| 1uccefſors prove like to him. He, the colonel, next de 
is very liberal in the diſpoſing of places and ol. ar chre 
fices in the kingdom. He told the counteſs of dl the 
Arundel, That he could make the earl her n acc 
huſband, if he pleaſed, lord lieutenant; and it . Tha f 
is imagined, he ſays the ſame thing of the mar- ters he 
quis of Worceſter to his friends,—that is, that ſeruple 
he ſhall be lord lieutenant; and this was Juſt I fworr 
Hartegan's way of proceeding, Shall we never | 
have a diſcreet perſon come from thoſe parts,” 
who may impartially do our affairs here? Such Cairma 


a party would advantage and honour your cout 
| Colonel 


4 try. | 1 
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D. 
cam- Colonel Fitz Williams hath ſaid in great heat, 
hich « That Dublin ſhould be taken as ſoon as Mr. 
mer, ron returned, and that the confederates are ſo 
puiſſant, that he wiſheth with all his heart that 
E cre were in Ireland forty thouſand Engliſh and 
Thich Feats, that they might have the honour to beat 
t in- bm in n, $3106 den OBS 
Ir re- And another ſaid, The confederates had taken 
| Dublin, if it were not for their reſpect to the 
ſons, queen, Her majeſty declares that though ſhe 
e ſu- ul ſent Mr. Winter Grant, yet it is only with 


ickard, to be conſulted with z and without their 
vice and conſent he is not to engage her ma- 
kſty's authority in any one thing. . | 

Colonel Firz Williams endeavoureth now, by 
his friends, to get a good opinion in this court 
from our queen, and he Elaſheth with Dr. Tir- 
| rl, and pretendeth at court that he ſuffers for 
alhering to my lord of Ormond, and our king's 
party ;—however, at his arrival here, Hartegan 


bord of Ormond, and that party. 


| —MR. Geoffrey Baron lanfled at Waterford on 
Friday the eleventh of March, and came the 
dert day to Kilkenny, and being indiſpoſed two 
or three days, he came not into the alſembly 
ul the ſixteenth, at which time, being aſked for 
in account of his negociation, he anſwered,—- 
That for the moſt part ic conſiſted in the let- 
ters he had brought with him, and made ſome 


that WW rule to communicate them to any other than 
uſt i worn council, becauſe the matter required ſe- 
ever mecy, At length a committee was appointed to 

* Kruſe the letters; and Sir Lucas Dillon, the 


chairman, reported from that committee, that it 

Was requiſite the letters ſhould be read in the 
bly, which was done accordingly, | 

— 4 The 


reference to the marquiſſes of Ormond and Clan- 


va not more violent than he was againſt my 
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The firſt was à letter of the thirtieth of J 


importing, that the rupture of th late peace di 


at firſt ſeem to both the courts in France to trenei 


for upon. the public faith of the kingdom; b 
when ſame fight 


the peace was confirmed by the king and queet 
of France, and by cardinal  Mazarine z but wh 


they heard of the return of the Iriſh force 
from Dublin, they ſuſpected their weakneſs and 
diviſions, wherefore he adviſes them to unite thei 
again, and make 
m; and thereby 


forces, and attack that city 
themſelves maſters of the kin 
they would regain the goodwill of the king and 


queen of France; and that the queen and prince 


of Wales are coming to Ireland; and advik 
not to agree upon ſlight terms, for when they 
come, the Iriſh will have their wills. 


The ſecond was, a letter from the king of 


France of the twenty-ſixth of September to thi 
effect, That being well informed of the inclina 


tions the kingdom hath to him, he will take 3 


particular care of their intereſts, c. 
The third and fourth were from cardinal Ma 


7 


'Zarine, containing general promiſſes; and that 
the ſettlement of his majeity of England would 


rejoice the king of France. 5 

. The fifth was from Colonel Fitz- Williams 
aſſuring them, That if they would provide a good 
reception from the Queen and Prince in Ireland, 
molt of their 3 would be. grazed.” — 
the Queen denies, to have any power to treat 

the ik but that ſhe will — for it. That the 
French will ſend ſhips for two thouſand Iriſh.— 
That if they aid Antrim in Scotland, the Scots 
muſt look to their own country; and without 
them the parliamentarians can do the 8 


un 
nuary from Dr. Tirrell, (one of the Iriſh agente 


t objections were ſolidly refuted 
and full information given, then the rejection off 


fl. 


5 ll ce 
celine 


fure thi 

Only 
open in 

lam 
— 
but al! 

Thel 
emball 
not ſer 
France 
to ſollic 
promiſe 
period | 
off frot 
counce! 
them t 
could x 
In t 
(red a 
giment, 
mond, 
colonel: 
dy the 
Men, \ 


un. That the Preſbyterians and Independents 
i certainly fall out, that the Iriſh ſhould not 
line any of their propoſals for peace; for he is 
fare they ſhall have all. | 0 

Only he ſupplicates them to leave one church 
pen in Dublin for the king's religion, leſt the 
xrliament take advantage to incenſe the Engliſh 
winſt the king, queen and prince, if they ſhould 
hut all our doors againſt them.” t AE? 

Theſe letters being read, Mr. Baron, ſaid his 
embaſſy was on two points: firſt, to excuſe the 
not ſending three thouſand men to the king of 


to ſollicit aids from the queen, which at firſt ſhe 
promiſed ſyfficient to bring the war to the wiſhed 


councellors. And that Cardinal Mazarine ſent 


could procure. — 


In the beginning of the year ſeventeen hun- 
died and forty- ſeven arrived colonel Caſtle's re- 


mond, which was followed by the regiments of the 
colonels Hungerford and Long, and afterwards 
by the commiſſioners with above two thouſand 
men, whereof five hundred were horſe; on 
the eighteenth day of June the treaty was con- 
cluded, when his lordſhip delivered up Dublin, 


lioners, And on the twenty-fifth of July he de- 
Ivered up the regalia, and embarked for Eng- 


q according to agreement, 


t their own intercſt, as well as that of the 


ſcarcely taken one ſtep to prevent this ſur- 
ſender of Ormond's, though they loaded him 
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France according to promiſe, and the ſecond was 


period ; but at the ſecond audience ſhe was quite 
off from it, being ſo perſuaded by her proteſtant 


them twelve thouſand livres, which was all he 


gment, ſent by the parliament in aid of Or- 


Tredagh, and his other garriſons to the commiſ- 


8o great was the blindneſs of the confederates 
fince whom they profeſſed to ſerve, that they 


with 


w . — - — 
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} with reproaches for having made it: On the coll tt: 0 
trary, they ſighted an opportunity which „ odter 
yet given them of making peace with the kin tha 
even when the ſupplies of the parliament wel coarrid 
not all arrived, and the reception of the ird 
might have been prevented. Mr. Winter Grau m w 
was ſent over juſt at this juncture from i de M 
queen with inſtructions, which were to be „ vas 
ried, uſed, or rejected, juſt as the circumſtane t [ih 
might incline the lord lieutenant to determind and 
and to deliver or ſuppreſs the letters which fore th 
had to the nuncio, and the confederates, entirel 
according to his pleaſure, bringing with him 
ſo ſeveral blanks for the lord lieutenant to fi nd 
up at diſcretion. And this agent went to t 
confederates with aſſurances, on the fifteenth da 
of April, that if they would agree to a ceſſatio 
Ormond would not receive any more of the parli: 
ment's troops in, three weeks from the eighteeni lin, » 
day of that month. But this propoſal they rel 
jected, and demanded the ſame high terms whic 
they had before ſtood _ ſaying, That the 
muſt inſiſt on the propoſitions of the congrega 


| tion of Waterford, which they knew Ormond if capita 
had already refufed, and was likely, from th ve to 
tenor of his whole conduct, ſtill to do ſo, e cond, 
indeed it fell out, by which means they lent dd ſhame 
. hand to their own ruin. ſuſtai 
9257 . * mean time the new poſſeſſors of Dub apt as 
lin made colonel Michael Jones governor of rhalibicſs o. 
city, and made two proclamations, one again bed 
the uſe of the common- prayer, and the oth quickly 
againſt the army's living on free quarters i . prevent 
' firſt of theſe occaſioned a declaration from tut have 
epiſcopal clergy; and the laſt: raiſed a mung. 
among the ſoldiers, *' aforcem 


Jones marching with a party out of Ne il h 
was met by general Preſton within twelve mu decline 
- N f ; | : > OS wy FJ bt; ' 


= » 


e co the city, and driven back again with great 
er; and the conſequence. of the victory 
hat the latter got poſſeſſion of moſt of the 
t wei o:rcifons to about eight miles from thence, and 
wirds he beſieged Trim; to divert him 
Grain which Jones again iſſued forth, burned > 
m ti ite Martin, and took ſpoil from Caſtlehaven. | 
u was ſo reſolutely aitacked in the rear by 


| [iſh near Johnſtown, that he ſuſtainec: great 
mind and with much diffreulty made a retreat 
| fore the conquering ene. 
entire Notwithſtanding theſe checks he reſolved, in 
e beginning of 'Auguſt, to march with. three / 
to hand four hundred foot, and ſome regiments 
to th horſe, to the relief of Trim, of which Pref. | 


th da receiving intelligence, immediately raiſed the 
ſſatioqſ r, and endeavoured, by a manceuvre he had 
parlia dected, to get between the Engliſh army and 
hteen eln, which place he doubted not but he ſhould 


priſe, while the troops were — * 
which the relief of the other. Indeed how much 


at the er ſome ſpeak in praiſe of Jones's general»: 
greg he committed a great error here, in leaving 
Irmong: capital thus expoſed, while he proceeded ag. 
om th vere to brave the enemy. The true ſource of 
| fo, conduct of his ſeems to have been the anger 
lent ame with which he levelled at the diſgrace he 


WT" vtzined, that impelled him to ſuch an at- 
Dube as ſucceeded infinitely better than the 
aß of it deſerved ; for, being time enough 
aged of Preſton's intention, he followed him 
quickly as poſſible, as being the only method 
rs 3 M prevent his deſign, which, had it taken place, 
have been accounted /a great piece of ge- 
cout lip. However, as Jones —— ſtrong 
aocements, overtaking his adverſary at Dun- 
Dublin il, he offered him battle, which the other did 
e mu decüne, and after a ſmart engagement, vic- 
| | tory 
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166 


them without ſuffering himſelf to be draw! 
to an engagement. And ſoon after, while Jo! 


of the Iriſh catholics ſhould rejoice at the news « 


_ almoſt to the gates of Dublin, 


HISTORT:or:IRELAND 
tory declared for the parliamentarians, and 
confederates were obliged to retire with the lof 
of a great part of their army, in killed, wounded 
and priſoners. One e ne 

One would ſcareely think it credible that an 


is defeat, yet hiſtorians tell us it gave the nur 
io and his party great pleaſure. This tro 
bleſome eccleſiaſtic, who was the bane of t 
country, had renewed the diſtinction between of 
and new Iriſh, encouraging the former to that 
the latter in every thing, and, in conſequenc 
Owen Roe O'Neal, of whom we have ſpoken f 
often, was his favourite general: Owen Roe v 
certainly a great commander; but he was ſo muc 
_— to _ church, oy: wa for = * 
obliging the clergy, would at the ſa 
time — peace, — the advantages th ny 
he had gained in war. He was among thoſe th WE: 
congratulated themſelves on the defeat of a gen ty 
ral who was deſcended from Engliſh blood, h o hi 
an army chiefly compoſed of thoſe of the Fa tere : 
and by the bigotted nuntiotiſts was thought d | = 
lukewarm in the great concern of religion. "uh ” 
This Owen Roe now becoming general of the thre 33 
ovinces, marched into Leinſter z and Jones b id gk 
ing re inforced by Monk, went out of Dub belined 
to mect him; but the Iriſhman was too much ke aig 
an experienced general to hazard à battle after | — 
recent defeat, on the contrary, he contented h , 
felf with only harraſſing his enemies, where 
he had a manifeſt advantage, and ſo-hoyered rout 


lucceſs 


was gone on an expedition. into the count) 
Wickland, he ravaged and burned the cou 


' 
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In the ſummer of this year, Inchiquin had 
nen Dramnanna, Capoquin, and Dungarvan, 
nd proceeded ſucceſsfully till his proviſions failed 
tim,—Having got recruits, he again went out in 
te beginning of Auguſt, and took Cahir by ſur- 
coder, and the rock of Caſhell by ſtorm, where he 
zu many Iriſh to the ſword, among whom were 
bout twenty prieſts and friars, but was on the 
me account as before again obliged to return 
qurters—In the month of September, after re- 
ting a great reinforcement, he marched at the 
kead of above five thouſand men to meet lord 
Tuf, whom he encountered and defeated, and 
rceived a letter of thanks from the parliament, 
wgether with a preſent of a thouſand pounds, ' 
The confederates much alarmed at the ill | f 
ſucceſs of their arms, and the diviſions which 
prplexed their government began to be more 
riling to treat of peace; — but their delay of 
ſuccours having ruined the king's affairs, and his 
maeſty being now a priſoner in the iſle of Wight, 
ind his lieurenant departed, they ſcarcely knew 
there to apply themſelves ; at length, however, 
be ſupreme council reſolved to propoſe condi- 
ton to the queen and prince of Wales, then in 
France, defiring them, amongſt other things, To 
ſend over a catholic lord lieutenant ;—but if they 
&clined the treaty .then it was determined to ſo- 
leit aid from foreign princes, and they declared 
a that they would ſend an account of the de- 
porable ſituation of the nation to his holineſs . 
tie pope, on whom they placed likewiſe ſome 
bependance, as his nuncio was at that time in a 
manner at the head of affairs among them. | 
The marquis of Antrim, the viſcount Muſker- 
, and Geoffrey Baron were ſent to France, 
while the biſhop of Fernes, and Nicholas Plun- 
ket were ordered to Rome, and afterwards ambaſ- 

| ſadors 


- 


. pe a | 
Fae * — 1 
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ſadors to France, in conſequence of theſe reli 
R% | 
The earl of Inghiquin, though victorious, be 
dame at this time much inclined. to treat wi 
the Iriſh, He grew jealous of the parliameniifi 
as he ſaw independancy prevailing, which w. 
likely to level all the. nobility of the three king ; 
doms, and to plunge the ſtate into the very dep tag 
of anarchy and confuſionz---and, this intlination « 15 
his being improved by ſome of the king's friend ir D 
and urged by his neceſſity of ſupplies, he f a 
ſent a ſpirited remonſtrance to the parliamen TH 
and afterwards gave evident tokens of his deſig d 
to quit their ſervice, by impriſoning ſeveral of un 10 
officers who were the greateſt favourers of thei Song 
cauſe, and preparing himſelf at all points to dell... T 
clare for his majeſty, as ſoon, as he could fin: .: 
a proper opportunity. And beſides, finding bis deer... 
ſign approved by the covenanters of Scotland ldi 
Pho had by this time ſeparated themſelves fro | 
the intereſt of the independents, and begun 
ſecertly wiſh for a reconciliation with theit ſove 
reign, he ſet 'himſdlf about his work cheerfully 
by concluding a ceſſation of arms. with the Irihgi; a 
in return for which he was voted a rebel and 3 
traitor by the parliament, who were, however, a Hd 25, 
Judged too much taken up with their own diſpureggn * 
at home, to give him at this time any kind « haps ex 
moleſtation. Yet this ceſſation was oppoſed be he 
the nuncio as far as he was able (as indeed vali 2, * 
every thing that tended to the good of the Irin hk 
I ;but when coming to Kilkenny, he found he cov; the 
not perſuade the, ſupreme council into his cg toe 
nion, he privately left that town, and fled to H , p 
camp of Owen Roe: after which he iſſued ch vie 
excommunication (according to his uſual cuſtom ar 
A gainſt all that were concerned in, or that were, 1 
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x cefſation, from which the Iriſh appealed to 
reſq s holineſs, and likewiſe propoſed ſome queries 


mncerning it to the biſhop of Offory, which were 
witattorily anſwered, we, „ 
tue nuncio had almoſt immediately after this 
men | ſtrange ſtep ſent notice that he deſigned to 
vd a national ſynod at Athlone, on which, to 
is great vexation and ſurpriſe, the ſupreme coun - 
dent the marquis of Clanrickard and general 
ton fon to befiege that town, who took it be- 
hre Owen Roe could come up. 33 
But the indefatigable nuncio, not thus to be baf - 
amen te wich impuniry, after the taking of Athlone ad- 
ccd to Gallaway, where, as he underſtood the 
en had ſubmitted to the ceſſation, he cauſed 
f then. enſigns of authority to be taken from the 
mor, but this creating a vaſt tumult, they were 
bliged to be reſtored, and his reverence having 
bis de enmanded the church doors to be ſhut, the 
otlanqg hbiſhop or Tuam cauſed them to be broken 
en by force, and ſome lives were loſt in the 
Inggle. RT” Ns 
The friars were every where injoined to preach 
table damnation to thoſe who had agreed to 


- 


* 


hon Ne truce, and the nuncio hearing that ſome of | 

1 an e more moderate, even of his own party, he- | 
A ated about coming to blows and bloodſhed with | 
di 5 ople of their own country and religion, (and 7 
* Khaps even their relations) on ſuch an account as 


he publiſhed a formal inftrument, beginning, 
W the name of God : Amen; wherein he exhorted 

. ouk «1 in a moſt Chriſtian like manner, neither to 
CC Bn the loſs of their own goods, the plunder- 


* * 's thoſe of others, nor even ©. tbe Aaug bter of 
ny is or perhaps of MANY, in ſo good a cauſe. — 

N uch violent proceedings muſt neceſſarily have 
cuſtom 


ered him odious to all the ſenſible and think- 
| | Y De OM ing 
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ing part of the nation; yet Owen Roe and hiff ind th 

arty were fo ſtrongly attached to his intereſt, ang The m 
fo firmly reſolved to ruin even this new ſuptem bur u 
council for treading in the ſteps of the old one i of 
that the | above-mentioned general even made the cap 
truce with Jones, in order to effect it; and Co "We 
mentions an intercepted letter of his to the prof ch | 
teſtant biſhop of Clogher in the following words in 

| | Thou 
feutenan 
b many 
bs priva 
wuld ur 
rr end 
vnd ag 


To the right reverend the biſhop of Clogher 
Make haſte to Ballyſannan, and thence ti 
Catherlogh, and I will endeavour to defend you 
Coſtollogh is joined with Preſton, and fo is 
part of Inchiquin's army, all which 1 will ſo ker 
employed, that they ſhall not be able to hun 


"A th 
* O WIA O'Nz a. WM bur 
Me 2 ä ls maje 
And thus were the Iriſh deprived of the ſer ber — ö 
vice of the beſt general they had, by the in bmmiſſo 


trigues of the pope's miniſter, who never ceaſed 
meddling in chews alfvies till he had effeuall) 
ruined them. | 3 
In the mean time, ſome of Inchiquin's officer 
(whether by his order is uncertain) made offt 
to return to the parliament, if they would par 
don their revolt, and alſo pay their arrears, ot 
which account colonel Edmund Temple was ſen 
over to treat with the earl; but the prince's f 
cretary, being beforehand with him, une En 
Inchiquin in his majeſty's ſervice, inſomuch r 
the officers who projected to return to the park 
ment, were impriſoned, and all negociations vi... *, 
them broken off. RE . 
While theſe things were paſſing in = i 
the marquis of Ormond then in England had, it not wi 
the king's deſire, met the Scottiſh commiſſione 
near Marlow, and had agreed with them thatt : this, 
ſhould make heal in Scotland, while he m Fol. II. 


J { 
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aul the means of ſerving His majeſty in Ireland. 
an de marquis therefore being ſtill as much in fa- 
rem vor with his royal maſter as before the ſurren- 
one; of Dublin, was now ſent over to Ireland in 
ke capacity of lord lieutenant, in order to en- 
Co kzyour to ſettle the affairs of that kingdom, 
pro uch he underſtood were in a miſerable condi- 
bon. 


Though the Iriſh had requeſted a catholic lord 


gher eurenant might be ſent them, yet the king had 
ce b many reaſons for reſtoring his favourite, as in 


you private opinion outweighed every thing they 
would urge to the contrary. And fo. at the Jat- 
tr end of September, James, marquis of Or- 


ud again landed in Ireland, and was received 


ea marks of reſpect by Inchiquin and his party, 
6 AL. . ſoon after his arrival, he wrote to them that 


he ſer er requeſt, and deſired that they would ſend 


he 10 Wmniſioners to Carrick, to treat of a peace; 


nich they accordingly did, and now ſeemed as 
Qual | they were really in earneſt in the deſign of 
moing the matter to a ſpeedy concluſion. 


Kurning to Ireland, the parliament's commiſſioners 
1d pai: beyond meaſure alarmed, and took occaſion 
as, M {:ize upon ſeveral perſons that were ſuſpected 
vas (en: hey, whom they firſt confined in Ireland, 

| then ſent oyer priſoners to England. £7 
In the mean time, general Preſton and Owen 


ch th e were both in action, the one on the part 


[the ſupreme council, the other on that of the 
co. The latter being baffled, and finding 
forces much weakened, failing in his n 
relieve his friends, took Carrickdrumruſk, 
i not without great Joſs, and put all the gar- 


_ In (though they were Catholics) to the ſword. 
e vou 


Val. II. every 


Is majeſty had ſent him in compliance with 


On the firſt notice of Ormond's intention of 


ſe this, finding the ſupreme council's party 
| 3 
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tides received a gratuity of five hundred poun 


| ſend it. [So certain was his infallibility.!] Indeed 


on the contrary, how morally certain they might 
united among themſelves at home under thc! 


jeſty, to whoſe royal perſon they had always pro v. 
| feffed ſo much zeal and attachment. But they N Aht, 
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every where too ſtrong for him, he is ſaid WM 
have offered a ceſſation to colonel Jones, and evi 
to have engaged to carry his army over to Spaiff 
if it ſhould prove -agreeable to that officer. 
And though tome highlanders belonging to t 
marquis of -Antrim, together with the Birnes a i the! 
Cavanaghs joined the nunciotiſts, yet they were dor 
length ſuppreſſed by the ſupreme council, . n th. 
were now ſucceſsful in moſt of their under: pd hon. 
kings—— © - in „ 2 
As for Jones, he made himſelf maſter of 3:0" oct 
lyſhannon, and other places, while co!one] Mon '2 
ſurprized Monroe in Carrickfergus, and ſent hi in eyen 
priſoner to London; afterwards Belfaſt and Col pro 
raine fell into his hands, for which ſervices . an. 
was made governor of Carrickfergus, and bein; 
m nati 
from the Engliſh parliament, who were now i u ever 
open hoſtility with the Scots their former allies, wlted u 
The ambaſſador to the pope returned with li Fptian C 
tle ſucceſs.— His holineſs ſaid, As to religion, | be aunds 
was not proper for him to preſcribe” terms ſuch nates 
as heretics would grant, and that he would grin fther in 
money on the ſcore of religion, but none on * Char; 
event of war ; and when he heard how the Ir $ to his 
catholics were ſplit into parties, he added, Thi wed it, 
whatever ſubſidy he might be diſpoſed to grant al ridicy 


he knew not to which of them he ought q 7 ; 
le ſequel, 


Poceeding 
the Tri 
wur, and 
o their bl 
But to 1 
Wreme Ci 


lawful head, the governor appointed by his ma Ply 
" majeſty 


one would have thought the Iriſh” might haveper 
ceived what little good would accrue” to the 
from -treaties with catholic powers abroad, and 


have been of ſucceſs if they would have been 


were 


x 
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we led by fatal deluſion into a phrenſy which 
wing leſs than the loſs of their beſt blood could 
un. As to the pope, they had the leaſt to thank 
in for of any body. He had firſt led them 
x theſe fatal errors, by ſending over an am- 
wiador who had brought diſtreſs and miſery 
pon them by inſiſting on their rejecting a ſafe 
ad honourable accommodation with their ſove- 
tn, and who was indeed every way unfit for 
b office :—laviſh of his excommunications, he 
td to thunder them out on every trivial occa- 
in even on ſuch as concerned only his owa pri- 
we property. Swayed by a furious unchriſtian 
brit, and a bigot zeal; puffed up with pride, and 
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m nations, and command armies, and yet was 
ir ever meeting with rebuke and diſgrace in his 
ailted undertakings. Nothing leſs than an Æ- 
man darkneſs. muſt certainly have reigned in 
beminds of thoſe people who could ſubmit to the 
nadates of ſuch a man, or conceive any ſanctity 
ther in his perſon or authority.—As to his pri- 


o his public truſt, he had ſo ſcandalouſly 
uſed it, as to make it at once both tyrannous 
ad ridiculous z and even the pope himſelf en- 


grant 

8 1 + i : a 
oht ned a bad opinion of him, as appeared in 
Indeed quel, when he was properly informed of his 
ve per roceedings.— Vet to this man did a great part 


the Iriſh nation ſacrifice their peace and ho- 


the 

1, and and add to the wide wounds already given 
"might ! their bleeding county. 1 

e been Var to return, —A letter of Ormond's to the 
ihc me council being intercepted and brought 


dee parliament, they cauſed it to be ſhewn to 
walt“ then under their cuſtody in the iſle 
git, and in conſequence of its contents, in- 


js ma 


's pro 
t they 
were 


wunding in malice, he was determined to go- 


me character, it was evidently a bad one; and 


4 ſiſted 
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ND 

e lo ted by Cromwell's army, that general no ſooner 
ng a ntified his return, than the Independants; of 
Irmc whoſe faction he was the great ſupport, began 


to 0d! | 
um 3 | 
ed vi tt; found their meaſures in a great degree 
ubitio WT thwarted, and their perſons threatened, —Crom- 
e pea el all this time finding the Preſbyterian party 
f Jani dad little regard to a remonſtrance that he had 
reat j 

ſhou 
nen 
neans 


placat 


gen to rear their heads, and though the two 


directly towards the capital, in order to call to 
count thoſe who had adopted ſuch a conduct, 
for the inſult. This meſſage threw them into 
the orcateſt embarraſſment. The city of London, 
which had ſo often and ſo ſucceſsfully defied its 
brereign, was now ſtruck with the moſt extreme 
conſternation, The ſum of forty thouſand pounds 
demanded by the general was promiſed him, 


and d 
draw { 
inti 


no N00 ind he was requeſted to come no nearer to 
d or London, but this was not granted. The king 
| 7 ws removed by his expreſs orders, without con- 
of ind 5 


bim, and ſo far was he from regarding their com- 
plants of ſuch underhand dealings, that he ad- 
wanced to Weſtminſter, where he garbled the par- 
lament, and having arreſted ſuch members as he 
tought proper, took his ſeat in the houſe, and 
* thanked by the Independant members for his 
ervices. | | 

At length this fag-end of a remnant of an illegal 


ed En 
march! 
t of t 
reat \ 
Indept 
eramet 
d the 


r 2 parliament (afterwards aptly called in deriſion, The 
om 1 Rump) preſumed to conſtitute what they termed 
- 3 6h a high court of juſtice, to try their ſovereign, 
n wo, whilſt he was on his road, had every hour 
lor WY ed to be privately aſſaſſinated, but had ne- 


only | call majeſty itſelf before their mock-tribunal, 
ad thereby make their infamy as public, as it 


L 3 8 was 
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wules ſtill continued to addreſs the king, yet 


kn; them, gave them notice that he ſnould march 


{nt of the parliament, who were treating with - 


Kr conceived that his enemies would preſume 


. 
r 
3 
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his way by a horſe being lamed, which was inf | 


| fed courts, where with a ſpirit exceeding thai 


ſurcharged, the monarch, great and amiable in 


the two former times before but having been always 
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was their boaſt his fate ſhould be.—However, Ml 


length the fatal day came, and Charles (havin 
previouſly miſſed an opportunity of eſcaping of 


tended to convey him far from theſe bloody ſa g 
vages) was at length brought before their accur 


which he had ſhewn in his moſt proſperous days : 
a ſpirit truly heroic, as rifing under the weight ; 
of afflictions, with which his generous breaſt was 


diſtreſs, with equal dignity of ſoul and genero- 
ſity of ſentiment, declared himſelf willing to give 
ſatisfaction to his people, but abſolutely refuſcd 
to render the leaſt anſwer to the pretended court, 
unleſs they could prove by law, cuſtom, or pre- 
cedent that they had a right to call him to ſuch 
an account. With a juſt and becoming diſdain 
he ſat before them covered, and refuſed to ſhew 
the leaſt external mark of reſpect ta thoſe whoſe 
conduct his great heart deſpiſed; though he was 
too good a Chriſtian to hate their perſons — 
Twice brought before them, thus did he demean 
himſelf, —— Then the commiſſioners proceeded to 
publiſh a charge againſt him for having formed 
a deſign of introducing arbitrary power and ty- 


rannical government, and for having waged a Dur 
war with the parliament, and being the author {iſ bentene 
of all the bloodſhed, decay of commerce, and deavou 
other evils which had ſucceeded. This had pr. the w. 
viouſly been read in his preſence, and he had deaf, 
ſmiled at the impotent malice of the charge i noule 
was now made public to prejudice the people, ae; 
and prepare them for the fatal cataſtrophe. | 1 
Charles was then once more conducted into | s VIZ 
the preſence of his judges.—He ſtill appeared 3 MN 


interrupted when he began to ſpeak, be = we 
| | 're 
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commons in the painted chamber, as he had ſome 
matters of importance to communicate. On 


vo0-2res for freedom would not allow their ſove- 
rign this liberty, whereupon- as he would not 
condeſcend to make any defence before them, 
the preſident, Bradſhaw, having harrangued as long 
4 h: thought fit, on the juſi ice and propriety 
of ſubjects impeaching and trying their ſovereign, 
entence was read, in which he was condemned 
by the name of Charles Stuart, to ſuffer decapi- 
tation for treaſon. As he returned from the hall, 
the ſoldiers. in general, and the rabble were in- 
ſtigated to cry aloud for juſtice and execution. 
It is needleſs here, and would be ſhocking to 
repeat the inſults this injured majeſty received; 
| iutice it to ſay, he bore all with patience and 
regnation.; calm and compoſed, he beheld his 
lat ſtage of life approaching ;—all that he de- 
hired was to ſee his children at his return to 
Whitehall, and to be attended by doctor Juxon, 
biſhop of London, in his private devotions, both 
rhich requeſts being granted, he quietly reſigned 
himſelf to his fate. | BA 

During an interval of three days, between the 
| ſentence and its execution, Fairfax and others en- 
deavoured to prevent it, but in vain, At length 
the warrant was granted for this hapleſs prince's 


houſe belonging to his own palace of Whitehall, 
to a lcafto:d that was erected adjoining, which 
vas covered with black, when two executioners 
in vizors ſtood ready to do the work of death. 
ln this laſt ſcene, Charles's fortitude did not fail 
tum ; he was not diſcompoſed at all this awetul 


red he might be heard before the lords and 


this declaration the judges withdrew, and confer- 
cd a while; but the majority of theſe pretended-ad- 


death, when he paſſed through the banquetting 


L 4 parade. 
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parade, —He declared himſelf innocent of ſhed M 
ding the blood of his people, and of other crime 
laid to his charge by the parliament ; but as 
at that dreadful hour, men are accuſtomed ta 
recollect all their faults and failings, ſo this piou; 
prince could not help ſaying, © Innocent as hifi 
was of other things, he looked upon the execu. 
tion of this ſentence, as a judgement of Heaven 
upon him for having permitted the death of the 
earl of Strafford.” He then declared he forgave 
all his enemies, and died in the true proteſtant 
faith, beſeeching Heaven to bring his people tc 
a due ſenſe of their duty, and to incline their 
hearts to acknowledge his fon his ſucceſſor, — 
After this receiving a ſhort exhortation from doc- 
tor Juxon, with great humility and reſpect, taking 
off his cloak, he delivered his George to the bi- 
ſhop, and laying his head down upon the block, 
gave the fatal ſignal, when one of the execu- 
tioners at a blow, ſevered his head from his 
body, and the other holding it up to the public 
view, exclaimed, © This is the head of a tra 
tor.” The body being put into a coffin, was 
conveyed to Whitehall and embalmed, and a. 
terwards expoſed ſeveral days at the palace ot 
St. James's. —At laſt, the duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earl of Southampton, 
and the earl of Lindſay obtained permiſſion t9 
bury it in a private manner, thus giving the laſt 
ſad teſtimony of the duty they owed their un, 
happy ſovereign, by the interment of his beloved 
remains. b 3 
Thus fell Charles the Firſt, who, though he 
certainly was not without failings, might yet have 
reigned long and happy, and have been eſtceme 
a good and generous r in almoſt any other 
nation that acknowledged a kingly 1 
except in England, or in England at any Ne at 
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riod than that in which he ſwayed the ſoep- 


„.- with regard to his public character, he was 


; prince who bore a ſtrict regard to the reli- 
ron and the conſtitution of his country, but he 
ws ſo unhappy as to live at a time when the 
former was overborne by fanaticiſm, and the 
htter was on the point of undergoing ſuch alter- 


tions as he was far from ever expecting would 
uke place, He was attached to epiſcopacy by 
: double tie, he had ſworn to maintain it, and 


belides, he ſupported it from principle; but this oc- 
caioned him ſometimes to exhibit too much of 
blind zeal, and an intolerant ſpirit in What re- 
ou the concerns of the church, He was 
red up in high notions of prerogative, and con- 
cived the powers he exerciſed to be conſtituti- 
onal, becauſe the princes, his predeceſſors, had aſ- 
ſumed them; but he obſerved not that he reigned 
a a period when commerce had introduced a 


more extenſive notion of freedom, and the peo- 


ple were led to claim whatever they had at any 
time enjoyed, and more, and to curtail this 

tive, which he deemed a jewel inſeparable from 
the crown. — On the whole, Charles deſerved the 
dame of a good prince, and a vituous man, though 
he was guilty of certain pieces of miſconduct, 
which at length. ended in his own ruin, and that 
of his moſt loyal ſubjects. Indeed his greateſt 
imperfection ſeems to be a kind of weakneſs, almoſt 


hereditary to the Stuarts, namely, That of ſuf- 


ring himſelf to be guided by perſons of weaker 


ntelle&ts than himſelf, which led him into many 
lnares, and raiſed the popular clamour againſt him, 
ind that of running precipitately into meaſures + . 
which he always failed in ſupporting. Yet that 
© was not a tyrant, as ſome have choſen to call 


im, is clear from this laſt circumſtance. Had he 
en a tyrant, he would have hazarded every 
ng to defeat the firſt inſurrection in Scotland, 

| which 
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both there and in B. Had he been o 
means of timely ſacrificing his religious views t 
lord lieutenant) as would have armed their whol 


nation in his ſerviee, and at ſuch a juncture in 


ruin, contenting himſelf with the comfort of 


The very ſpectators at his execution were ſo much 


executed the duke of Hamilton, and many ether 


death, leaving behind them a name which will be 
for ever hateſul to poſterity. 


which muſt have cruſhed rebellion in its birch 


in the laſt inſtance, he would have found 


[i 


the Iriſh confederates, and granting them ſuc 
conceſſions (if not by Ormond, by ſome othe 


fallibly have delivered him from all apprehen 
fions of his Engliſh rebels. He did neither o 
theſe things, and therefore he ran upon his ow 


clear conſcience, and dying a martyr. to his prin 
ciples. „ 

After his deceaſe the people of England in ge 
neral ſeem to have recollected their error, and to 
have deplored his fall, when it was too late. ] 1 
affected, that many of them fell into violent con 
vulſions, and other maladies. The throng prcſ 


ed forward to dip their handkerchiefs in his | 
blood, as that of a ſaint, and the countenances of 


moſt of thoſe who were preſent expreſſed deep 
marks of ſorrow and remorſe ;-— this horror 
ſeemed to have ſeized upon a great part of the 
nation, while the vile, regicides ſtood unaffected, 
ſurveying with the greateit calmneſs the villainy 
they had committed, and reſolving to plunge ful 
deeper in the ſea of blood, they not Jong after 
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royaliſts.— But vengeance overtook ſome of thc 
principal of theſe hypocrites in a ſucceeding 


reign, and they were condemned to an 1gnominious 
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BHOUG H immediately after the death of 4. p. 


1446. 


King Charles the Firſt, the parliament had r= 


publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all perſons regaume 
on pain of incurring the penalty of high treaſon, to 
«knowledge Charles Stuart, {on of the late king, 

5 ſovereign of England, yet he was not without 

: conſiderable party in their juriſdiction ; and as 

for the prince of Wales, who was at the Hague 
Vien he received theſe melancholy tidings, he im- 
neciately took upon him the title of king. 
*lſt all thoſe that attended him, and had been 
members of his father's council, being now con- 
unued, took their oaths to him. But finding that 


Bae ſtates of Holland would ſoon deſire his ab- 
x E ſence 
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ſence rather than come to a diſpute with the nc 
republic, thinking it beſt to quit their dominio 
without being deſired fo to do, he begun to co 
ſider whither he ſhould retreat, and at length calf 
his eyes upon Ireland, as a country where he ſhoulllf 
be moſt likely to meet with a ſafe and honour 

lem. ety | : 
Ormond having already proclaimed this princf 
by the ſtyle and title of Charles the Second af 
:Youghall and at Carrick, the new monarch enifi 
him notice of his intentions, and at the ſame tim 
let him know, That the kirk had ordered him t 
be proclaimed king in Scotland, but that the 
diſapproved of the peace which his excellency hat 
concluded with the confederates, © | 
At this time prince Rupert, who commanded 
the royal fleet, being obliged to retire before 
or navy under the command of the earl 0 
Warwick, put into Crook-Haven, by a miſtak 

of his pilot, intending for Kinſale where he arrived 
the tenth of February, where he received the new 
of the peace, and of the king's martyrdom, where 
upon the new monarch was proclaimed king, anc 
the prince put himſelf, his officers, and ſhips 2 
into mourning for the late cataſtrophe, ſhewing 
all poſſible reſpect to the memory of his late roya 
matter. „ 

And while prince Rupert remained at Kinſa 
he made ſeveral prizes by which means he »: 
furniſhed with money and proviſions, and v 
even enabled to levy a body of men, which be 
ſent to the relief of Scilly. The parliament o 
this ſent Blake and Dean with orders to block uf 
his fleet in the harbour, which was accordingly 
effected, and they remained in this tate all the 

ſummer Owen Roe, in the mean time, fent i 
inform the prince, That he never intended u 

Join the marquis of Ormond, but that if an l 
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he royal blood would take upon him the go- 
ſernment, he would readily come in 3 but as this 


FD. 2 
Ce ne 
nion 
2 u we effect it was that of occaſioning cap- 
how WY in Leg to be ſent to haſten the king's voyage 
nor lreland, who being taken, was impriſoned at 
WT Plymouth, and condemned to death by a court 
prince martial for this piece of ſervice ——And. the 
nd Vince being greatly reduced, could not have put 
h ſen ta again, if it had not been for the gene- 
e tim voty of Mr. Robert Southwell, a gentleman who 
him t furniſhed him with Vabeg on his own account, 
+ the for though Waterford and Cork were. ſolicited 
cy hall * fit out . fire-ſhips to aſſiſt him againſt the 
parliament's fleet, it was reſolved that they 

aanded ſhould rather lie before the harbour till the tem- 
fore bpeſtuous weather obliged them to remove, which 
earl 0 reſolution was followed accordingly, after which 
miſtak the prince failed for Portugal, and arrived at 
wed o Liſbon in ſafety. „ | 
e new But there was one circumſtance that was of 
where greater advantage to the king's affairs than any 
g, An thing which for a long time had happened in Ire- 
hips 2 land, and that was the departure of the nuncioz 
hewing for the general aſſembly approving the truce con- 
e roy cluded with Inchiquin, and the confederates too 
late perceiving many of the miſchiefs his admini- 


Linſal tration of affairs had brought upon them, found 


he wut neceſſary to order their ſpeaker to give him 
notice by letter to quit the kingdom at his pe- 
nl, incloſing a liſt of grievances, on account of 


holineſs. And this proud prelate perceiving that, 


he had occaſioned and precipitated the untimely 

fate of the late king, and dreading the ſpirit which 

*23 now rouſed againft him amongſt the majority 

of the people, took ſhipping at Galway, and 2 
| | 5 turne 


which they intended to impeach him before his 
partly by his malice and partly by his blunders, 
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„ what his 1 could not accept of, ſo 
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turned to Rome, where he was ſeverely repri 
manded by the pope for the abuſe of his truſt M 
a poor recompence for the train of evils he hadi 
brought upon the people whom he was ſent to 
aſſiſt and ſupport !——Had the parliament ſhip, 
which chaced him ſo cloſely, taken him before he 


had reached Ireland, it would have been one © 


the happieſt events that could have happened to 

the natives of that unhappy country, as thereby 
the catholics might have been united to their law- 
ful ſovereign, and in ſome meaſure atoned for 
their former rebellion by their ſervice and obe- 
dience to him, and by ſubmitting timely to order 


and good government, while thus his majeſty's 
loyal proteſtant ſubjects would have been delivered 


from their fears and jealouſies, and lived in the 


quiet enjoyment of their lawful patrimonies and 
poſſeſſions. 1 
But it was now rather too late to effect theſe 
good purpoſes; for though the nuncio was de- 
parted, yet he had left a portion of his ſpirit be- 
hind him, Owen Roe and the marquis of An- 
trim ſtill oppoſing the peace, and the friars every 
where threatening damnation to all thoſe who ac- 
cepted it.—Nay, his temper was carried ſo far in 
the ſequel, that he concluded a treaty with 
Monk, as he did alſo with colonel Richard Coot, 
whereby the nunciotifts and the parliamenta- 
rians mutually aſſiſting each other, —the affairs 
of each party were greatly benefited by it, — 
but the parliament having reaped the advantage 
of theſe treaties quietly enough, were troubled 
with ſuch qualms of conſcience as ' cauſed them 


- afterwards to diſavow the conduct of thoſe that 


made them, and, in particular Monk was ſeverely 
rebuked by the houſe, who paſſed a vote again 
nis proceedings, but, obſerving that ſagacious ge- 


neral ſaw through the veil of their —_ 
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key were contented to ſoften the rigour of their 
xution, and at length paſſed it in the form fol- 
bowing, | 1 „ | IE 
« Reſolved—That' this houſe doth utterly diſap- 
ove of the proceedings of colonel Monk, in 
the treaty and ceſſation made between him and 
Oven Roe O' Neal; and that the innocent blood 
which hath been ſhed in Ireland is ſo freſh in the 
nemory of this houſe that this houſe doth abhor 
nd dereſt the thoughts of cloſing with any party 
t popiſh rebels there who have had their hands 
u ſhedding that blood. | : Res. 

« Nevertheleſs, the houſe being ſatisfied that 
wat the ſaid colonel Monk did therein was, in 
ls apprehenſion, neceſſary for the preſervation 
of the parliament of England's intereſt, the houſe 
x content that the farther conſideration of it, as 
„ him, be laid aſide, and ſhall not at any time 
tercafter be called in queſtion.“ + 44. 

The army of Ormond at this time conſiſted of 
out fourteen thouſand five hundred foot, and 
irce thouſand ſeven hundred horſe, under Or- 
mond, as commander in chief, the lord of In- 
chiguin acted as lieutenant general, the lord of 
Gatlehaven preſiding over the foot, and the lord 
Tat being maſter of the ordnance extraordinary; 
=ſucceſs attended on this army at its firlt fet- 
ing our, and having taken ſeveral fortreſſes, they 
fncamped at Naas in the middle of June, then 
iter reſting a ſpace, marched to Finglaſs, where 
mond received a great number of Catholics, 
om Jones had turned out of Dublin, to pre- 
"nt the inconveniency of famine.—The gover- 
dor having alſo ſent a party of his horſe for want 
c torage to Tredagh, the earl of Inchiquin was de- 
ined ro fall upon them, which he did accordingly, 
"Piling one whole troop, and routing the reſt, - 
= laving timely reccived a reinforcement, he 


directly 
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| directly laid ſiege to the town, which LOOT ow 
rendered upon articles, and having intelligenf bare 

of ſome ſupplies ſent by Monk to Owen Roe ff 

the earl attacked the convoy, routed them, al... it 

made booty of all the arms and ammunition, would | 

The priſoners taken in the laſt action inform , gel 

ing Inchiquin that Dundalk was left in a we⸗ 13 
condition, he next reſolved to appear before tt 

place, which he took by the aſſiſtance of the lo ferwar 

of Ardes, who commanded the preſbyterian, Br fred, 

tiſn and Scots forces in Ulſter, and Was WON Over rolt : 
the king's ſide by the lor d lieutenant's offeriniſ waliſts, 
; him a commiſhon to be chief governor of th brious ; 
province. | 4 . ted, 

The next thing to be done by the rojaliſts, al... 7. 

on which the future ſucceſs of the whole war d no 

pended, was to befiege Dublin, towards whig lle 

Ormond drew his forces apace, endeavouring b But th 
all manner of means to ſtraiten their quarte Wious, ; 
and by forming the blockade of that city "yp bought | 
vent . being thrown into it, which . bm from 
could perform, there was all the reaſon in (ht 
. world to think that the governor could not ho. y Was 
A out long, and the place muſt neceſſarily be fore... © 


to ſurrender for want of proviſions. He had o 


upon 

dered the lord Dillon of Coſtillo to ſtay, on t ka | 
; north ſide of the city, while he himſelf with t bovorrart 
=_ remainder of the army, marched over the 5 a Dublin, 
4 Rathmines, and thus began encompaſſing it; b g any fe 
* | on that very day, above two thouſand men vi. ſent © 
| - ſupplies of PLS y and proviſions were receive wn up : 
| into Dublin, and news arriving that Cromwell c ung, wh 
| ſigned to land in Munſter, the earl of Inchiquſ nd to | 

was diſpatched with a large body of horſe to p which | 

vent his deſign, whilſt the reſt of the ge f D another 

mained beleaguering Dublin. — This was doubtie to reſt 

a piece of bad generalſhip in Ormond, who 08s, to n 
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þ have conſidered the recovery of the capital as 
natter of the greateſt conſequence, and not to 
Win: ſhewn ſo much apprehenſion of an enemy, 


LY to, if he could make himſelf maſter of Dublin, 
. wold ſcarcely have had a walled town to receive 
form melter them in the kingdom, And if it 
, Weg were uroed 'that the lord lieutenant feared the 
re trat of Munſter, a circumſtance which actually 
ie looMicrwards happened, it may with juſtice be an- 
1, Bi berd, that nothing ſo much contributed to that 


over t 
fferi 
of th 


wolt as the ſubſequent ill ſucceſſes of the 
Iuiſts, whereas, had they been generally vic. 
prious as at the firſt; and their armies well con- 
utted, in all probability the people of that 


ts, an prince would have been ſo much over- awed 
me tat no ſuch eyent would ever have taken 
wh | | | $3,948 33 4294434 
. 3 On 1 
ws But the very name of Cromwell was become ſo 


Var ious, and fo terrible. ro. the Iriſh, that they 


to p bought of nothing ſo much as of preventing 
15 um from etting | Bank in their country, and 


Prmond's ſentiments coinciding with theirs, the 
10; he y was weakened to no purpoſe, and by the 
e force dition of another error of that general, the de- 
had 08S; upon the capital totally miſcarriet. 
on Uli vas the opinion of the general officers that . 
with UW. oorrath being fortified earn ſtrait⸗ 


FL n Dublin, and prevent the enemy's horſe fram get- 
We forage, whereupon major general Purcen 
008 s ſent on this ſervice, the army being kept 


"oF" up all night in order to cover the under- 
ber . which, however, was not in the e 
an to be ſo forward as had been expected, 
to P vhich account the care of it was intruſted 
. 9 another officer, and the ſoldiers were permit - 
lou : to reſt themſelves, Ormond himſelf alſo re- 
0 dug ig to his tent, not expecting a ſally from the 
Vol. II FTF _  _ 
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eland by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers as men- 
7 in 4 former part of this hiſtory. Nor in- 
{ by ul did Ormond himſelf ſay much in his own 


ble all poſſible . care to prevent the advantages 
E rebels may make of the victory, but owns 


wer d have been ſaid in extenuation of it. 
Ar Indeed it was a moſt fatal event, not ſo much 


ind he loſs the royal army ſuſtained (which az 
thou 


th the Iriſh as a general. In this reſpect, 
e defeat at Rathmines may juſtly have been 
ud to have occaſioned the loſs. of Ireland. to the 
wiamentarians, whoſe forces though commanded 


wbably have been baffled in their undertaking: 
7 let the lord lieutenant after this action ſeems 
for H bare taken the moſt prudent ſteps, it was 
ad ale for an officer to take in his ſituation 3 
cena”? having garriſoned Trim and Tredagh, he 
ger u ped at Ballyſhannon, which he got ſurren- 
Td to him by making thoſe who had the de- 


ins e his victory, made haſte to Tredagh; in or- 


ion” coming to Trim with his forces, the enemy 
| deſei obliged to raiſe the ſiege on the eighteenth 
ft of i auguſt, which (ſays Cox) was the very day 
ona” Oven Roe O'Neal 

M2 who 


ave in the account he gave the king of that 
nappy affair, he only tells him that he will carte. 


be defeat to be full and general, which certainly 
r would not fo readily have done, if any thing 


punted in killed, wounded, and priſoners to about 
ur thouſand men, together with all the bag⸗ 
pre and ordnance) but on account of the blow 
cave to the marquis of Ormond's reputation 


y i their great leader Cromwell, would otherwiſe _ 


ace of that caſtle believe that Dublin was ac- 
uly taken.—Jones, on his part, in order to im- 


[to reduce that place; but it was moſt va- 
ere bi ly defended by the lord Moor, and Ormond 


obliged the lord of Ardes, 
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who had beſieged Londonderry to draw off Yet 
forces; ſo that the two ſieges were raiſed on be ca 
. „ lle 

And now the ſcene began to ſhift faſt in [ * wi 
land, Cromwell who had firſt given out that wing 
would land in Munſter, and probably intend won c 
to do fo, receiving intelligence of the defeat mfance 
Rathmines, went directly for Dublin. He had d the 
army of nine thouſand men, and as the Eng ch ! 


_ 
f 
| 

Wo 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rebels were maſters of the ſeas, he had alſo brootte! 
advantage of having a good fleet always to Notwi 
tend him. Having ſettled all matters to his tained 

in the capital, iſſuing out from thence with He xcqua 
thonſand men, he immediately marched to bei! a re 
Tredagh, which had in it a firong garriſon, ene, 3 
manded by Sir Arthur Aſton, who thought H tr © 01; 
felf ſo ſure: of defending the town, which he N ehuſcd 
ferted could not be taken by aſfault, that he Bur C. 


viſed Ormond, who then lay at Trim, not 


es, 
hazard any thing by een to its relief; re his 
vertheleſs Cromwell, who without making r ſortret 
lar approaches, had erected his firſt battery on WW, whi 
ninth day of-September, ſtormed it at five 01.175 \ 
F in the afternoon of the ſame day. Twice . , th 
| his men beat off, and one colonel Caſſeh es Staf 
killed in the aſſault, 2 returning to the auch mac 

the third time he took the town, and moſt! 


batouſly put all the garriſon to the ſword, exc 
only about thirty perſons whom he ſent to! 
badoes, circumſtances that ſo terrified the H cm; to 
that Dundalk and many other places near 1 
ſubmitted, and Cromwell returned triumphan 
Dublin, to the great mortification both of the fel, being 
iſts and the confederates, the latter of which 
now reaſon to wiſh they had ſooner conclu 
their differences with their king, which might! before 
prevented their being thus expoſed to the ata, thoug 
of this ſavage and inhuman enemy. 


\ 
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of ret, if we may believe the proteſtant writers, 
on te catholics even in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, 
me Tredagh was beſieged by Cromwell, fell 
in at with the proteſtants in the ſame town, and 
that tiving them out of their own church, inſiſted 
aten non celebrating maſs there, a moſt remarkable 
nance of their ſtupid biggotry and ill-timed zeal, 
pd the deſire they had to revive old diſputes, 
wich it was their intereſt (if poſſible) ſhould be 


krootten for ever. | 
Notwithſtanding this defeat, the king ſtill en- 
tained a deſign. of coming over to Ireland, as 
k acquainted Ormond by letter, and he alſo fer- 
l a revenue upon Preſton out of the forfeited 
tes, and created him viſcount Taragh, in or- 
&r to ſhew his. ill to ſuch of the Iriſh as 
houſed his cauſe. _ TED £ 
But Cromwell, who was indefatigable in all his 
es, and generally knew well how to im- 
we his victories, proceeded taking fortreſs - af- 
fortreſs, till at length he came before Wex- 
a, which place, notwithſtanding conſiderable 
cours were thrown into it, was taken by the 
my, the caſtle being ſurrendered by captain 
janes Stafford, and its guns turned upon the town, 
ch made the inhabitants lay aſide all farther 
vughts of defence; ſo that while they endea- 
ured to eſcape over the river the enemy ſcaled 
© walls, and entering, put. all that were found 
ums to the ſword. = W 
Roſs next, and afterwards Waterford was at- 
id,—The former fell into the hands of Crom- 
b being ſurrendered as ſoon as the cannon be- 
Mn to play upon the place, but the latter- was 
i ſo ealily reduced, for Cromwell having lain 
s before it and loſt many men during a winter 
3, thought proper this time to retire, and the 
Liſh writers ſay, that Ormond, who came to 
M 3 the 
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the relief of this city would have attacked 1M 
forces, and done good execution, if the inhabirandf 
would have lent him their boats to have carrie 
them over. the river and fallen upon the rear of 

his army. | Me Tr 2 
Cromwell now marched ta Dungarvan, yexe; 

_ heartily at the ill ſucceſs of his arms before Wall 
terford, but he was ſoon made ample amend 
for this misfortune by the ſhameful revolt of t 
towns of Cork, which were garriſoned by Engliſh 
men, three thouſand five hundred of whom, b. 
means of the lord Broghill, colonel Courtney, and 


others were brought to meet Cromwell at White be preſ 
church, and engaged themſelves in his ſeryice. The 
This revolt on one ſide, and the little reſped and aft 
ſhewn by the Catholics to Ormond, on the othet cellenc 
hand, ſo effectually deſtroyed the mutual conf drcum 
dence between the Engliſh and Iriſh, that Crom whed 
| well eaſily perceived conqueſt would wait on him Farce) 
Wherever he bent the courſe of his arms; and Cork compla 
| furniſhed him with excellent winter quarters, iſ #2" t 
| which prevented his being neceſſitated ta retum kingdo 
to Dublin.— | . | anſwer, 
The Catholic prelates and clergy meeting at Fe cot 
| Cluanmacnoiſe, made many exhortations to unit, end in 
| declared that no tolerable conditions for their re- ckratic 
| ligion, liberties and eſtates could be expected from * 
| Cromwell, and profeſſed great fidelity to the r0y- | 
al party; nevertheleſs a paper of grievances was 
preſented to the lord lieutenant, who permitted 
the commiſſioners of truſt to iſſue circular letters 
for deputies from all parts of the kingdom m 
ſet forth theſe grievances, which aſſembly was at 2 
firſt intended to meet at Kilkenny, but being aa la, 
alarmed there, adjourned, and at length mct Or- _ g 
mond at Limerick, where he told them, © That - ul 
Unleſs the people were brought to have 2 ful Kacke 


confidencs 


-— O44 oe 


confidence in him, and to yield a perfect obedience 
v him, and unleſs the city of Limerick, in par- 
ticular, would receive a garriſon and obey orders, 
there were no hopes of making any conſiderable 
oppoſition to the enemy, deſiring them to deal 
freely in letting him know, whether they had any 
nitruſt of him or diſlike of his government, ob- 
frving that, ſince the name of Lord Lieutenant 
xithour the power, would bring nothing but ruin 
upon the nation and diſhonour upon him, they 
ſhould therefore either goers entire obedience to 
his authority, or propoſe how the kingdom might 
be preſerved without it.“ | . 
They replied with great demonſtrations of zeal 
ad affection; however they delivered to his Ex- 
cellency a paper of advice, remarking certain 
circumſtances in the government, which they 
wihed to be amended, though indeed there were 
ſcarcely any grievances which they could juſtly 
complain of, excepting ſuch as were inſeparable 
from the confuſed and diſordered ſtate of the 
kingdom, as the lord lieutenant obſerved in his 
anſwer, which was couched in ſuch terms, that 
tie commiſſioners ſeemed pretty well fatisfied ; 
end in conſequence of it iſſued the following de- 
claration, RE 
The declaration of the undernamed biſhops 
in the name of themſelves and the reſt of the 
biſhops convoked at Limerick, as deputed 
by them, preſented to the Lord Marquis of 
Ormond, Lord Lieutenant for his Majeſty, 


etters 


m ta and General Governor of Ireland, &c. 

as at | "7 5 

being May it pleaſe your Excellency to be inform- 
Or » That, We are very ſenſible of the jealouſies 
That and ſuſpicions conceived of us, (as was e 
full unto us) that we believe ariſing from ſome diſ- 


Jency affected and miſunderſtanding perſons, who ſpare 


M 4 not 
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not to give ill characters of us: as if in theſe al recite 
plorable times, wherein our religion, king an from 
country are come to the vertical paint of . thei Glut 
total ruin and deſtruction, it ſhould be imagined cla. 
by any that we behave ourſelves, like ſleeping paſi nent 
tors in no ways contributed our beſt endeavour labou 
for the preſervation of the people; which oug hi our b 
to be more dear unto us than any worldly thinęꝗ :1:crit 
that may be thought of: wherefore, as well for thꝗ ue 
juſt vindication of our own reputation, again vanti: 
loch undeſerved aſperſions as for future teſtimony Excel 
of our ſincerity and integrity, to endeavour ali t any 
ways the ſafety of the * and to manifeſti i * / 
to your Excellency, as the King's Majeſty's Lieu- ics o 
. "tenant. and Chief Governor of this kingdom. we de 
That no labour or care of ours hath been, or ſhall cf goc 
: be wanting to proceed effectually to any propoſals nber 
you will pleaſe to make known unto us, that may all ot 
conduce to thoſe ends: we thought it therefore bumbl 
fit to preſent this declaration of our real inten- diſcont 
tions, in the name of ourſelves and the reſt labour 
of our brethren, the archbiſhops and biſhops WW fathfu 
of this kingdom, whereby we avow, teſtify, de- be wat 
clare, and proteſt before God and the world. munct 
That ſince our general meeting at Cluanmac- « A; 
noiſe, we have omitted nothing that did occur WI judicio 
unto us, tending to the adyancement of his majeſty's think | 
intereſt and the good of the kingdom generally oppoſe, 
conſidered : we haye there, and then ordered and ful an 
decreed all to us appertaining, or which was in our malign; 
power, neceſſarily conducing to the = con- Charles 
ſervation of his majeſty, and his ſubjects intereſt: More oc 


And alſo, do and have endeayoured to. root out ad wh 
of men's hearts all jealouſies and ſiniſter opin- ing of 
ions, conceived either againſt your Excellency or 8 ad the 


the preſent government; a8 by our acts there (as Gor 
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recited may appear. And after our parting 
from thence, in purſuance of our unanimous re- 
lution taken in that place, we have accordingly 


declared to our reſpective flocks our happy agree- 


ment amongſt ourſelves, and our earneſt deſire to 
1bour with them to thoſe ends; and made uſe of 


cur beſt perſuaſions, for the purchaſing of their 


dacrity and chearful concurrence to the advan: 
age of that ſervice. So that if any thing were 
wanting of due correſpondence, ſought by your 


Excellency, we conceive it cannot be attributed 


to any want of care or diligence in us. | 

« And, for farther intimation of our hearty de- 
Gres on all occaſions to ſerve our king and country, 
We declare, That we are not yet deterred for want 
of good ſucceſs in the affairs of the kingdom, but 
rather animated to give farther onſets, and 57 
al other poſſible ways: Wherefore we moſt 
humbly intreat your Excellency, for pacifying of 
dſcontented minds, to put us in a way how to 
labour further in ſo good a cauſe : and we do 
fathfully promiſe that no induſtry or care ſhall 
de wanting in us, to receive and execute your 
munction,” | | W 

„And, in concluſion, we leave to all impartial 


judicious perſons, ſad and ſerious conſideration to 


think how incredible it is, that we ſhould fail to 


oppoſe, to the uttermoſt of our power, the fear- 


ful and increaſing potency of the rebellious and 
malignant murderer of our late ſovereign king 
Charles: to which enemy alſo nothing ſeemet 

more odious than the names of kings and biſhops; 
nd who aims at nothing ſo much as the dethron- 


ng of our now gracious king Charles the Second, 


and the final extirpation of our natives, in caſe 


(3 God forbid) events and ſucceſſes. would fall 
ſutadle to his moſt wicked deſigns. —So far we 


* 


thought 
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thought neceſſary to declare to your Excellence fc 
from ourſelves, as the ſenſe likewiſe and true mea ! wh 
ing of the reſt of our brethren other biſhops of pur 
this kingdom, Dated at Loghreogh the 28th off * 
March, Anno Domini 1650. | = 
Iso. Archiepiſcopus Tuamenſis. gleaſe 
Wa. Epiſcopus Clonfert. Ach 
Fran.... - Link 
Rob. Corcagen & Cuanenſis, reditic 
Fr. Hugo Epiocopus Duacenſi, Wl... 
Yet the diſſatisfactions increaſed ſo much th Alder: 
both the Engliſh and Iriſh grew weary of eaWilll 6; 
other, and Ormond diſbanding all Inchiquin ad to 
forces, except of Colonel Buller's regiment, w hic * 
was intended to be ſent to the king, Dean Boyl i this 
was employed by the two nobleman to trea| 
with Cromwell, and demand to know upon whaſf 
terms the proteſtants of their party might be re To 
ceived into protection. V FTI 
After much time waſted in addreſſes and mei 
ſages, it was however at length agreed, that th « A 
archbiſhop of Tuam and Sir Lucas Dillon ſhovia. r. 
be ſent, on the part of the commiſſioners of tru "ks 
with letters to Limerick, containing an injunc N 
tion for that city to receive a garriſon, and obe by, as 
the orders of the Marquis of Ormond. : unto \ 
On this Ormond expecting a good reception berein 
from that city, reſolved to improve the firlt * end us 
portunity that preſented itſelf, and according mend 
drew near to it, when he received the following ur ute 
letter of invitation from the Mayor, which gavl eceſſar 
him ſtill greater encouragement to proceed to nd far 
his quarters there. 85 ; teartily 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, | | 
«© The city council have given me in _ 54 
to ſignify and humbly offer unto your Exce mY hs 
that it was expected by them that. you would, ine The 
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nz ſo near the city yeſterday, beſtow a viſit upon 


i which it is no way doubted, had been done by 
jour Excellency, if your greater affairs did not 
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inder you from the ſame; and we yet do expect, 
chen thoſe are over, your Excellency will be 
ſleaſed ro ſtop hither to ſettle the garriſon here, 
which without your preſence, cannot be (as is 
tumbly conceived) ſo well done, or with that ex- 
pedition as our neceſſity requires, the particulars ' 
whereof we refer to Alderman Piers Creagh and 
Alderman John Bourke's relation; to whom we 
lere credence may be given by your Excellency, - 
and to believe that I will never fail to be, 
Your Excellency's moſt humble ſervant, 
Limierck, June 14, Jo. Cxkach, Mayor of 
1650.  Jamerch”” ©, 


To this letter the lord lieutenant gave the 
plowing anſwer, 5 | 


* AFTER our hearty commendations, We 
ave received your Jetter of this day's date, by 
ne conveyance of Alderman Piers Creagh, and 
heard what Alderman John Bourke and he had to 
ay, as from that corporation : In anſwer, where- 
unto We imported ſome particulars unto them, 
merein We expect ſatisfaction: which if you 
end us to the rendeſvouz to-morrow where we 
intend to be, We ſhall viſit that city, and employ 
vr uttermoſt endeavours, in ſettling the garriſon 
neceſſarily deſired thither, both for the defence 
nd ſatisfaction of that city, and ſo we bid you 
beartily farewel, | * 
| Your very loving friend, 

From Clare, OR MON. 
June 12, 1650. | 
he particulars mentioned in the abovemention- 

letter were theſe : | | ' 
I. To 


3 
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I. To be received in like manner, and with ſuei truſt 

reſpect, as lord lieutenants heretofore always hay that 

been. 155 „ e bout 

II. To have the command of the guards, th preve 

giving of the word, and orders in the city. by d 

III. That there be quarters provided within th or the 

city, for ſuch guards of horſe and foot as h bad 

ſhould carry in who are to be part of the garriſon alle. 

; whereof a liſt ſhall be given at the rendeſyouz. MW cated 

And in confequence of this, the Marquis pro cions 

ceeded towards the city; but firſt the alderma my « 

waited on him, to tell him all his propoſals werꝗ guard 

agreed to, except in that of bringing in his guards d- f 

wherenpon his Excellency replied, he brought tiole c 

them only for dignity z but in order to fatisfy chal be 
Citizens, they ſhould not exceed one hundred foo. f*reſte 

and fifty horſe ; but when he till proceeded on Lo th 

the ſame aldermen : came to him to let him knowl vncert 

that one Wolf, a ſeditious friar having raiſed man, 

tumult in the city, it would not be fate for him ſition + 

to enter till it was appeaſed.——Chagrined and ud p 

diſappointed, his lordſhip therefore retired 10 'ither. 

Shanbuolly, from whence he ſent the following d Ma 

Jetter. 1 | | ity of 

* AFTER our hearty commendation : accord people, 

mg to our promiſe, in our letter of the 12th 0 kttled « 

this month, from Clare. We came yeſterday tc No co 

1 the rendeſvouz, with intent to have gone into "ere fi 
that city, for the purpoſe deſired by you in you rction 

jetter of the ſame day's date, but upon our coming "lid for 

fo the place, we received a meſſage from you, by] ne defe 

Alderman Peirs Creagh, and Alderman John doo, by 

Bourke, importing, That you had conſented to al Onclude 

we had formerly propoſed to you, except the ad-W we! 
mittance of our guards. Hereupon we returned de have 
| the ſaid meſſengers with anſwer, that we intended — 
app 


not the drawing in of our guards out of any _ 
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truſt we had of the loyalty of the magiſtrates of 
that city to his majeſty, or of their affection to us, 
but for the dignity of the place we hold, and to 
prevent any popular tumult that might be raiſed 
by deſperate and inteèreſted perſons againſt us, 


or the civil government of that city, whereunto we 


had cauſe to fear, ſome looſe people might by 


falſe and frivolous ſuggeſtions, be too eaſily inſti- 


rated': and to take away all poſſibility ot ſuſpi- 
cons from the moſt: jealous, that we could have 
any other end to the prejudice of that city, the 
guards we propoſed were but one hundred foot 
ad fifry horfe, and thoſe to conſiſt intirely of 
thoſe of your own religion, and ſuch as, by h 

ing been conſtantly of your confederacy, are in- 


tereſted in all the benefits of the articles of peace. 


To this we received no pofitive reply, but in an 
uncertain manner were told by the ſaid alder- 
man, of ſome uproar raiſed by a friar, in oppo- 


ſition to the deſires and intentions of the. mayor 


nd principal citizens, touching our conn 
hither. Whereupon we thought not fit to wo : 


tis Majeſty's authority placed in vs, to a pO bs 
mean 


ity of being affronted by a wild rabble o 
people, but rather to expect the iſſue of more 
etled councils 1 Wherein we hope will be taken 
nto conſideration, not only by what power you 
were firſt made a corporation, and by whoſe pro- 
rction you have fince flouriſhed, but alſo what 
id foundation of ſafety (other than by receiving 
ne defence we offer) is or can be diſcovered to 
jou, by the preſent diſturbers of your quiet: To 
conclude, We expect your preſent anſwer, that in 
aſe we be not encouraged to proceed in the ways 
ne have laid down in ſerving the king and preſerv- 
nz that city from the tyranny of the rebels, we 
may apply ourſelf and forces we have gathered 5 
| 5 that 


av- 
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that purpoſe, to ſome other ſervice and ſo we 
bid you heartily farewell, | 


From Shanbuolly, | _ Your loving friend, weers 
, ORMOND, Cromw 
To our very loving friend Sk. Eügn e 
I be mayor of the city of te dco 
merick. _ teral de 


„ 5 ad on 
Such was the conduct of the infatuated Iriſh; Honroe 
for which any perſonal diſlike they entertained to We rem 


the marquis of Orinond muſt be conſidered but o here 
as a poor and ling cps was plain that Sener 
their diviſions had already brought them to the wur, tf 
verge of deſtruction, from whence it was plain that 1 90 
union alone would be likely to ſave them. They ars 0! 
were aſſured that Ormond would and muſt al- duch be 
ways allow of many things favourable to the in- * | 
tereſt of their religion; t 7 were no leſs certain * WI 
that Cromwell never would do ſo, and there re- 1 mon 
mained ſcarcely a probability of defending them- * a 
ſelves againſt the power of the latter while they X onel 2 
were thus perpetually involving themſelves in dil- 3 
putes with the former, yet were they reſolved to = b 
proceed on their own wrong-headed plan, from | ** 
which it was out of the power of argument, or 3 
even a dear- bought experience to diſſuade them. a | . e 
In the mean time, the Cromwellians went on in WW. iſta 
ſuch a manner as ſhewed they knew how to im- 10 r 
prove their ſucceſſes, and benefir by the errors 4 0 0⁰ 
of their adverſaries; the moſt diſtant towns al. his 8 
ready imagined they ſaw them at their very 8 - _ 
gates, and the Iriſh ſeemed, every where to be , 3 p 
poſſeſſed with that conſciouſneſs of inferionty Wl: v f 
which generally fore-runs the ruin of a people. u 
Nevertheleſs it was not even now too late, if the ha 
confederates had adhered to the dictates of loy- h 4 
alty and prudence, by joining hand and heart bogs: 
with the royaliſts to have given a check to the arms Bl Rot " 


: of the rebels, and to have made a noble 45 


J; 

e the defence of their country. For their op- 
vers were not entirely free from diſſentions; the 
(omwellians indeed agreed well enough in their 
eſign of reducing and ſpoiling the country; but 
te Scots and the preſbyterians in Ulſter in ge- 
xral declared againſt the parliament of England, 


Monroe, and others, joined the royaliſts, and even 
he remainder that did not take this ſtep, were 
b fierce againſt the party of Cromwell, that if 
general diverſion had been made in their fa- 
wur, though without joining them, their ſubſe- 
ent defeat might have been prevented, and the 
fairs of his majeſty, and the Iriſh nation been 


= nuch benefited by ſuch a kind of policy. 

oy But while theſe things were paſſing,  Crom- 
rain rb who had marched out of his quarters in 
225 tit month of February, took feveral fortified 
hems paces, and, coming before Calan, was joified by 
they wonel Zanchy, who had been employed in the ſame 
| di. WY "cr, whereupon they took that place, and 


narched to Gowran, where Hewit, who had taken 
klyſhannon, Kildare, and Leighlin, came to them, 


Pace that it was ſurrendered after a moſt vali- 
atreſiſtance, by Colonel Hammond, whom theſe 
tloody rebels put ro death, together with moſt 


a d his officers. Kilkenny being next attacked, 
AT bs lurrendered alſo, the earl of Caſtlehaven and 
very forces having quitted that town, on account . 
to be c the plague that raged there; but the place 
riorit} WM” ſurrendered by Sir Walter Butler and ma- 
eople: 3 Walſh upon very honourable conditions, and 
i the YL  vell moved on to Clonmel, where he ſtood 
F loy- i Chance of being baffled, and certainly would 


e been ſo (the garriſon being well provided, 
185 7 a army gathered under the catholic' biſhop 
0 Roſs to raiſe the ſiege) had not the old jea- 
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ad on this occaſion the lord of Ardes, Sir George 


ad thus united, they ſo ſucceſsfully aſſailed the 


louſies 
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HI 
louſies between the proteſtants and poiſe bee o 
again revived. For the lord lieutenant having re von 
ceived a ſtrange kind of information concerning ;.. 8 
this biſhop's intent to raiſe twenty thouſand men 1 
and ſhake off the king's authority, gave the Iriſi con 
Yoteſtants leave to treat with Cromwell, to who nec 
the lord Broghill went over, and having obtain ban. 
two thouſand horſe and dragoons, and ſixteedlf four 
hundred foot; he marched to Carrigadroghid a The 
which he found defended by the biſhop's ſoldier tem 
there he left his foot, and proceeded with tha ;. cat 
horſe to Macroom.— The Iriſh, in the caſtii kuren: 
perceiying he drew towards them, ſet fire to if nan 
and haſtened to join their army in the par reli 
which however was routed, and the biſhop hit iin r. 
ſelf taken priſoner.— The victors promiſed, bi * 
his life, on condition of his cauſing Feen Ker 
hid to be ſurrendered z but, with a ſpirit deco viſconf 
ing an old Roman, when he came thither t fr 
heroically exhorted the garriſon to hold out to v% ry 
laſt extremity. This action, which ſo much . ..: . 
ſembled that of Regulus, was puniſhed like hi... 
with the death of the general in his retreat, though... 
Indeed not quite ſo barbarouſly executed; f boten 
whereas the Roman was put to death by torture plibone 
the Cromwellians were ſo moderate as to co ad fervi 
tent themſelves with hanging this noble-mind "Wy 
Iriſhman for an action that deſerved for ever N Co, , 


remembered with honour. |. | 
gore Clonmel was not ſurrendered (choug 
the rebels were by this imprudent wr hunt 
the royaliſts, and the ſucceſs of the lord Buy 
delivered from the fears of an army en 
wiſe would probably have put an end to 1 1 
ſucceſſes in Ireland) and Cromwell himſe 1 no the 
having loſt two thouſand men out of ne " Wi, 
| ſand, began to deſpair of ſuccels, when I a Ui 
munition of the beſieged failing them, my 


les, t 
endeſvou 


beet jernor withdrew the ſoldiers by night, and the 
g re bonſmen treating with Cromwell, delivered up 
rnin de place upon good conditions, he not being 
me! xquainted with the circumſtances of the de- 
In krion of the garriſon; and ſoon after he re- 
vhon urned to England, leaving the command to his 


bn-in-law, Ireton, who proſecuted the war with 


xtce nl ncour and ſucceſs. 5 

Chic The Ulſter army having reſerved a right to 
ers themſelves of electing their own general, choſe 
h th ©: catholic biſhop of Clogher, to whom the lord 
caſt ſeutenant ſent a commiſſion. This eccleſiaſtic was 


man of great parts but ſo furious a zealot for 
bs religion, and ſo particularly biggotted to the old 
Inſh race, that he purged his army of all that 


„ bi were not of that extraction; yet he ſolicited the 

adrog d of the Scots, obſerving to them, “ That as 

ory niſconſtruction and niiſtake had made the Scots 
e 


it firſt ariſe againſt his majeſty, who was their 


Grtanding that occaſioned the falling-out between 
tte Iriſh and the Scots in the beginning of thoſe 
ws.” And therefore he moved, that all ſhould be 
ſugotten, and all diſtinctions of nation or religion 
dort ptponed and ſacrificed to his majeſty's intereſt 


00 C0 nd ſervice. . | 
mind But on the fourteenth day of April, Sir Charles 
ever lou, being in the Lagan, ſending to colonel Ve- 

| ables, then in Claneboy, to meet him at the 
thou tndcſvous near Charlemont. The biſhop of Clog- - 
tion < having ſurpriſed Toom, and paſſed over ſome 
Br e and foot into the county of Antrim, Ve- 
h ot ” tables was countermanded, and ordered to en- 
5 5 @vour the recovery of Toom, while Coot marched 
elf aft 


mo the barony of Loghinſolin to countenance 

an im, and to keep ſome Iriſh regiments in that 

the 8 0 - fully employed, that chey might not 
Ol. II. | __ N . 
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wn fleſh and blood, ſo it was. likewiſe miſun- _ 


diſturb | 


194 


Coot and Venables; and as it was not practica 


he, had no reaſon to fight, but managed t 


| ſhould arrive, who marching from Colerain t 
Derry, while detachments from the two arme 


an obſtinate engagement, the Irith army be 
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diſturb” Venables.—Accordingly Toom was re- bed 
taken; and Sir Charles Coot returned to bn 
Dungeven, but for want of proviſions was kadin 
forced to march to Omagh, and the Iriſh came 
to Charlemont : being thus poſted between 


ble to get the biſhop from his ground, the for 
mer inſtead of making the expected junction 1 
the manner he deſigned, was obliged to paſs th d gr 
river of Loghfoil, and thereby to leave the coun bt ver 
try expoſed to be ravaged by the Iriſh, who toon, a 
Dungeven by ſtorm, and had Bally caſtle fur ptr: g. 
rendered to them. Afterwards the biſhop paſſedMtnicder 


 Clody-Ford fell upon Coot's forces and attackedMiſften pri 
them with great valour; but the latter had b meſtou 


this time gotten a paſs which ſecured a commu bochforc 
nication between his troops, and thoſe of Venable: cy the 
if that commander could but come timely to his ag c 
ſiſtance. This paſs the Iriſh ſtrove to gain, but it 
vain ; whereupon the biſhop being a perſon of gre e M 
judgement eaſily perceived that he ſhould be » TH! 


liged to encounter a double force if he did nch « 


either re-paſs the river, or fight before Venableiſſon! N 
ſhould come up; he choſe the. latter expedient 
however Sir Charles Coot not being fo ſtrong 1 


avoid coming to an engagement till the othe 


were ſkirmiſhing with each other, Coot thereto 
perceiving him at hand, no longer declined f 
cing the Iriſh, bur being re-inforced with a thc 
ſand foot of Venablcs's, which were ferried ove 
from Derry, he offered the biſhop battle, whid 
he did not decline, and the conſequence was H Or det 
the Engliſh obtained a complete victory, af ing, if 
» War: 
cov "ments 
' bling 7 


D. 
buted and ruined, and the biſhop himſelf taken 


re- 
1 rofjrioner, who was hanged the next day, notwith- 
was knding about a year before he was confederate 
camel un Sir Charles Coot in raifing the ſiege of 
wren ber, and made merry with him at his own 
ctica ebe. | a 1 

for At this time the duke of Lorrain ſent his a- 


nt, colonel Oliver Synot into Irelaud, who of- 


In 1 

{ third great things on behalf of his maſter, which 
coun brcver by ſome means or other ame to no- 
too ang, and in the mean time the enemy was every 

> fur ure getting ground, a circumſtance which the 


mnfederates alledged in excuſe for treating with fo- 
ten princes; Which the popiſh clergy aſſembled at 
lmeſtown, gave the biſhop-of Fernes and Hugh 
bchford authority to do. — And to his excel: 


paſſe 
ackec 
ad b 


mmu 
able: Wticy the marquis of Ormond they ſent the fol- 
his a ing complaining letter: | 

but 1 | 


6 May it pleaſe your Excellency, EY 


be © * THIS nation (become of late the fable and 
lid n doch of Chriſtianity) is brought to a ſad con- 
enable on! Notwithſtanding, the frequent and labo- 


meetings and conſultations of the prelatesz 
fnd jealouſies and fears deep in the hearts of 
en: thorns hard to take out! We fee moſt 
rn contributing to the enemy, and rendering 
r perſons and ſubſtance uſeful to his malice 
0 deſtructive to religion and the king's inte- 


arme 
hereſott This kind of men (if not timely prevented) 
ined f betray irremediably themſelves and us. 
a the e find no ſtock or ſubſtance ordered for main- 
ied eng the ſoldiers, nor is there an army any way 
„ whit ädcrable in tlie kingdom to recover what is 
was t or defend what we hold: fo as humanly 
y, ing, if (God will not be pleafed fot his 
7 bel ys fake, to take off from us the heavy 
roule gements of his anger) we are in the fair way 


bling facred religion, the king's authority; 
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and Ireland. The four archbiſhops to acquit thei 
own conſciences in the eyes of God, have reM 
ſolved to meet at Jameſtown, about the fixiil 
day of the next month, and to bring about 
many of the ſuffragans as may repair there wit 
| ſafety, The end of this conſultation is to df 
what in us lieth for the amendment of errors 
and recovery of this afflicted people. If you 
excellency ſhall think fit in your wifdom to ſend 
one or more perſons to make propoſals for th 
ſafety of the nation, we ſhall not want willing 
neſs to prepare good anſwers, nor will we deſpaiiff 
of the bleſſing of God, and of his powerful ini 
| fluence to be upon our ſincere intentions in thai 
place. Even fo we conclude, remaining, 

5 | Your Excellency's 
June 14, 1656. Moſt humble ſervants 
| Fr. Thomas Dublin, 

Jo. Archiepiſcopus Tuamen 


b rer 
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To which remonſtrance the lord lieutenant ve 
ſenſibly anſwered, attributing the chief evils th 
nation laboured under to the want of ſubordi 
nation and obedience, without which he profe 
ed, as he had often declared, he could not poy 
ſibly effect any thing of benefit towards th 
preſervation of the kingdom. In conſequence « 
this anſwer, the congregation made a reply, where 
in they expreſſed their grief and ſurpriſe at Or 
mond's aſſertion, and proteſted they had donc a 
in their power to take away all jealouſies and 
differences. But they accompanied this addrcil 
with a meſſage, wherein they requeſted his lord 
ſhip would retire to the king, and leave his 2 


thority in the hands of ſome perſon or perſon 1 "+ hp 
Faithful to his majeſty, whom they promiſed von 
obey. In effect they deſired him quietly to 11 pm. 

| SETS | | 1 long 


d of a f 
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de kingdom, becauſe they did not like him for 


{ governor. | | | | 
The commiſſioners of truſt, to whom the mar- 


is contents, to which they adviſed his lordſhip 
wpoſe a conference with the Iriſh, which advice 


k followed, but when he came to the place of 
ppointment they never reſorted thither, however 


* tr biſhops of Cork and Clonfert being ſent to 
foo , he returned an anſwer to their, meſſage ſpe- 
Ain dying ſeveral ſubſtantial reaſons why he con- 


n their power to remove. But even before 
ſits anſwer arrived, the congregation excommu- 
tated the lord lieutenant and all his adherents, 
n the one hand, whilſt to make the breach 


a j 
* ner, on the other, the king, then in Scotland, 
bord moſt unadviſedly prevailed on by the kirk, 
profe on whole power he expected great matters, to 
ot pol belare againſt the peace concluded with the 
ds th rſh, which however could not excuſe the con- 


t of that people, becauſe their ſtrange beha- 
where dur to the lord lieutenant, and their excom- 
at Or ication of him and his adherents was prior 
gone a Paint of time to this renunciation, which the 
jes an forced upon his majeſty. | | 

addreff bot if theſe pertinacious puritans could pre- 
is lord Rl ſo much with their ſovereign as to the im- 
bing the covenant on him, ſcarcely any thing 


aiſed ef wonder. The truth was, that though they 

osledged him as their king, yet they kept 
among them in a ſituation even worſe than 
X of a fate priſoner. His ears were perpe- 


N 3 tually 


wis communicated this letter, ſeemed ſurpriſed at 


p render no poſitive -anſwer, but rather to 


tired it would injure his majeſty's intereſt for 
im to quit Ireland at that juncture, and again 
mating his complaints of diſobedience, which 
k ſolemnly called upon the prelates to do all 


i that he complied. with could remain a ſub- 
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H 
tually dinned with the advice of their counſcl. forty 
lors, and the more ſickening exhortations of thei majel 
preachers.— He heard his own party ſtigmatized i nc! 

with the title of malignants, as well as Crom- ablolt 
well's with that of ſectaries. He was entertained beceſſ 
with long-winded declarations againſt the tyran freely 
ny of his father, the idolatry of his mother, and p:1i-9 
his own abandoned ſtate; he was afterwards colout 
forced to publiſn a declaration, aſcribing all th uon is 
blood that was ſhed in the civil wars to the i] «1 
ſpirit of his deceaſed father, and the evil coun deavor 
ſels of his mother, and in ſhort to fix a ſtigma up his aff 
on his whole family. All this the king did i and th 
order by means of the Scots to eſtabliſh hin ef di, 
ſelf on the throne of England; but he and bi "cans 
puritanical ſubjects having different ends ii nin 
view, purſued different and divided counſels, anq * doit 
their enterprizes miſcarried accordingly. ing the 
But, to return to the Iriſh affairs ;—the king betches 
being much concerned both at the diſhono; underſt 
and diſadvantage which he feared might accru the gen 
from his renunciation of the peace, ſent ov ent te 
the dean of Tuam with a meſſage to the lo und pre 
heutenant, informing that nobleman of his ci 2 
; cumſtances, and how reluctantly he had bee fs maj 
prevailed upon to take this ſtep, at the ſame tim ¶ © lince 
intimating his majeſty's deſire that the marqu_hl ** Kno; 
would endeavour to avert the evils which mig tog, is 
attend it, by conducting bimſelf with all poll dels of 
ble care in an affair of ſuch extraordinary del #4 the 
cacy: which inſtructions when his lordſhip rap "ention 
ceived, he wrote to the commiſſioners of truſt that hoy 
the following manner: we bee 
. > | this day, 
' AFTER our hearty. commendations : havin eh 
lately received aſſurance that his majeſty hall de who 
been induced to declare the peace concluded lave fey, 


this Kingdom, in the year ſixteen e a 
On a ok. oc: * 
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forty eight, (by virtue of authority from his late 
majcity of ever glorions memory, as alſo of his 
majeſty now reigning) to be void, and that he is 
tblolutely freed therefrom ; we have thought it 
neceſſary for the vindication of our own honour, 
freely to declare unto you, as well what hath 


D. 


inſct-W 

the! 
tized 
rom- 
rained 


ran | it 
5 and pbeſed from us to his majeſty, that might give any 
warde colour for ſuch a declaration, as what our reſolu- 


uon is thereupon. 

at is very true, that, from time to time, we en- 
teavoured to give his majeſty, a true account of 
his affairs committed to our charge in general, 
and that therein we could not omit informing him 


l th 
he 1] 
Coun 
Na up 


lid 1 


2 


kim of divers affronts put upon his authority, by 
nd hi means whereof, and the diſobediences of the re- 
as inf maniog towns (if perſiſted in) we were in deſpair 
„ and © doing him any conſiderable ſervice; or defend. 


ng the kingdom from the rebels. But in our diſ- 


: 
| 
; 


e kind beches we were careful that his majeſty ſhould 
honoul underſtand, that the nobility and greater part of 
accru e gentry continued faithful to his majeſty, obe- 
t ove dot to his authority, and worthy of his favour 
he {ord and protection. | 3 5 
lis ci © Whether any of theſe diſpatches have come to 
4 bee lis majeſty's hands, or if they did, whether before 
ne tim or ſince his making his declaration againſt the peace, 
marqufi ** know not; but we find his majeſty's declara- 
i migt don, is principally grounded upon the unlawful- 
1 poli d of concluding the peace with this nation; 
ry del and the breaches on the part of the nation are 
hip . bentioned but in general terms and by the bye, ſo 
cruſt I wat however the affronts put upon his authority 
| tave been many, and obſtinately perſiſted in, to 
ns day, and that in ſuch places whereupon evi- 
havi Cary depends the preſervation, or the loſs of 
ſty hat che whole kingdom to the rebels: wherefore we 
juded laye ſcveral times given notice unto you, and 
red N 4 follow - 
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followed the ways adviſed by you for reclaiming 
the ſaid places, without any ſucceſs yet con- 
ſidering the declaration gained from his majeſty, 
is without hearing what could be ſaid by the na. 
tion in their own defence, and ſuch as involves it 
generally without exception in the guilt of re- 
bellion ; and that even thoſe that have with the 
greateſt inſolence invaded the royal authority, 
and endeavoured to withdraw the people from 
their allegiance, do yet pretend that they will make 
their complaint againſt us to his majeſty, thereby 
implying, that they will ſubmir to his judgement, 
we thought fit to Jet you know that, notwith- 
ſanding the ſaid declaration, by ſome undue means 
obtained from his majeſty, we are reſolved by all 
means it ſhall pleaſe God to offer to vs, ang 
through all hazards, in behalf of this nation, to in- 
ſiſt upon and aſſert the lawfulneſs of the concluſion 
of the peace, by virtue of the aforeſaid authorities, 
and that the ſaid peace 1s ſtill valid, of force and 
binding to his majeſty and all his ſubjects: and 
herein we are reſolved by the help of God to 

erſiſt until that we, and ſuch as ſhall in that 
behalf be intruſted and authoriſed by the na- 
tion, ſhall have free and ſafe zcccſs to his majeſty, 
and until upon mature and unreſtrained conſidera- 
tion of what may on all ſides be ſaid, he ſhall have 
declared his royal pleaſure upon the aforeſaid 
affronts put upon his authority; provided always, 
in the mean time and immediately: : 
Firſt, That all the acts, declarations, and ex. 
communications, iſſued by the biſhops met t 
Jamsſtown in Auguſt laſt, whereby the people 
are forbidden to obey us as lord lieutenant, hc 
by them revoked, and ſuch affurance as ſhall be 
agreed on by us and you the commiſſioners au. 
thorized by us, in purſuance of the m_ 
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ning WW xrce given by them, that neither they nor any of 
con- em ſhall attempt the like for the future, and, 
cſty, un they ſhall continue themſelves within the 
e na-W hounds preſcribed by the articles of peace, where- 
ves it uo they are parties. 17 5 1 
f re- Secondly, That it be immediately declared by 
the jou, that the ſaid declarations, excommunications, 
ority, nd other proceedings of the ſaid biſhops, is an 
from MW unwarranted uſurpation upon his majeſty's juſt 
make WW zuthority, and in them a violation of the peace; 


ud that in caſe they ſhall not give the aſſurance 


ereby 
tefore expreſſed, or having given it, ſhall not ob- 


with- ie the ſame, that you will endeavour to bring 
neans WW tic offenders to condign-puniſhment purſuant un- 
y all WW", and as is preſcribed by the laws of the king- 


tom, as diſturbers of the peace of the kingdom, 
to in- Mud obſtructers of the means of prelerving the 
luſion ne. | 0 
rities, e Thirdly, That a like declaration be made by 
e and al that derive authority from his majeſty, civil or 
and wartial, and by the reſpective mayors, aldermen, 
od ta onmon council, burgeſſes, and all other ma- 
| that ettrates in all the corporations of the kingdom. 

e Na- Fourthly, That we be admitted to make free 
city, ud ſafe reſidence in any place, we ſhall chuſe, 
dera- hin the limits not poſſeſſed by the rebels. 
| have 8 tifthly, That we immediately be admitted to 
relad N erriſon ſuch places and in ſuch manner, accord- 
Ways, to the articles of peace as we ſhall find ne- 
of (iry for the defence of the kingdom. 


, ang 


nd ex. Laſtly, That a preſent courſe be taken for 
net at "ins for our ſupport in proportion, anſwerable 
people WW our place (yet with regard to the ſtate of the 
nt, be Mngom) which laſt, we ſhould not propoſe but 


all be 
1 au- 
Jes of 
| peace 


Ur we are deprived of our private fortune: 

Wcreupon we have ſolely ſubſiſted ever ſince we 

ke to the kingdom, —To all which we expect 
| 4 your 
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your preſent anſwer. And fo we bid you farewell 


feſſion to act, what lies in our power in the v7 
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and remain, at Enis, the 13th of October 1650, stadt 


J 
0 


Your very loving Friend, To tl 
1 OR ox ol oecatior 
To which letter the commiſſioners of truſt c "cation 
turned this anſwer. | | e | 
« May it pleaſe your Excellency, = 
« YOUR lordſhips of the twenty-third of thin e. 
inſtant we have received, and therein, to our in WM ccJins: 
expreſſible grief, we find that his majeſty hal in |; 
been induced to declare the peace concluded ii nis part 
this kingdom, in the year ſixteen hundred ani cf us, 
forty eight, to be void, and that he is abſolveq du ha 
there from, taking for the principal grounds tote prel 
ſuch his declaration, the unlawfulneſs of the act Ts 1 
And, howbeit we cannot without a very feclinꝗ That all 
ſenſe of the grief, the nation (with juſt caulr] tt bich 
may entertain of the prejudice thereby brovgh thority | 
upon them, and the blemiſh caſt upon tho vernmer 
| hearty endeavours of theirs, to reſtore his maicſt dom, an 
to his former eſtate and power over his ſubj:: WM virrance 
look upon theſe unexpected fruits of their blo dience ti 
and ſubſtance ſo chearfulhy ſpent in his ſervice q; yet 
yet it greatly comforts us to underſtand that, noW ton of 
withſtanding that declaration by ſome undue meu ch; p 
obtained from his majeſty, your excellency is e :1 auth 
ſolved by all the means that it ſhall pleaſe God us; and 
offer unto you, and through all hazards, 1n behal from vs, 
of this nation, to inſiſt upon, and aſſert the peace prevail 
and to perſiſt in ſo doing until your excellence bes, or 
and ſuch as ſhall be intruſted and authorized Vl yin, anc 
the nation, ſhall have free and ſafe accels ung preſent 
his majeſty, And, as to thoſe proviſo's which ar Prejudice 
expreſſed as neceſſary conditions, whereby his ma the futu 
jeſty's authority (which notwithſtanding that ce ton dot 
claration we ſtill do embrace and reverence) , hun, 
be continued among us, beſides our general pri acmbly 


1 
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ewell of his majeſty's ſervice, and to your Excellency's 
650. (isfaction, we do return the following anſwers. 
Ta the firſt proviſo and proceſs concerning the re- 
vocation of theſe acts of declaration, and excommu+- _ 
nication, iſſued by the biſhops met at Jameſtown, 
nd the aſſurance demanded that nothing in that kind 
hall be attempted for the future; we do humbly 
wer, That your Excellency to whom we have 
often expreſſed our reſentment of ſuch their pro- 
ceedings, may be confident we ſha!l labour fo far 
xin us lies, to ſee your excellency ſatisfied in 
this particular z and to that end we will, all or ſome 

of us, with your excellency's allowance, and as 
you ſhall think fit, repair to Galway to treat with 
the prelates upon this ſubject. 


ND 


ft re 


f this 
ur in 
y ha 
led 1 
d and 
ſolved 
ds 10 


e act To the Second, We humby return as anſwer, 

ferlingſ That albeit, we know that by thoſe cenſures of 

cauſe the biſhops met at Jameſtown, his majeſty's au- 

my thority was invaded, and an unwarranted go- 
thol 


rernment ſet up, contrary to the laws of the king- 


na!e!! i dom, and that we are aſſured no ſubject could be 


Dj: warranted by that excommunication to deny obe- 
blo dence to his majeſty's authority in your excellen- 
vice (7; yet, being of opinion that a public declara- 
t, nog tion of this kind, in this conjucture of affairs 


mean 
is re 
God tt 
behal 
peace 
-llency 
zed b. 
s unte 


wght properly and would with more countenance 
and authority, move from an aſſembly than from 
us; and that by ſuch a public declaration now 
hom us, we ſhould wholly obſtruct the way to 
prerail with the prelates to withdraw thoſe cen- 
lures, or act what is deſired by the former pro- 
vo, and likewiſe endanger what union there is at 
preſent in oppoſing the common enemy, and 


wich at Ws 5 

| Pjudice the hopes of a more perfect union for 
- * the future, wherein the preſeryation of the na- 
* non doth principally conſiſt. We do therefore 


umbly beſcech your excellency, to call upon an 
Ucmbly of the nation, from whom ſuch a de- 
8 IP claration 


al pre 
je Way 
* 
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upon | 
(Nance 


claration as may be effectual in this behalf, and 
may ſettle thoſe diſtractions, can only proceed, 
Yet if, in the mean time, and before the meeting 


of that aſſembly, thoſe cenſures now ſuſpended 5 
[as they were at that time] ſhall be revived, we 
will endeavour to ſuppreſs their influence upon 
the people by ſuch a declaration as ſhall become 
loyal ſubjects, and men intereſted to ſee all due 
obedience paid to his majeſty's government over 
this kingdom. 7 1 
To the Third, We do humbly return as anſwer, WM .... ca 
That we ſhall, at all times, and in ſuch manner ireagh, 
as your excellency ſhall think fit to preſcribe, in- WF: tber 
vite all or any of his majeſty's Roman Catholic de con 
ſubjects to ſuch a declaration; which yet, until nay, tc 
we ſhall underſtand the clergy's ſenſe upon the ation 
firſt proviſo, we do humbly repreſent as fir, for a OF 
time, to be forborne. 1 "imp 
To the Fourth, We humbly return as anſwer, Firſt 
that whatſoever your excellency ſhall find to be 1 f 
properly within our power, and will direct to be "Ms 
done for procuring a free reſidence for your p-r- WF 
ſon, in any place you ſhall chuſe, within the te peac 
limits not poſſeſſed by the rebels, we ſhall readily I onditior 
obey your lordſhip's commands therein. te king 
To the Fifth, We humbly return as anſwer, . rlation 
That upon debate with your excellency of the vole, t 
places fit to be garriſoned, and the number of men n a peat 
fit to be received thereunto, we ſhall, according Third! 
to the articles of peace, uſe our utmoſt endeavours Bl... 0 
to have ſuch garriſon ſo agreed upon admitted. ration of 
To the laſt, We humbly return as anſwer, that Fourth 
as we have at all times heretofore been ready and Hunt be | 
willing your excellency's charge ſhould be ſup- Mation, + 
ported out of the revenue of the kingdom, ſo we Mong tþ 
are now very ready to concur in aſſigning any o nen, wo 
the dues. already accrued, or ſuch as ſhall got ue cn6n, 


due 
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due hereafter, or to impoſe a new applotment 


upon the ſubject towards your excellency's main- 


tenance, | 7: 
Thus humbly taking leave, we remain, 
Your excellency's moſt humble ſervants, 
Athunry, =» N. Plunket, 
Lucas Dillon, 
Richard Belling, 
Jeff. Browne, 


R. Everard, 
Gerrard Fennel, 


In conſequence of this anſwer the lord lieute- 
nant called a general aſſembly, to meet at Log- 


ireagh, on the fifteenth day of November; and, 


n the mean time, gave his conſent that ſome of 


tie commiſſioners of truſt ſhould repair to Gal- 
wy, to treat with the committee of the congre- 
gation, to whom accordingly there reſorted Sir 


Richard Barnewall, Sir Richard Everard, Mr, 


brown, and Dr. Fennel, who propoſed : : 

Firſt, the letter of the lord lieutenant, ſent to 
tiem from Enis, as above recited. 

Secondly, They ſhewed the King's declaration 
concerning the covenant and his renunciation of 
tte peace, and made them acquainted with the ill 
condition of the kingdom, as in relation to the 
tte king's party engaged in the covenant, and in 
cation to the Independants, urging that on the 
"ole, the only apparent ſafety of the nation was 
In a peace, x | | 


Thirdly, They demanded of the committe what 


TY conceived would moſt conduce to the preſer- 
"ton of the kingdom and themſelves ? 


Fourthly, They obſerved, That an union could i 


wt be had or kept for the preſervation of the 
"non, without keeping the king's authority 
Mong them; for that many, even conſiderable 


nen, would inſtantly make their conditions with 


ue enemy, the king's authority being taken away, 
FD g and 


R. Barnewall, 


3 
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- avs WM :ndaliſe them over all the world ſtill to con- 

ca- WW ine their obedience to a proteſtant viceroy 

t by d eſpecially at Rome, where his holineſs had 

dard, WWiitined them a promiſe that they ſhould have 

. catholic governor, though that promiſe was ne- 
xr fulfilled, —— That beſides all this, The ill ſuc- 
x and ill conduct of Ormond was ſuch, that 
te ſoldiers had no heart to fight under his ban- 
xrs, and that the people in general feared to 
tk lolt under his government: and that the two 
onliderable corporations remaining were at great 
rmiance with his excellency for granting commiſ- 


cCOM- 
e ex- 
duct 

into 
erely 
the 
nant; 


-lared ins to take away their goods, and for other rea- 
1ends bs, though they would agree with and obey any 
e not cher perſon that ſhould be veſted with the king's 
wually WW uthority,” —They urged alſo, © That vaſt ſums 
friend i money had been expended without any account 
caſt king rendered of them, and that if the event of 
ebels, lis hitherto ſucceſsleſs war ſhould at laft turn out 
rotect WEziinſt them, Ormond not being a catholic him- 
nancy e, could not be a proper perſon to make terms 
to te- ah the enemy, for the exerciſe of I heir religion, 
d, the. durches, or altars, or any thing concerning the ſame. 
conli- And in concluſion, they adviſed, That the mar- 
ment, eus of Clanrickard, upon whom the eyes of the na- 
their bon were at this time turned, ſhould be inveſted with 
leracy, ts majeſty's authority, and govern them with the 
s were Stinient of all parties, to whom, in ſuch caſe, 


nd ex- 
tenant 


bey promiſed all manner of obedience, counſel, 
ad aſſiſtance, as became loyal ſubjects, to the end 


* 


former e their lives.“ 

ccord- There are many things contained in this paper 

urches, ch refuted themſelves ; but ſome which parti- 
fame cry related to Ormond that nobleman ani- 

th and {WMnulverteq upon, and amongſt many others he 


Wlerved upon that diſobedience and want of una- 
nat; which occaſioned ſeveral places falling in- 
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Ilordſhip complained likewiſe of the breaking op 


he had ſent. before him into the city) after à 


to the hands of the enemy, the loſs of whi 


ing the covenant, or other matters, he had alwa 


illegal proceedings of the two corporations whit 


ſimilar nature; —ſuch as the confinement of tl 


the mayor in refuſing to ſend Murtogh O Bn 
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they reproached him with. — He ſaid, that 
to his declaration concerning religion, it oug| 
to have been objected to, when he made it, th 
he did not hold himſelf accountable for his opinion: 
but that whatever his ſentiments were concern 


endeavoured to ſhew his adherence to the articl 
of that peace which the Iriſh themſelves had r 
tified, and always ſhould have done ſo, had 
not been interrupted and affronted by the cathd 
lic biſhops and their inſtruments,” He profeſſe 
himſelf ignorant of any promiſe made of ſendi 
them a catholic lord lieutenant, nor did he b 
lieve that charge true, though it was notorio 
enough that they had petitioned: for one, and, 
complained much that they had not long before e 
preſſed their general diſlike of him as a prot 
ſtant lord lieutenant, rather than thus to lo: 
him with ſcandal and abuſe, and fend him aw 
blaſted in his reputation and honour, by this the 
public declaration. Ihen he proceeded to en 
merate the affronts thrown on him by, and tl 


they complained he had injured, ſome of whic 
we have already recited, and the others are of 


lord viſcount Kilmalloc, an Iriſh peer, who 'w 
put under reſtraint at Limerick, while the l 
lieutenant , was on the ſpot, merely for hav! 
in time of war by the general's order quartere 
ſome few horſe in the liberties of the city. H 


his trunks, filled wich his private papers, (whit 
miſſion had been refuſed, and of the inſolence 


priſoner, to anſwer, for having driven away l 
b catt 
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ale of the inhabitants of the county of Clare 
ir which diſobedience his lordſhip owned he had 
wen orders to ſeize upon the cattle of the city, 
i ſome fatisfatory anſwer ſhould be made, 
mich however he never could obtain, the mayor 
werring him to Hugh O'Neal, as governor, and 
(Neal anſwering, That he was but a cypher, 
ud that the mayor did juſt as he pleaſed in Li- 


NPD 
whi 
that 
oupl 
it, th 
1N10n} 
oncert 
alwa 


ws rerick, —He alſo took notice of an affront put 
15 wh won himſelf and his majeſty's authority in his 
wort jerſlon by the captain of the guards, called the 


aptain of the young men of Gallway, making 

tach for him as for a criminal in, that town, 

nere an excommunication had been publiſhed - 

gunſt him the king's lieutenant, and all ſuch 

8 ſhould adhere to him, or ſtick to the terms of 

te lately concluded peace. As to the articles ; 
A making terms for them, the marquis acknow- \ 
kdved himſelf not a fit perſon in any event of | 
rr to agree with the enemy for the people com- 

ned to his government without licence from 

ls majeſty, and concluded with obſerving upon 


roteſk 0 
ſendi 
he b 


Otorio 


po Foe tteir frequent practice of what he called, © giving 
8 whid 0 and taking away government from the people 
F whid t their pleaſure zy” the higheſt. prerogative exer- 
re of led by kings, and ſtates. ——* And if (ſays he) 
of of ley can no otherwiſe than by aſſuming this power 
ks oy adeayvour to defend the altars and ſouls truſted 
he Jr dem, the world hath long wanted the example 


gen by them, and the apoſtles and primitive 
vlhops and fathers of the church have been want- 
nd in example and precept. — 


7” op k is eaßy to conceive after what had paſſed, 

he lat little elſe remained for Ormond to do than 
frer a * think of quitting the country, as, from the 
Jence tnper of the principal perſons, he had little to 


wt from any general aſſembly of the I iſh 
Val II. | O 8 Z nation 
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. 
nation; —he had now twice tried them, and ai rat 
length found it highly neceſſary to leave a peopi 
whom he could neither govern to his honou 1 
or their own advantage. He therefore prepare 3 
to embark, and having ſhipped his goods ane | majel 
ſervants, wrote to them from Kilcolgan, But a 1 
ſoon as the general aſſembly found that he wa ra 

about to depart without having conſtituted a de 17 
puty in his room, they ſent the lords Clanrick Wl A's 
ard and Dillon to diſſuade him from taking ſuc Pak 
a ſtep, and to aſſure him of their loyalty to the boy, or 
king, and their deſire of having ſome perſon in cas 
veſted with his authority placed over them, t. Bk 
whom they might ſubmit themſelves, and fron 33 
whom they might hope for protection. lber 
And by theſe two lords the aſſembly ſent th a 
following declaration, which bore date at Logh bs nv; 
reagh, the ſeventeenth day of December, in Me a 
year ſixteen hundred and fifty. ede 
„ b 
WHEREAS the archbiſhops and biſhops m aa 

at this aſſembly have of their own free accord | defir 
for removing of jealouſies that any might ap Sg 
prehend of their proceedings, declared and pr ol, alli 

| teſted, That by their excommunication . rags 
claration at Jameſtown in Auguſt laſt, they - 11 
no other aim than the preſervation of the . . 
lic religion and people, and did not 3 bre 
make any uſurpation on his majeſty's mo ad pr 
or on the liberties of the people, 1 il pl 
belongs not to their juriſdiction, of be — * 
declaration and proteſtation, and their 1 lden 
to that purpoſe in this aſſembly, and of pace, 
cellency's letter, dated the ſixteenth day ad 
vember laſt, recommending unto us as t 5 a. 
end for which that aſſembly was . 2 upon 
moving of all diviſions as the beſt way for hary fix 


ſervatiol 
preſerva 75 on 
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nd a vation: We, tlie lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
85 and gentry, met in this aſſembly, conceiving 


pare 
3 and 
But a 
2 Wa 
a de 
nrick 
g ſuc 
to the 
ſon in 
m, te 


| fron 


our union than the holding to and obeying 
d majeſty's authority, to which we owe and 
t to pay all dutiful obedience, do hereby de- 


&j is ſo. inherent in us; that we cannot be with- 
wn from the ſame; nor is there any power 


niry, or people, clergy or laity of the king- 
m that can alter, change or take away his ma- 
s authority, we holding that to be the chief 
mer of the crown, and the ſupport of the peg- 
5 liberty z which we hereby proteſt, declare, 
d avow, and alſo do eſteem the ſame eſſen- 
iy, inviolably, and juſtly due from us, and the 
efeſt means (under God) to uphold our union 
(preſervation, —And we do unanimouſly be- 


ent th 
Logh 


in tl 


P A*. hacement of his majeſty's ſervice, and his 
* 6 arty deſires of the nation's preſervation, to which 
nd pr hah” relation of higheſt concernments, in 
a nd, alliance and intereſt, to leave that autho- 
bey a with us, in ſome perſon faithful to his ma- 
e cad and acceptable to the nation.— To which 
poſe Fn, when made known unto us, we will not 
horit afford all due obedience, but will alſo of- 
fling | nd propoſe the beſt ways and means that 


«will pleaſe to direct us to, for the rants» 


lis majeſty's rights, and the peop e's intereſts 


And we do further declare, That albert 
eda [Tredagh] and all other places which 
© upon concluſion of the peace, the ninth of 


; for ol. S 
ay ſixteen hundred and forty-eight in the 


ſervatiol 
O 2 Lon- 


there is no better foundation and ground 


ve and proteſt, That our allegiance to his ma- 


authority in the lords ſpiritual 'or temporal, 


rb his excellency, in his great affections to the 


| liberties, and for begetting ready obedience 
il places and perſons to his majeſty's autho- 


"Ys power in this kingdom (the cities of 


0 * 
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Londonderry arid Dublin only excepted) were 11 
his excellency's time of government and cond proy 
through many hazards in his perſon, and loſs naſter, 
his fortune, reduced to his majeſty's obedien If » 
and yet God was pleaſed to bring us to the (1s nic 
and condition we are in at preſent. —Yet we. WH" have 
fully ſatisfied that his excellency hath faith" bis f 
intentions, and hearty affections to advance the 
majeſty's intereſts and fervice in this kingdom. bed at 
Loghreagh, By command of the aſſemb*lary tt 
Dec. 7, 1650. RICHARD BTA ad wor 
fo landing 
On this, the marquis of Ormend ſent th und 
word he had ſent a deputation to the marq me ma 
of Clanrickard to govern the kingdom, provid" Engl. 
their declaration might give that nobleman ſi o be ſuc 
faction that the obedience to his majeſty's Wſ"0n4's | 
thority, which they profeſſed was meant, N a ore; 
authority placed in his lordſhip, or any other er Cha: 
vernor deriving or holding ſuch authority fi rnts ot 
his majeſty, and that they did not eſteem i tunces 
the power of any perſon, congregation, or afra voU 
bly whatever to diſcharge or ſet the people ¶ ernme 
from obeying his lordſhip, or any other ſuch Med to 
vernor, during the continuation of the ſaid e them; 
thority in him.” Having charged the lord king mo 
. 'rickard not to accept the government on any tes, w. 
terms, and taken all ſteps neceſſary for the wuld bot 
fecution of his voyage in ſafety, Qrmond e render 
barked for France, in a veſſel of twenty und, . and 
tons burden, in the month of December. I cnorn 
was accompanied by the lord of Inctiquin, . party 
colonels Vaughan, Wogan, and Warren, Nod of his 
about twenty other perſons who choſe to i des me 
his fortune; but refuſed a paſs which one d th, — 
friends had obtained from Ireton, as di duct of 
the favour of a rebel, and willing, to the l the? . 

h | | app Mer, an 


cption of 
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naſter. | | 

If we obſerve Ormond's conduct with a criti- 
al nicety, we ſhall find him in ſome meaſure 
vhave reſembled his late ſovereign, the Firſt Charles 
n his ſteady adherence to the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the church of England; but like him too he 


nce | 1 
om. ed at a period when ſome conceſſions were ne- 
em cfiry to thoſe who adopted other modes of faith 
3: And worſhip. In this point of view we find him 


landing out, and, as it were, diſputing every inch of 
wund with the catholics of Ireland, much in the 
kme manner as the king did with the Puritans 
« England, which zeal in both cauſed both 
b be ſucceſsleſs, and indeed, in ſpite of all Or- 


na great meaſyre to counteract each other. — 
nents of the puritans, of which he had dai 


em it "tinces before his eyes, and finding them alike 
mdzavouring to overthrow his religion and his 


or all 

eople evernment, was certainly in his heart rather in- 
ſuch died to grant conceſſions to the catholics than 
ſaid e them; whilſt on the other hand, Ormond 
od king moſt afraid of the power of the confede- 


wuld both overthrow Proteſtantiſm and bid fair 
v render that nation independant of Eng- 


\ber ad enormities, was rather inclined to . favour 
qui, WP party of proteſtants than them, till the pe- 
rren, Med of his royal maſter's death had rendered the 
to o deries more odious to him than any people upon 
one och. ITheſe obſcrvations may account for the 
didi duct of the marquis, who was ſometimes in 
che A with one party, and ſometimes with the 
ber, and may alſo give the reader a juſt con- 


Pon of the reaſons why he was ſo mych hated 


pproye himſelf a dutiful ſubject to his royal 


nond's loyalty, occaſioned him and his ſovereign 


for Charles being moſt afraid of the encroach- - 


kraes, which he thought if not timely checked 


ind, and being a witneſs to all their follies 


O 3 by 


„ 


v 
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princes, even of the pope himself. (whom 1 


1 
by the catholics, who knowing his inbred diſi , pri: 
of their religion, and having experienced his v the or 
willingneſs, even to comply with his majeſty's in expediet 
timations in ſome points that might have prove vie cc 
more favourable to their intereſts, and his expre(MM|:t red 
deſire that he might nat receive any comman k&tions 
in regard to others of a like nature, placed by traty © 
little confidence in him, always aſſerting that the no 
could never certainly know his majeſty's pleaſum i vice 
as to them or their affairs whilſt Ormond wall their 
charged with the government ;—but to do tha dways | 
nobleman juſtice, it muſt be owned matters ve omit! 

fo circymſtanced during his adminiſtration in Ire rin &@ 
land, that the wiſeſt viceroy in his ſituatio the 
would have been puzzled in adopting a pl rk o. 
of government, and the moſt juſt muſt ſome dune, w 
times have ſwerved from thoſe ſtrict rules ond bac 
conduct, which in other caſes he might and og unt mi 
to have adopted. We have already obſerved tha em. 
if either larger conceſſions (within the bounds s conf 
reaſon and moderation) had at firſt been granteq nud the 
| to the confederates, or otherwiſe ſome certain du bm to | 
4 had been fairly and ſincerely laid down, from hic rhaps 
_ the king and his lieutenant would not have receded ode tor 
| Charles's unhappy fate might have been prevented, von ni 
4l and the affairs of Ireland might have been man ſuch 
2 naged with greater honour and advantage; but ber juſt: 
T was not to be expected that all things ſhould Mon 1 
be well ordered in ſuch times of confuſion; andMrich a; 
ul beſides the zeal of Ormond led him in the be- god! 
Y ginning 'to diſapprove meaſures, which even i ge 
4 in the end would have followed; for as whatever thy 
| arty he ſeemed to favour, he had the good of ry. 
| be king and country always neareſt his heart, fe Ulick. 
| we find him after his retreat from Ireland de. bons 
eine. Jivering it as his opinion, that, to effect any pu- the i. 
poſes tending that way, the aid of any catholi ud to 
| licited 
vt 
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diſh is principles, this nobleman muſt have had 
is un e greateſt diſlike to) was both lawful and 
y's in opcdient for the Iriſh to ſolicit in the miſer- 


Yrove 
xprel 
man 
d bu 
t the 
leaſur 
d wa 
o tha 
rs wen 
in Ire 
tuatio 


kt reduced. 
xtions he might have to any articles in the 
raty of peace with the catholics, yet he really 
mw not the firſt to infringe them after that 
ice was concluded, whereas the confederates 


dways wanting ſomething to be altered, added, 
« omitted, and even returning to open hoſtilities 
wen ſuch unreaſonable requeſts were denied them. 


a pla vor of the clergy ; but from whomſoever they 

ſome cane, while they were ſupported by remonſtrances, 
ales nd backed by powerful armies, the lord lieute- 
| ought muſt certainly be perplexed and alarmed by 


ed tha 
unds ot 
grantec 
Un data 
1 WiC 
eceded, 


them, Such proceedings as theſe made him put 


nd the diſtruſts and jealouſies they raiſed, led 


loſe few were authoriſed to obtrude their ſenſe 


vented, Win him as that of the public, his behaviour 
en man {ch circumſtances might not only be excuſed 
but Ker juſtified, —On the whole, the marquis of Or- 
ſhould mnd (notwithſtanding ſome pieces of miſconduct, 
a; 7 Mich are obvious enough) appears to have been 
the be- 


my. 


cart, 0  Vlick, marquis of Clanrickard, and earl of St. 
d de bins being conſtituted lord deputy, according 
ny 15 0 the inſtructions left him by his principal, re- 
cal 


lcd to take the government upon him, when 
cited by the aſſembly ſo to do, unleſs they 


m fro 
1 O04 ſatisfied 


mie condition to which that people were at 
And, moreover, whatever ob- 


n their part were for ever diſputing and changing, 


lh-le infringements were indeed generally the 


ho confidence in the public faith of the nation, 


him to take ſteps that were diſagreeable to many, 
prhaps only for the faults of a few; but while 


good ſubject and a good man, a firm friend to 
luch as did him ſervice, and an upright governor 
hate erg cr thoſe who ſubmitted to a juſt and legal autho- 


„ 
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ſatisfied the proviſo mentioned in the lord lieu- 

| tenant's letter to them, and unleſs he had all 
manner of aſſurances of their being ſq well united 
among themſelves as that there might be juſt 
grounds to expect that they might ſupport the 
king's intereſt and their own, and not put an 
affronts upon his authority. On this they agai 
petitioned him to accept the rank . conferred 0 
him, and for his farther ſatisfaction this aſſrmbl 
paſſed an act to the following purport : 


« ALTHOUGH this Aſſembly has 2ndeavourec 
by the declaration of the ſeventh day of thi 
month (December) to give full teſtimony of obedi 
ence to his majeſty's authority; yet, for. farthe 
ſatisfaction, and for the removal of all jealouſies 
We do farther declare, That the lords ſpirity: 
and temporal, gentry, or people, clergy or lait 
of this kingdom ſhall not attempt, labour, en 
deavour, or do any act or acts, to (et free « 
diſcharge the people from yielding due and pe 
fe& obedience to his majeſty's authority inveſte 
in the lord marꝗuis of Clanrickard; or any oth 
governor or governors of this kingdom. And 
in caſe of any ſuch labour, act or endeavour 
which any miſchjef might enſue by ſeducing t 

people, we declare that no perſon or perſons ſh; 
or ought to be led thereby ; but by their dil 
bedience on any ſuch grounds are liable and iul 
ject to the heavy cenſures and penalties of 
Jaws of the land, in force, and practiſed int 
reign of Henry the Seventh, and other cath 
rinces, Nevertheleſs, it is farther declared, Th 
it is not meant nor intended by any thing her 
contained, that this nation will not inſiſt up 
the performance of the articles of peace, and 
all juſt means provide againſt the violation of t 

' fame, —— And inaſmuch as his majeſt) n 

| | "pr 
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ſent, as we are informed, in the power of a 
Trbyterian party of the Scots, who declared 
temſelves enemies to this nation, and vowed the 
airpation of our religion, We declare, That it is 

wt hereby intended to oblige ourſelves to obey - 

x obſerve any governor that ſhall came unduly 
vminated, or procured from his majeſty, by rea- 

bn of, or during his being in an unfree condi-- 

ion, that may raiſe diſturbance of the preſent go-/ 
rrament, eſtabliſhed by his majeſty's authority, — 
* redound to the violation of the articles of 

our peace.” | (41-43 

f thi | ” | 

obedi And afterwards they voted that by the word 

farthc Mor oumr expreſſed in this declaration it was not 

ouſie reant or intended to look back, or to have a 

piritu i rroſpect into any former proceedings of the 

r lait cergy.—— | 

Ir, en 117 now was Clanrickard eſtabliſhed in the a. v. 
free pvernment of Ireland, where he might well have 3. 
nd vo hoped (as they were of his own country and re- | 
nvcſt:W beion) to have found himſelf at the head of a 

1y cih athful and a reſolute people; but alas ! even 

Aq under his adminiſtration, jealouſtes, and diſſentions 

our b vere continued on the part of the confederates, 

cing ti while the parliamentarians were every where ſuc- 

ons ſhall c5tul ; Tecroghan, Harriſtown, Naas, Bally- 

ir dig more, Ballymallock, Rabridge, T ullo, Athy, Mary- 
and fu bur gh, and Caſtle Dermod were ſurrendered to 

; of d eynolds, and Hewſon, and Carlow was given 

d in i to Sir Hardreſs Waller. | 

catho| General Preſton (lord  viſcount Tara) was at 

d, TH time governor of Waterford, before which 

1g ber lrion came with his army, whereupon the gene- 

iſt vp "dl {ent to defire the lord lieutenant to furniſh him 

„ and ih certain ſupplies or leave to ſurrender the city, 

on of ud the marquis not being able to ſend thoſe ſup- 

ſty 1s 3 1 >. : plies, 

: prei | 
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Plies, the place was ſurrendered by treaty on th 
tenth day of Auguſt; and four days afterward 
Dungannon was alſo delivered into the hands of 
the rebels. | [201-2 

While theſe things were paſſing, the marqui 
of Antrim, who is ſaid to have maintained ; 
correſpondence with Cromwell, even from hi 
firſt landing in Ireland, in May this year had 
met commiſſary general Reynolds, and the biſhop 
of Clogher, and afterwards that biſhop and co 
lonel Owen, with whom he held long conferences 
and in the courſe of them endeavoured to prove 
that he (Antrim) was joined with Ormond in : 
commiſſion from the late king to ſeize the cal 
tle of Dublin, at the beginning of the Iriſh re 
bellion ;—but there are ſo many inconſiſtencies 
in his aſſertions that they do not deſerve here 
to be either recited or refuted, However, his 
proceedings gained him ſo much credit with the 
parliament party, then in Ireland, and eſpecially 
with Ireton, that the latter furniſhed him with a 
paſs to. go over into England, together with a 
letter from him to the council of - ſtate, import- 
ing, That the ſaid marquis of Antrim had 
done the parliament's army ſingular ſervice ſince 
the firſt day they came before Roſs.” —An order 
being granted his lordſhip to levy money among 
his tenants for this expeditton, having raiſed the 
ſum of a thouſand pounds, he ſet ſail for Cheſter, 
where being arrived, he diſpatched two fervants 
to London, to give notice of his arrival, and to 
procure a coach to be ſent to meet him at Bar: 
net, but when he came there not finding the 
carriage as he had expected, he held on his way te 
the earl of Newport's, where he received intel 
ligence from his ſervants, That he was likely 
to be but indifferently received by the 1 
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| 
to draw off his troops into winter quarters, anc "$1 
for the preſent deſiſt from the undertaking, ance, 
And now were the Iriſh, from the poſſeſſion {4+ 1c 
of all the walled towns, and places of any con OC 
ſiderable defence in the kingdom, reduced on who 1 
to the limits of Connaught and the county of brd e 
Clare; Gallway, and Limerick, being the on eie 
places of any · ſtrength or note, that were include maſter 
properly within their limits; bounded by the Sha land; 
non, which ſerved them as a barrier againſt the ene bimſel 
my, and pent up in a corner of their land;—noWi bis me 
withſtanding their junction with the royaliſt aſſured 
whereby they obtained ſome conſiderable ſuppli "WET 
of men, arms, and money, and a ſtil] great "On 
acquiſition of credit and honour, notwithſtand uready 
ing the great good, in regard to order and dilc inmed 
pline, which might neceſſarily have been ſup wich « 
poſed to have followed ſuch an unjon, yet we need 0. 
they reduced to this low ebb, almoſt without they w 
battle; to the ſurpriſe of all Chriſtendom, enable 
even of their enemies themſelves, who ſeemed 1M he was 
ſtand aſtoniſhed at their own victories. But the pr that 
were doubtleſs the fruits of thoſe diſſentions be But 
tween Proteſtants and Papiſts and even betw: uſt, 2 
the different parties of the Papiſts themſelves, wii examin, 
many of that infatuated nation took ſo mull bor len 
care- to foment, It could be to ere, e lis ma 
it was owing that ſuch a pile of miſchief * dhat th. 
raiſed which ſeemed now ready to overwhelm tem dan t! 
and to'bury all that was dear to them in one dea commit 
ful ruin. Yet, even at this time we find, by the co cived ; 
reſpondence paſſing between the lord deputy, a1 Clanric] 
ther great officers, that ĩt was nat accountedthat the ſon, for 
was a deficency of natural ſtrength in number q dipleaſt 
men ſufficient to make a vigorous attempt for kee ikmbl) 


ing what yet remained, or even fegaining wh 
was loſt, had not conduct, diſcipline, and mon 
e ſinews of. war, been wanting. —It was 
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m eye to theſe laſt conſiderations that the duke _.. 
of Lorrain ſtill continuing his offers of aſſiſt- ard me- 
ance, and being ſtimulated to enlarge them by wen. 
the lord Taaf, conſented to ſend the abbot cf 

St, Catharine with ſome ſupplies into Ireland, 

who landing at Gallway was introduced to the 
brd Clanrickard, to whom he produced his cre- 
dentials, aſſuring his excellency of the duke his 
maſter's diſpoſition to aſſiſt the king of Eng- 
land; this envoy adding, That he now addreſſed 
himſelf to his lordſhip, becauſe, as he underſtood 

his majeſty's power was veſted in him, he was 
aſſured it would be deemed proper by the duke 

for him ſo to do.”—At the ſame time he in- 
formed the lord lieutenant, That the duke had 
already diſburſed fix thouſand piſtoles for the 
immediate ſupplying his majeſty's Iriſh ſubjects 

with ſuch things as they ſtood immediately in 

need of, and that he was earneſt to learn what more 

they would deſire from his highneſs that might 
enable them to reſiſt the enemy, declaring that 

he was ready to undertake any thing in reaſon 

for that purpoſe. : ; 

But when a committee of the commiſſioners of 
truſt, and ſome of the clergy were appointed to 
examine what terms the duke would conſent to, 
for lending a ſeaſonable aſſiſtance to preſerve to 
tis majeſty the kingdom of Ireland, it appeared 
that the ambaſſador's demands were much higher 
than the lord deputy had expected ;—yet the 
committee were of opinion they ſhould be re- 
ceived; whereupon, after ſome expoſtulation, 
Clanrickard, who was himſelf but a ſecondary per- 
ſon, forbad them to proceed, and expreſſed no fmall 
diſpleaſure at what had already paſſed in their 
il:mbly, | | | 


Nevertheleſs, 
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Nevertheleſs, attending more to the neceſſities Ml 
of the times than to the abſolute propriety of ex-. 
pedients, they were much offended at ſuch a conduct, 
and when his excellency, who had refuſed to re. 
ceive the ambaſſador's parting viſit, was yet pre- 
vailed on to renew the treaty with his mater, 
they ſtill fearing the, governor would ſpoil it, 
ſeemed willing to puſh matters farther than he 
intended in this ſecond attempt, which in the ſe- 
quel was the ſcource of much uneaſineſs. 

And in this ſcheme the prelates were princi. 
pally concerned, at whoſe head ſtood the biſhop 
of Fernes, whoſe diſpoſition in regard of this 
negociation, may beſt be ſeen in his inſtructions 
to the Iriſh employed upon it, as conceived in 
the following very zealous letter: 


ume of 
lwoam, 
1 lum 


5 his hi 
e do in all fincerity offer mine own opinion ., make 
what is to be done by you in this exigency; m 
which is, to the end the agreement you are making 0 on 
with his highneſs the duke of Lorrain become Noſt cat 
profitable to the nation, and acceptable in the be buſi 
eyes of God, that you would immediately, with ſer ente 
humble hearts, make a ſubmiſſion to his holineſs . h 
in the name of the nation, and beg the apoſtolical 1 0 8 
benediction, That the light of wiſdom, the ſpi- wt | 
rit of fortitude, victories, grace, ſucceſs, and . heig] 
thoſe bleſſings of God we one time enjoyed may * = 


return again to us. The neceſſity of doing this 
is the greater, that the perſon from whom you 
come with authority is for ſeveral cauſes excom- 
municated a jure & hemine, and is at Rome ac. 
counted a great contemner of the authority and 
dignity of churchmen, and perſecutor of my lord 
nuncio, and ſome biſhops, and other churchmen; 
—{ſ{ome of his own letters come fair to the proof 
hereof. —You may pleaſe to call to mind that he 


though much and often moved thereuuto, eier 
joinee 


Such v 
ue coul. 
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bed the confederate catholics till he found an 
opportunity of bearing down the pope's nuncio, 
ad had the lord of Inchiquin (who not long 
fore dyed his hands in the blood of prieſts. 


* ud innocent ſouls in the church or rock of 
How * Patrick in Caſhell) to cloſe with him in ſo- 
| ir Nö of arms: The nation hath now no cauſe 
* p joy in the conjunction of thoſe two ſtars.— 
e ſe. bo you think God will proſper a contract grounded 
won the authority of ſuch a man, (if ſome other 

ci. y be not found of reconciling him to us?) 
ſhop — That therefore what is prophane may be 
chit toly, and what is rotten, ſound, fay, in the 

"308 ame of the nation, with the prodigal child, 
1 in iweam, & ibo ad patrem & dicam ei, pater peccavi 
wm & coram te. And even immediately go 

b his holineſs's inter- nuntio in this city [ Bruſſels] 

inion v make this happy ſubmiſſion quia neſcit tarda 
ney; mia ſpiritus ſancti gratia. This being done, 
king p on cheartully with your contract with this 
come ot catholic prince, (who, did he rightly know 
\ the ee buſineſs, without ſuch ſubmiſſion, would ne- 
with kr enter into a bargain to preſerve, or rather 
lines tere holy religion in a kingdom with agents, 
olical hinging their authority from a withered accurſed 
e ſpi- Id. And God will fend his angels of ſtrength 
and n beighth before that people, at leaſt, many of 
| may hem lying in darkneſs, and ſhackled with the 

this ns of excommunication, --- | 

| you Such were the beſt ſervices this meddling pre- 
com- de could do his unhappy countrymen, at this 
1c ac- e of general confuſion and diſtreſs, ripping 
y and en the wide wounds which party had made, 
/ lord WP" endeavouring the diſſolution of that little 
men; en that till remained amongſt them. By 
proof WW > pernicious councils it was, that. thoſe very 
ar he s who were diſpatched to treat with the duke 
never the name of the lord deputy, for the king 


his 


ke. | , 
1 « III. In conſideration of this Royal Protec- 


J he MY to's power granted, the duke is by war to- pro- 
(1 {cute the king's enemies, and afford him all 


poſſible aſſiſtance. N. 
« IV. The ſaid duke is to do nothing in de- 
1) & pation of the king's authority or Juriſdiction 
n [reland, but rather to amplify it; and having 
reſtored the kingdom and religion to their due 
piſtine eſtate, is to reſign chearfully the King- 
Gm to the king. VVV 
Sv V. Before reſignation as aforeſaid, the duke 


ly b: o be re. imburſed all by him expended in this 


= Fi buines, and for this re-imburſement a general 
ore in exact obedience to the duke in faith and 
fd:lity from the kingdom and people is made, 
ad to be obſerved without reſervation to any 
ter ſuperiority whatever. 
1. * VI. The duke is not to fail, on his part, 
v expel out of Ireland heretics, enemies to the 
ling and his religion, and to recover and de- 
os things belonging to the faithful ſubjects 
| d Ireland, ed EC 
| a VII. The duke is ſolely and abſolutely to 
fterciſe all military power for the preſent and 
ture in Ireland, as to the nomination of all 
eim nanders, and guiding all martial proceedings 
his own pleaſure and in his own perſon, un- 
& he, in his abſence, ſubſtitute ſome other ca- 
hoc perſon, = | eB 
VIII. The dyke is to introduce no innova- 
patet DS In the towns, &c. to him aſſigned, repugnant 
Þ the ſecurities, privileges, immunities, proprieties, 


ont e only to himſelf authority to apply reme- 
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hof 7crpcrual obſequiouſneſs of duty and faithfulneſs Ns 
W ſhall be paid to his holineſs and the apoſtolic 


ads, eſtates, or ancient laws of the Iriſh, re- 


ou, II. bas 1 dies | 


* 
. = 
Mb 
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dies to any thing accruing, wherein public pre. nd to 
judice may be*contained. © © ES erh tf 

IX. The duke is not to interpoſe in ad. 2 
miniſtration of judicial or civil affairs, but leave dtribi 
them to be proceeded in, according to the fun. Hal ſuj 
damental laws and public form, of the king's nd ine 
chief governor, and the aſſembly inſtituted, faculties 

«© X. The manner of calling aſſemblies to be Wſv#ard3 
as formerly, unleis complaint ariſe againſt the s the a 
government, or other extraordinary emergencies tion o 
hinder ; and then, according to the ancient laws, y de 
the cutting off the aſſembly is to be at the plea- e Gul 
ſure of his highneſs. 5 en har 
« XI. When the work is done in Ireland, Wile ar 
by conſent of a general aſſembly, the duke pro- ie roya 
miſes to afford aſſiſtance to the king againſt re- n the 
belling adverſaries jn other kingdoms, | lim and 
XII. In caſe the duke cannot ga in perſon n rece 
into Ireland, it is free in his choice and plea. WS garriſ 
ſure to depyte any other man of catholic piety, XVI 
who ſhall be independant in the militia, and n the f 
civil matters ſhall be received to all manner of PP procee 
councils, in the ſame right as any other counſc- d ell a 
lor or commiſſioner. . o eek re 
XXIII. All cities, caſtles, lands taken fron. XVII 
the Engliſh ſhall revert to the owners, if cath0- Wurſeme 
lics,, who have conſtantly perſevered in the c bctwee 
tholic quarters under the duke, yet the duke r tor the 
military power, ſhall be entire over the ſame, e gcner; 
garriſon and diſpoſe of them at his pleaſure. ſealure, | 

* XIV. All pay to the ſoldiers is to paſs from ie XIX. 
duke, as well out of the public revenue as e bon 
duke's coffers; when that fails, provided that ! kmbly, 
duke's diſburſements of his proper money fe * 
public uſes, for the future to be repaid him , Hall ; 
former diſburſements.” s. 5 tie duke 
XV. All goods of enemies and delinquemf 
are to be converted to the public military charge | 
b> Jo + -dvlies $05 vi Þ 1 = ang July 12, 
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vl towards rewarding great merits, by the duke, 
ith the advice of the general aſſembly. | 


ditributed, promiſes all farther accommodations 
al ſupplements for war, together with his power 
ud induſtry what is not above the reach of his 


v the annual provenue and uſe thereof, the whole 


t the 

ncies ution of Ireland is to be liable, until the laſt pen- 
laws, n de 1 and for caution, in the mean time, 
pler- e duke is to be ſeiſed and poſſeſſed in his 


on hands of Galway, Limerick, Athenry, the 
(tle and town of Athlone and Waterford, and 


land, | 
pro- tiz royal fort of Dungannon, (when recovered 
ſt re. om the enemy) and theſe are to remain to 


im and his heirs until full and intire ſatisfac- 


perſon en received, and to pay juſt obedience, and 
plea. Ws garriſoned and commanded at his pleaſure. 
piety, * XVII. In laying of public taxcs, and levy- 
ne n the ſame for the duke's ſatisfaction, the duke 
ner of proceed by advice of the general aſſembly, 
unſl-B" all aggrieved parties, in caſe of inequality, 


o ſeek redreſs from the general aſſembly. 


fron. XVIII. For liquidating and ſtating the duke's 
catho· burſements, a certain method ſhall be agreed 
he ca- between the duke and the ſaid tranſactors, 


n for the perſons to be intruſted in that charge, 
de general aſſembly is o alter them at their 


* 


Meaſure, 


1m the 8 XIX. The duke ſhall make no peace nor 
as ton without the lord deputy, or general 
lat the lembly. N | i” | 

ey (i X. The lord deputy and general aſſem- 
him 7 ſhall make no peace without the conſent 
= f 
1quen Signed, 1 

bare CHARLES of Lon ATN.“ 


uy 12, 1681. 


„XVI. The duke, beſides 20, ooo l. already 


kculties, and beneath the neceſſities of the war, 
wwards the repayment whereof, as well principal 
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And here (ſays Cox) the ſecret and intrigue 

of the articles lay where one would. have lc 
ſuſpected it, viz. in the ſecond article; for though 

it ſeemed to be only matter of reſpect and com- 

pliment to the pope, yet it was the moſt ef: 

fectual article of all, and ſerved the duke 10 

theſe two purpoſes; firſt, to oblige the biſhop 


fl 


[C4 5 
1 


mvigati 
much d 


of Fernes, and ſuch other. giddy and reſtei del of 
zealots who were favourites of the court of Rome N Y 
and ſecondly, to delay the treaty till this pre ind Mr 
vious article ſhould be firſt performed; and 2c * 
cordingly the duke of Lorrain, the biſhop of toncluſic 
Ferncs, lord Taaf, Sir James Preſton, and 8 b the g 
Nicholas Plunkett, figned a formal ſubmiſſion t n the 
the pope, in the name of the kingdom of Ire the 
land, and therein ſupplicated his abſolution fro 7 W 
the cenſures and excommunication of the nun an a 
—_— | | | 
Without animadverting in this place on the pe 7 me 
netration of the above hiſtorian, in regard to the - gc 
matter, it requires no uncommon ſhare of f. " erto 
gacity to perceive that ſuch an article as til 1 - It 
was highly improper to be admitted at thi H emſe 
time in a public inftrument which in any Wa 1 
regarded his majeſty or his miniſters, and : * 4 
to the drawing out ſuch an one without me e 
tioning him or them, that was flil} more exc} ons 


tionable. Beſides all this, one would have thoug 
the confederates had enough of popts, 2 Ki 
of nuncio's, having already ſeen the run of 
prince whom they profeſſed to reſpect, rece! 
Ratencd by one who bore the latter characte 
and their own affairs thrown into ſo much c 
| fuſion by the ſame means, that they were obig 
to order him to leave the kingdom. | Hovt" 
this was not yet enough, they were ſtill can 


am with a 
| | beſeech 
lathful {i 


| 7 | : | Yo 
that the treaty ſhould preceed their own W . 
and were much comforted when the duc 5 


Lorrain ſent them the ſo lowing letters: 0 


D. 
rigue 
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To the Marquis of Clanrickard. 


cc Sir, | . ef 43449 $ + 759 
« THE ftay which the gentleman (abbot 
of St, Catharine) made with you, and his long 
urigation by the northern ſea, having brought 
much delay as well to his return, as to the dif- - 
roſa] of affairs here, I could not ſooner. diſpatch 
unto you by this galliot, by which Mr. Plunket 
nd Mr. Brown (your deputies). have in char 
nore at large, to give you to underſtand the 
roncluſion of the treaty 1 have with them, 
v the greateſt advantage that one could deſire 
for the yoo of the catholic - religion, the ſervice 
if the king and re-eſtabliſhment of the king- 
tom; which are the only ends that I have pro- 
pled unto myſelf; moreover, the ſatisfaction 
wich the queen and duke of York, have ſhewn 
to me, ſhall, as I hope, be followed by that 
If all good people, the fidelity of whom hath 
litherto appeared without reproach, in a time. 
when it ſeems they had no other reſource but 
b themſelvesz I believe they will continue to 
make it good, being (as they are) invited there- 
unto by the part, which-I have taken in their 
eſervation, preferring it to that of my own 
Wninions, and to the urgent neceſſities of my 
airs touching which, and the aſſiſtance which I 
m with all care and diligence poſſible preparing: 
| beſeech you to make known to the good and 


athful ſubjecks of the kingdom; and in your 


dun particular, to take all aſſurance of the eſteem, 
dich 1 make of your perſon, and the deſire 
fich remains with me on all. occaſions to ac- 
unkdge irs merit, when I may make myſelf 
rn, 3 n „ 
Your affectionate friend, to ſerve you, 

rom Bruſſels, 2 5 
ep. 10, 1651, 


— 


Cuartris LORRAIV.“ 
| And 
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And to the Town of Galway he alſo diſpachi Bu 
ed the following. | theſe 


| __ q | lord « 

Te the Mayor, Council and Corporation de f. 
Gamer. ES: 

] . b | : | Cc 

e Honoured Sirs, „ TY 


Of the agreement made between me and t ſrant, 
agents of that kingdom, I leave to them to 1 the 10 
form you more particularly, of which they hall 2 *F 
taken the charge, I do not think that they wi of the 
omit, how unchangeable and conſtant I am: net 
withſtanding the xl rumours of your affairs, an good 0 
the great and urgent neceſſity of my own, I cho e the 
to prefer your good before all private and publi aford | 
occaſions of my own; as well as I confide i ur o 
you, to the uttermoſt will remain conſtant to yo lighnef 
intent to defend religion and country; to a hig een a 
great hope of your fortitude, bear in mind thi thoke I 
the ſucceſs of the enemies, is hitherto permitzahh Pr, | 
by the providence of God, to the end to refer leur St, 
the chief glory of vindicating the kingdom an yo hi 
religion to you, and the Lymerickians, as te . gr 
have performed their part moſt nobly, I dout niſſione1 
not but when the occaſion of promoting "a up! 
cauſe is offered, you alſo will perform and ſhe * this 
the like examples of conſtancy with happy em ©*vlate 
lation. In the mean time, leſt the delay of tu ne preſe 
ply which proceeded of the. ſlow return of ! * an 
Abbot of St. Catharine, ſhould put you in! 5 s an 
doubt of my mind, while with all care and di Engla 
gence to provide and ſend: thoſe ſupplies; 2 "Pu 
thought fit to haſten the ſending thither of tl He an 
bark, by which T might aſſure your hope of u Is a 
and 1o. my hope of you. Ds 
Moſt worthy people, ; 10 "Ipal 
Bruſſels, Tour moſt affectionate. inſtru; 
Sept. 10, 1651. CHARLES LORRA' 
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But however pleaſed the Iriſh might be with _ 
theſe flattering proſpects and addrefles, yet the 

brd deputy thought fit to return no other than 

the ſubſequent anſwer to them. 


« May it pleaſe your Highneſs 9 
„ had the honour on the 12th of this in- | 
tant, to  teceive a letter from your highneſs dated 
the 10th of September, wherein you are pleaſed 
to expreſs your great zeal for the advancement | 
of the catholic religion in this kingdom, your 
oreat affection to the king my maſter, and your 
good opinion of this nation, and your compaſſion 
tor their ſufferings, and. your great readineſs to 
ford them aid and aſſiſtance even equal with 
your own neareſt concernments; and that your 
lighneſs received ſo great ſatisfaction from the 
queen and duke of York; as did much ſtrengthen 
thoſe reſolutions, ſo as they might ſooner ap- 
pear, but for the ſtay made here of Mon- 
leur St, Catharine; and his long northern voyage 
upon his return z and referred what concerned 
e agreement to the relation of thoſe com- 
niſſioners, I had employed to your highneſs to 
trat upon that ſubject, of aſſiſtance and relief 
for this kingdom. — I with much alacrity, con- 
gatulate your highneſs's pious intentions, for 1 
lie preſervation of the catholic religion, your 
great and princely care to recover his majeſty's 
Nats and intereſts, from his rebellious ſubjects 
a England; and the high obligation you have 
put upon this nation, by your tender regard of 
tem, and deſire to redeem them from the great 
nicries and afflictions they have endured, and the 
mmnent dangers they are in: And it ſhall be a 
principal part of my ambition, to be an uſe- 

i nſtrament to ſerve your highneſs, in fo fa- 
| — mous 


« 


_— 


t 
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Hl 

mous and glorious an enterprize. And that I es, 
may be the more capable to contribute ſomewhat WW And | 
to ſo religious and juſt ends: Firſt, in diſcharge Wi of put 
of my conſcience towards God, my duty to the MM matter” 
king my maſter, and to diſabuſe your highneß, WM able p 
and give a clear and perfect information fo far nents 
as comes to my knowledge, 1 am obliged to r-. commil 
.preſent unto your highneſs, that by the title af derived 
the agreement and the articles therein contained Wi thority. 
made by thoſe - commiſſioners employed to your cate chic 
higlineſs, and but lately come inte my hands ud to 
they have violated the truſt repoſed in them, from 
by having caſt off and declined the commiſſon 5 like 
and inſtructions they had from me, in the Ling © prev 
my maſter's behalf, and all other powers tha your h. 
could by any other nieans be derived from him news i! 
and pretended to make an agreement” with you zpparen 

: highneſs, in tbe name of the kingdom and pep fille an 
of Ireland, for which they had not, nor cou mooth1 
have any warrantable authority; and have abu their 
your highneſs by a counterfeit ſhew of a pra thoſe he 
inſtrument, fraudulently procured and figned, ( kth pr 

I am informed,) by ſome inconſiderable and fie rvice, 
rious perſons, ill affected to his majeſty's auth the relie 
rity; without any knowledge or conſent of t lengt 
generality of the nation, or perſons of the great i not fo 
quality or intereſt therein, and who under with a h 
ſeeming zeal and pretence of ſervice to fou clear {c, 
Highneſs, labour more to ſatisfy their pw Jour hig 
ambition than the advantage of the religion 08 great en 
the nation, or the proſperous ſucceſs of poi maſter's 
highneſs's generous undertakings: and to man tholic.ſy 
fefl the clearneſs of mine own proceedings, on of 
make ſuch deceitful practices more apparent, dee ſecur 
ſend your highneſs herewith an authentic c Giburſen 
of my inſtructions, which accompanied their co _ 
e relie 


0 miſſion when I employed them to your hug! 
5 | > a - Neb bower ar 


nes, as a ſufficient evidence to convince them. 


ewhar MY And having thus fully. manifeſted their breach 
charge o public truſt, I am obliged in the king my 
o the natter's name, to: proteſt againſt their unwarrant- 
hneks, Wi ible proceedings, and to declare all the agree- 


ments and acts whatſoever, concluded by thoſe 
commiſſioners to be void and illegal, being not 


thority. Being in duty bound, thus far to vindi- 


om ſuch - deceitful . and rebellious practices; 


falle and ill. grounded princi ES, 28 have 5 been 
ſmoothly digeſted and fixed upon that nation, 
3 their deſire and requeſt, muſt overthrow all 
thoſe heroic and prince-like- acts, your highneſs 


ervice, the reſtoration of oppreſſed majeſty and 
the relief of this diſtreſſed kingdom, which would 


vith a hopefvl and chearful importunity, upon a 
dear ſcore, free from thoſe decei:s, propoſe to 
jour highneſs, that, for advancement of all thoſe 
great ends you aim at, and in the king my 
maſter's behalf, and in the name of the loyal ca- 
tdolic ſubjects in this nation, and for the preſer - 
vation of thoſe important un; places, that 
ne ſecurity for your highneſs's paſt and preſent 


Power and through the greateſt hazards, ſtriven 
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derived from, or conſonant to his majeſty's au- 


cate the king my maſter's honour and authority, . 
nd to preſerve his juſt and undoubted rights 


8 likewiſe with an humble and reſpective care 
your highneſs, in being deluded by counterfeit 


ſews in doing you greater honour, where it is 
parent that any undertaking laid. upon ſuch 


th propoſed to yourſelf for God's glory and 


x length fall into inteſtine broils and diviſions, | 
f not torcibly driven into deſperation, I ſhall now | 


Uburſements,. you will be pleaſed to quicken and 
haſten thoſe aids and: affiſtances, you intended for 
the relief of Ireland; and T have with my whole 


— 


* 


— 
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been violent againſt, and malicious to his mi- 


to defend them for you, and to preſerve all oth 
3 that may be at all times of advantage an 
lafeguard to your fleets and men of war, hay 
ing yet many good harbours left; and alſo eng 
in the king my maſter's name, for whatſoeve 
may prove to your ſatisfaction, that is any wa 
_ conſiſtent with his honour and authority, and have 
made my application to the queen's majeſty; and 
my lord heutenant (the. king being in Scotland 
Farther to agree, confirm, and ſecure whatſoeye 
may be of advantage to your highneſs; and if 
the laft galliot had but brought ten thouſan 
pounds for this inſtant time, it would have con 
tributed more to the recovery of this kingdom, 
than far greater ſums delayed; by enabling our 
forces to meet together for the relief of Lime- 
rick, which cannot but be in great G iſtreſs after 
Jo long a ſiege, and which if loſt (although ! 
Ahall endeavour to prevent it) will coſt much trea- 
ſure to be regain sd. RE” 7 
And if your highneſs will be pleased to 20 
on chearfully, freely, and ſeaſonably with 'tms 
great work, I make no queſtion” but God will 
give ſo great à bleſſing thereto; as that myſelf 
and all the loyal ſubjects of this kingdom may 
ſoon and juſtly proclaim and leave recorded w 
-poſterity that your highneſs wWas the great and 
glorious reſtorer of our religion, monarch- and 
nation. And that your highneſs may not be di, 
cCouraged, or diverted from this generous enter: ES 
-priſe by the malice or invectives of any all. u. A 
fected, it is a neceſſary duty in me to reptelenty 
unto your highneſs, that the «biſhop; of Feng 
(who as I am informed; hath gained ſome inte: 
reſt in your favour) is a perſon that hath ver 


jeſty's authority and government, and a fatal in- 


ſtrument in contriving and fomenting all theſ 
5 * diviſions 
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iyiions and differences that have rent aſunder 

mis kingdom, the introduction to our preſent mi- 

fries and weak condition. And that your high- 

ifs may clearly know his diſpoſition, I ſend here- 

vithal a copy of part of a letter written by him, 

directed to the lord Taaf, Sir Nicholas Plun- 

ket, and Jeffrey Brown, and humbly fubmit 

it to your, Judgement whether thoſe expreſſions 

be agreeable to the temper of the apoſtolical _ = 

ſpirit, and conſidering whoſe perfon and autho- = 

ity J repreſent, what ought to be the reward of 2 

ſuch a crime. I muſt therefore deſire your high- 

neſs, in the king my maſter's behalf, that he may 

not be countenanced or intruſted in any affairs 

that have relation to his majeſty's intereſt in this 

kingdom, where I have conſtantly endeavoured 

by all poſſible ſervice to deferve your highneſs's 

good opinion, and obtaining the favour to be a 

moſt faithful acknowledger of it in the capacity 

and under the title o'ff Wh 

Pi Four Highnefs's | 

Athenry, Mloſt humble and obliged ſervant, 
08. 20, 1665. © + CLANRICKARD, 


From the tenor and ſpirit of this addreſs it 
b eafy to ſee that the negociation was m_ un- 
der ill auſpices; or, to ſpeak more plainly; that 
the different parties concerned in it had ſuch diſ- 
inet and ſeparate ends in view as rendered it 
not likely to come to any thing; but the Irifh 
to uſe their own expreffion) being now ready to 
ink, were willing to catch at any thing, that had. _, 
the leaſt appearance of preſerving them; and to do 
them juſtice it muſt be owned that it is not 
faly to conceive a more deplorable caſe than 
deus, who were at this period juſt about to fall 
nto the hands of a moſt mercileſs enemy, whom 
they 


* see it as recited, page 196, 
CEE . 


- #6 


_ thoſe who were charged with the guidance of the 


Clanrick- 
&rd's me- 
moirs. 


they had at the beginning of this war incenſ 


Tier of their kingdom, ſhould at length be give 


take every means to ſecure all theſe, though it 


many impediments in the way of this treaty 
which, however they might be overlooked b 


confederates made of the title of Protector Roya 
Lorrain, much more might be couthed under 


remarking that moſt of the reſtraints apparently laid 
the duke's power were but very flight, and th 
ſenſe of ſome of the principal articles indeter 


derations on theſe articles, received by the ear! 
of Clanrickard, from the lord lieutenant on the 
third day of - Auguſt, ſixteen hundred and fifty 
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almoſt beyond the poſſibiliey of hoping forgive 
neſs.— They had already experienced man 
bitter fruits of the revenge of theſe fierce adver 
ſaries wherever their arms prevailed, and much. 
more now had they to expect if the laſt bar 


up. Their religion, manner, cuſtoms, properties 
eſtates, and lives were now alike in danger, and 
it was not wonderful that they ſhould: wiſh tc 


was indeed amazing that they did not hit upon 

more effectual ones. r 
But having allowed ſo much for the Iriſh, it 

is but fair to obſerve that there were certainly 


men who conſidered nothing ſo much as the im 
pending danger that threatened them, were yet 
nevertheleſs ſuch as muſt appear conſiderable ta 
ſtate, Certain it is, that how light ſoever the 
which they - were willing to allow the duke of 
it than was communicated either to the lor 


deputy or commiſſioners, or ſignified in the pub 
lic articles at that time; and indeed it is wortſt 


minate, as was ſufficiently. ſhewn by the conſ 


two; and as to the concluding a peace in = 
name of the nation, it was certainly ſuch a fe 
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10, —But the greateſt myſtery of all, amongſt 
he confederates, was that the proteſtant marquis 
if Ormond, and even the king himſelf ſhould: 
acline to ſpeak more favourably of this falſe 
ep than Clanrickard who was a catholic; a 
mitery which however I do not think it very 
lficulr ta clear up. I believe this was not the 
mly thing in which that catholic lord appeared 
more rigid to thoſe of his own religion than they 


tis; —Clanrickard confidering himſelf as a deputy, 
n the firſt inſtance, being moſt ſtrict in the diſ- 
charge of his duty did not ſuppoſe himſelf at li- 


night do, and, in the ſecond inſtance, remember- 
no that he was a catholic, he was more pecu- 
larly careful that no conceſſions of his to thoſe 
o his own religion ſhould lead his ſovereign to 
hpe& his loyalty, or any of his fellow ſubjects to 
mpeach his honour, or accuſe him of a blameable 
priiality, Thus circumſtanced, it only remained 
fr him to abide by the articles of the peace, 
nd by the letter of his inſtructions, , wherever 


u new caſe offered, either to wait the determi- 
ion of thoſe from whom he derived his au- 
writy, or if ſuch determination ſhould. not ar- 
Ive in time, to act with moſt peculiar caution, 


conduct; and as the caſe o 


ner his cogniſance, fo it was natural to ſuppoſe 
| heat 


z ought to be taken notice of, and thoſe con- 
xmed in it ſeverely checked for their preſump- 


kd expected. The cauſe ſeems to have been 


b:rty to act in the ſame manner as a principal 


Here was any precedent to go by, and where 


n all that concerned them, and rather to err in 
leribing 700. much to them than zoo little. It 
ns upon this plan that the noble perſonage we 
ite ſpeak ing of, formed the general tenor of his 
Skis Lorrain treaty. 
vas the mot extraordinary of any that had come 
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cau e cmbarked in it with too much caution to 
ing te me reaſon to celebrate his generoſity.— The 
xe fou raty was ſcarcely ſet on foot before the nation 
epoſedM;s on the brink of ruin, and ſurely that was 


» time for a prince whoſe real aim was to ſerve 


nages. Wi: people, to dally with them in negociations, 
prin- r to propoſe (or even accept the propoſal of) 
gh, ich terms as he muſt well think mult meet 
d wi 


"ih oppoſition, unleſs the other contracting party 
fied from motives of ſuch abſolute neceſſity 
s muſt oblige them to accept of any terms; in 
rich latter caſe all the obligation muſt vaniſh. 
do not advance this in order to fix any ble- 
nin on the duke's character and conduct, but 


uſineſs, 
ven to 


have to ſhew that he did not act upon ſuch ro- 
er, Volnic principles of heroiſm as the Iriſh gene- 
treaty WW; aſcribe to him. He acted, we may ſuppoſe, 
„ (and Won the fair and common policy of princes.— 
wilhed BW: was willing to hazard ſomething in reſtoring 


ill de- 
| well- 
rd de- 
ination 
on and 
Upon 


d Charles the poſſeſſion of Ireland, and perhaps 
f practicable) that of his other dominions, - but 
k vas willing likewiſe to have both rewards 
rd honours for his ſervices, if he could get 
dem ;—in ſhort, he was reſolved to make as good 
bargain as he could, for the aſſiſtance he was 
end them; and with regard to ſome unde- 


jothing ned articles, ſuch as that which related to his 
„ both tle of Protector Royal, it ſhould ſeem by his 
as the) Menace unwillingneſs to have them altered, 
n, ext he reſerved them in order to open a door 
1 hae lame fort of diſcretionary authority, and other 
„ what WWrantzges, the nature and bounds of which per- 
ere Jet ds even he himſelf at that time and place 
Il their Bull not exactly determine. But ſomething ſurely 
2 5 meant beyond a compliment, or elſe he would 


Fir have fo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon them. 

Thele terms therefore Charles and his miniſters 

de certainly juſtified in refuſing; and the rea- 
FI 11 ſons 
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ſons. they aligned were cogent ones. HowevelM Th 
when all theſe matters were ſettled, and his m; gining 
jeſty afterwards propoſed entering into a ne king 
treaty with the duke (the Iriſh in the mean tin contin 
being every where defeated by the Engliſh rebel dme 
we find that neither his highneſs's generoſity, h kaded 
roiſm the ſufferings of the poor people, whomhe ha regime 
a while before expreſſed ſuch a compaſſion fo tis caj 
nor even his regard for the catholic religion if noſt b 
ſelf could induce him to lend them any aid; f leton, 
after a complimentery overture, he gave a ſuff ceeding 
cient reaſon for not treating, in ſaying, © T0 deſp 
now his majeſty had ſcarcely any thing left of te city 
treat for.” which circumſtance I rather anticipalM tht che 
in point of time, in order to connect the accoun quarter, 
of the Lorrain affair, as much as poſſible togeth but tha 
in one point of view, that the ſum of it may bm, an 
more intelligible to the reader. preſſing 
But to return to the affairs of the campaign. brming 
The Engliſh had opened ut early this year, an wre caf 
being furniſhed with ſupplies, proved every wheWWlaifatic 
ſucceſsful, while the Iriſh were reduced to gu Indeed 
the paſſes of the Shannon againſt a power! \iftength 
enemy, that threatened perpetually to force then t. 
way into the only part of the country which viſWLinerick 
left to them, and reduce Limerick, their grefWſſoundary 
| bulwark, by their victorious arms,-— To clic eithe 
1 ' this latter, Sir Charles Coot marched to Sie it, 
ö and pretended to attack that place, but inſte dd eit. 
of ſo doing, ſlipped by the Iriſh, and paſſed ov 
the Curlew mountains, thence coming to Athlon 
he took that place, as he afterwards ditl Te 
. - | tumna, ſo that he gained two paſſes over ü 
Shannon. In the mean time Killaloc paſs v 
| alſo forced by Ireton with the main body oft 
army, who then marched down to Limerick, 
intrenching himſelf before it, at length formed ! 
regular ſiege of that important place. 
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weve The caſtle on the Weare was taken in the be- 


js mt 
a ne 
n tim 


gning of July, the warders deſerting it, and be- 
uking themſelves to the river; but theſe being 


rebel cam: on ſhore in two parties, — thoſe who 
y, h knded on the weſt fide, where colonel Tuthill's 
he hal regiment was, being promiſed - quarter hy one of 
n fo tis captains; yet by Tuthil's order, they were 
gion if moſt barbarouſly butchered in cold blood, Even 
d; f leton, the ſavage Ireton, diſapproved of this pro- 
a ſuffi ding, which he plainly ſaw muſt drive the Frith 
TH oo deſpair, and thereby render the reduction of 
left e city ſtill mire Alen be therefore ordered 
ticipaſſi tht the other party which landed on the eaſtern 
accouf qurter, ſhould rot only have their lives given them: 
ogeth but that they ſhould be diſmiſſed without fan- 


may bm, and ſent into the 8 a meſſage; ex- 
| preſſing his deteſtation of breach of promiſe, in- 
Zaigh, . 
ar, and 


wre caſhiered, and offering them what farther 
ry whe | 


hisfaction they defired for the outrage. 
Indeed the general had occaſion to uſe all his 


te gil 

owerl ength and all his art, either by force or per- 
rce the on to render his undertaking ſucceſsful; for 
hich vI]W-merick being a ſtrong city, and almoſt the laſt 
ir grefoundary of the Iriſh, whicher all their. forces 
o file either come already or drawing down faſt to re- 
o Sli e it, it was evident that if the natives poſ- 
t inſteaeded either courage or conduct, the ſiege would 
fed obe long and tedious, and the event at laſt be 
Athlon dubious. Ireton was ſenſible of all this, and 
did Tag 79% his meaſures accordingly; He preſſed 
over UT" d 1 wich vigour :—he took the 
paſs ue; but the beſieged rendered it uſcleſs by 
dy of "ly breaking down two of the arches of it 
rick, t the farther end; on which he endeavoured to 
armed OG himſclf of the ifland by means of eleven 


ol. II. . 


Boate 


continually expoſed to the ſhot of the Engliſh; 


forming the citizens, that Tuthil and his caprain © 


„ v.00 
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boats and a float he had provided for that py 
men except ſeven that landed out of the f 
five boats, were either _ drowned or ſlain by t 


5 


| phecy among them, That the laſt battle in 


were heard of. Mens minds became trout 
and embarraſſed, and encouraging 4 


the ſiege; for which reaſon the gener? dee 
it proper to ſend to the lord Broghill with a ki 
of flying army, to diſturb and break their fore 
if poſſible, before they ſhould be in a condit 


where he met with ſome Iriſh gentlemen, 


enemy, and ſo that whole deſign milcarried, 


Ar the ſame time it was 'well known that t 
'Triſh were gathering forces to endeavour to rai 


to undertake any thing of conſequence. 

This lord proceeded with all manner of 
dition towards that quarter where he had inte 
gence of the enemy's aſſembling, and, in a 


days, came near enough to them to diſcern th 
fires, they being encamped three miles to 


ſouth, as he was then three miles to the north 
r. . EZ 
Early the next morning he paſſed the ti 


were come under protection to that place, I 
told him (ſays Cox) that they were come 
of curioſity to ſee the battle, becauſe of a | 


and ſhould be at Knocknaclaſhy, and they 
poſed if ever it would happen, it would ben 
 fince both armies were ſo near.” Where 
the lord Broghill aſked them, Who was to" 
the victory, by their . R They f 
their heads and ſaid, © T 
dwell upon this filly tale, it may generally be 
ſerved, that when the affairs of a nation 
upon a decline, a hundred of theſe ſtrange 
dictions are brought to light, which never d. 


kind * 


e Engliſh.” No 
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bous gloom, they; brooded over the terrors of | 
their own imaginations, and liſtened with avidity to 
thoſe things which moſt they dread to hear, — — 
Then the ſpirits of the community and of private 
perſons drooping alike, 

but ſights, 0 nothin | 1 b 
tales of woe and deſpair, The Iriſh catholics 
yow were nearly at the ſame ebb of deſpondeney, 

s the Engliſh and Scotch proteſtants were in 
the year ſixteen hundred and forty-ohe, — 
when the ſpirits of thoſe ſlain in the maſſacre 
were averred to be ſeen riſing from lakes and 
vers, ſome , uttering doleful lamentations, and 
others propheſying the verigeance that would o- 
retake their murderers; In both theſe caſes the 
liſtemper of the times occaſioned theſe vain fancies, 
vbich however, ſometimes contributed to give, a 
turn to the events which they bore relation to, 


n nothing is to be ſeen 
horror, nothing to be heard but 


And now the lord Broghill, who was perhaps 
encouraged” by this idle prediction, marched to 
Knocknaclaſhyz when the enemy retiring, he re- 
urned back again over it towards the place where 
te intended to quarter. But the Iriſh falling up- 
on his rear, he faced about, and the action be- 
7 2 the place where the ſuppoſed prophecy 

xed it. 7 | hs _ 
The Iriſh were ſuperior in numbers, but the 
Engliſh excelled them in diſcipline; The budge 
arels of both armies took fire in the begin- 
ung of the fight, and all circumſtances feemed 
b combine to prevent the engagement from be- 
ing deciſive; however both ſides were firmly cen. 
Tlolved to make it ſo. They fought man to 
man, and horſe to horſe, with tle moſt amazing 
arepidity, till at laſt lord Broghill routed the 
ft wing of the Iriſh; nevertheleſs a freſh party 
of them coming ing bade fair ro regain the day, 
nl would have done ſo, if the Engliſh had not 
r been 


. 
* 


1 
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been inſtructed to ſet up a ſhout, and cry th 


run! they run! on which thoſe in the firſt ran 
turning to look, the reſt who were behind ſe 


ing their companions faces, thought they wer ane 
preparing for flight, and therefore themſelves ff = 
with great precipitation, which proved the ruilir:ac 
of that party, and fo the battalia entirely gau e ac 
way. Yet once again a conſiderable body other 
them made a ſtand with pikes ſo firm that nel 
was long before they could by any means Hfpplyin 
broken, till at laſt being charged violently in i the : 

angles, they were forced to give way, and, i Peny 
conſequence, were entirely routed with great ſlaug] Thinos 
ter. After the action a great number were WW... 7... 
and taken priſoners in the purſuit, and lord Brog bber, th 
hill returned with the glad tidings of his victoerons k 
to the main body of the Engliſh army. me of 
Great rejoicings were made in the camp of May, a 
ton before Limerick on account of this ſuc «ec. 
' nevertheleſs the city ſtill remained impregnable r advan 
| his aſſaults, and he was ſo far from being in W144 itt 
condition to reduce it (at leaſt for that d patier 


that he had lately Joſt three hundred men by t have 
of the ſallies of the beſieged, which were ſtrgud ha 
and frequent. But the citizens who had en 
5 been mutinous and. troubleſome, inſtead of ſt: been 

| 5 themſelves down contented, and truſting the erinout tl 
of theſe things to the brave officers who had | 

charge of defending them, would not be far. they 
without coming to a parley. Indeed there N For tho 
ſomething very remarkable in this ſedition, Vl im med 
was that none of the eccleſiaſtics' had any fu 
in it; for how much -ſoever they might he 

| hindered, the proceedings of the wat before, ech hap 
faw themſelves now driven to ſuch an extre" lr, yet it 
that they both ſaw and declared, That to rents 
with the enemy was to give up the prelates * 

ö ſlaughtered. They threatened therefore © 


A — 
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5 onmunicate the townſmen if they offered to treat 
y the in the enemy; but theſe latter deeming that things 
t ran tre come to ſuch a paſs, that it was time for 

il parties to ſhift for themſelves, thought of no- 
y venang but their own private ſafety and advan- 
es fee. Swayed by ſuch motives, regardleſs of the 
ie fruit arats of the biſhops, and their interdicts, which 
y gere actually fixed upon the church doors and 
ody other public places, they prevailed, on colonel 
that WWennel to ſeize on St. John's gate, the mayor 


cans ilWnolying him with powder, and abetting him 


y it i: the reſolution of giving up that poſt to the 
and, I emy unleſs the garriſon > would capitulate. 
; Navel Mtinos being thus circumſtanced, this ſtrong city 
ere WW: ſurrendered on the twenty-ninth day of Oc- 
d Prog der, the biſhop of Limerick and twelve other 
$ victohrons being excepted by name, as to life, and 


me of them, among whom were the biſhop of 


p of | ly, and Alderman Dominick Fanning, actual- 
{ucce\ iT executed. The ſeaſon of the year being fa 
znable r advanced, Limerick would almoſt have de- 
ing n aded itſelf, and if theſe extraordinary men had 
at d patience, the Engliſh would moſt probably at 
n by df have gone away without it. At leaſt there 
re (tro @ould have been no occaſion to have accepted 
had cc hard and ſhameful conditions, if there had 


been a mutiny within, as well as an enemy 
the ereikout the town; but it was in this manner that 
0 had H: confederates wrought their own deſtruction, 


e falt ch they had now drawn on to a final period. 

there For though Gallway (which had been ſummon- 
on, WAK immediately after Limerick was taken, and 
any ba Hardreſs Waller made governor of it) en- 
ight bed ſome little reſpits by the death of Ireton, 
fore, ich happened on the twenty- ſixth of Novem- 


7; yet it did not hold out long; for the par- 
ments commiſſioners at Dublin, having ap- 
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to deſire that the lord deputy would permit them 


the nation in geperal, but would only admit ol 


of May, before the enemy had. begun to afſaul 


could haye expected from the patliament's co 
| deed was the cafe, nothing of any conſequene 
now remaining to be wreſted from the Iriſh, : 


pp to Colonel Reynolds in April; whilſt in Mu 


the Iriſh garriſon were ſo much ſurpriſed * 


ointed Ludlow their lieutenant general, he, in 1 aft 
conjunction wich Sir Charles Coot, drew. Iq near be! 

to that town, that the aſſembly ſitting there ſent ud tak 
11 WC 
7 take 
king en 
7 him 


to treat for the ſettlement of | the Nation, with 
the enemy, but his excellency thinking that office 
more properly belonged to him, wrote to the 
commander of the parliament's forces concern il engtl 
ing that buſineſs; but he was given to under very | 
ſtand, that the Engliſh would make no treaty foi That h 


in, and 
orting t 
oy prin! 

e con 
nſporte 


1 N ; | | 33 
It, the beſieged being tempted to this by having * 2 


better conditions confirmed to them, than the And t! 


particular capitulations for the reſpective town 
pr perſons who ſhould require them. 

After theſe fruitleſs. overtures, Gallway wa 
ſurrendered to Sir Charles Coot, on the twelftl 


be parli 
miſſioners, and Sir Charles being induced to mah 5 s 
himſelf maſter of it on any reaſonable terms, fr by th 
a conſideration of the ſtrength of _ the place : 
and the reflexion that the capture of it wou 
in effect put an end to the Iriſh war, which 


wee 
Yones, ant 
nent of t 
it ment 


It was 
no matters of great concern ſtanding, recorde died at 


after the battle of Knocknaclaſhy, and the ſul; of 
render of the cities of Limerick and Galway. be murde 
Koſcommon and Jameſtown had been delivers at t. 
dove on: 
ſter, Roſs in the county of Kerry, was all t ademnec 
remained to the confederates.. This caſtle a l. was Sj 
fituate in an iſland, Ludlow eauſed a little HD Nel) „ 
to be made, which being conveyed over th cover, y 
mountains was ſet on float in the lake, at Vt co 


diſcourage 


* 
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ifrouraged, that they delivered up the fort, 


e, in d afterwards Inchylough was ſurrendered to 
near one! Zanchy. And though the lord _ 
ch 


e ſent a taken Ballyſhannon and Donnegal, yet bo 


theme were ſoon taken, and he himſelf obliged 
with ike ſhelter in in the Ifle of Carrick, where 

offceing no longer any thing to defend, and find- 

jo the g himſelf entirely deſerted, that noble governor 


ncern ll. length alſo ſubmitted to the enemy, but up- 
n very honourable conditions; it being granted 


nit on, and that he ſhould have the liberty of tranſ- 


tovo@ring three thouſand. men, into the fervice of 


my prince in amity with England.” — And on 


Wy Wa ſe conditions he ſurrendered ' himſelf, and was 


Co © ported in a. parliament-ſhip to England, when 
aſſau] on after he paid the debt of nature, dying in 
mY ace in the capital, —— 4 | 
IN 


And thus. ended the war, which being finiſhed, 


$ * te parliament ſet about ſettling the civil affairs 
0 mage the country, the government being adminiſter- 
| by the commiſſioners of parliament, Charles 


erwood, Edmond Ludlow, Miles Corbet, John 
„res, and John Weaver, Eſquires, the manage- 


en tit mentioned of theſe commiſſioners. 


corre at Dublin and elſewhere, before which 


be U of the Iriſh were brought to anſwer for 
4: murders committed upon the Engliſh proteſ- 


s at the time of the maſſacre, and for which 


ode bore one hundred and fifty were tried, caſt, 
os ademned and executed; The principal of them 
lc "HF +: Sir Phiclim O'Neal (brother of Owen Roe 
le * Neal) who was ſtrongly urged at his trial to 
bee er, whether he had really received his pre- 
7 1 + commilſion from the king, which he chen 


Q 4 ſtrongly 


That he Hould not have any oath impoſed upon 


tent of the army being committed ſolely to the 


lt was now that the high courts of juſtice were 
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He was again urged in the ſame manner, before 
his execution and tempted with the proffer, not 
only of his life, but alſo of all his eſtates, if 


1 
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ſtrongly denied, ſaying, That he had no ſuch 
commiſſion, but that he took the ſeal from 3 
patent he had found at Charlemont, and affixed 
it to a commiſſion he had cauſed to be written in 
the king's name, and that Michael Harriſon, then 
preſent in court had ſtitched the card or label of 
the ſeal with the filk of the ſame colour, — 


HIS 
that the 
fon in! 
dacers, | 
poyernm 
the title 
twenty-0 
limſelf « 
the com! 
to be we 
evil to 


he would only ſay, that he had king Charles 


warrant for what he had done; but this man, "ko ; 
who had fo confidently ' avowed the matter be. undertak 
fore with. ſeemingly much leſs temptation, and dd in ge 
merely to anſwer a private end, was at his death N conſcien- 
noble enough to exculpate his innocent ſovereign. nd wh; 
Even when, the excutioneer was juſt about o rns for 
do his office, a perſon came up that bade him gult, fc 
ſtop a while, and tlien whiſpered with Sir Phelim, WM::ver fe 
who was heard to anſwer aloud, That he wa coaths, 
much obliged to the lord lieutenant for his in- chamber 
tended favour, but that he could not think dane ro 
advancing any ſuch thing, —— Such were the af his 
mean arts by which thoſe wretches ſtrove o beah 
work upon the hopes and fears of men, to bring {WMecitcnc; 
them to aſſert falſities, which might caſt aſperſion WM from th 
upon the memory of their prince. die of 
Bur their reign was not to be long, as we ſhalt a te 
ſee when we come to caſt our eyes upon Eng ber, in 
land, where party and faction, rage and Jealow WM :midſt 
ſy, malice and diſcontent had already filled the the tne; 
counſels, Cromwell having diffolved the Jong On | 
arliament, had continued to get an act of g Protect 
- vernment paſſed, whereby one hundred and fon friskeq 
four perſons were veſted with the ſovereign por fring + 
er, but theſe being purpoſely choſen from amo fon aft 
ſuch as were not capable of it, he conte din to 
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reign, 
put to 
e him 
helim, 
e Was 
his in- 
ink of 
re the 
Ove t0 
o bring 
jerfions 


we ſhal 


n Eng- 


Jealou- 


d the! 


ze long 
of ger 
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tar the majority of them ſhould voluntarily re- 
jon in his favour and that of his council of the 
ficers, which latter declared that the power of the 
wyernment ſhould be veſted in Cromwell, with 
de title of Protector, aſſiſted by a council of 
wenty-one perſons. And thus did he eſtabliſn 
ümſeif on the ruins both of the monarchy and 
te common- wealth, and blazed a while, a meteor 
o be wondered at by the nations, and portending 
wil to the times unborn. ' 


ln the ſmall ſpace allotted him to reign, the 


ufurper ſucceeded ſurpriſingly in moſt of his 
undertakings at home and abroad, and triumph- 


ad in general over all enemies but his own evil 


conſcience, which proved the worſt to him of all 
ud which kept him in perpetual terrors. He 


vas for ever haunted with the horrors of his 


wilt, for ever in fear of aſſaſſination, though he 


ever felt the ſtroke : he wore armour under his 


coaths, placed centinels at the doors of his 


chamber, and ſeldom ſlept three nights in the 


lame room, nor even communicated the change 


af his lodging to thoſe of his own family. 


Death at laſt put an end to his fears and his 


exiſtence together, and after the firmeſt aſſurances 
from the £ 

de of that diſtemper, he expired in conſequence 
ber, in the year ſixteen hundred and fifty- eight, 


the memory of man. 


fring to take all power into their own hands, 


um to the ſtation of a private man, an inſult 


anatic preachers, that he ſhould not 
of a tertian ague, on the third day of Septem- 
midſt as violent a ſtorm as had been known in 
On his death his ſon Richard was nominated 
Frotetor ; but the army not being thoroughlx 
atisfed with his adminiſtration, and beſides de- 
von after diveſted him of his dignity, and reduced 


which 


— 1 = 
=. 


years been laid in ruin; no lefs than the reſto. „ 


* nion of the rightful monarch to his oppreſſed 
dne role, who had moſt. ſufficiently ſmarted under 
gs I Courge of thoſe civil wars thar ſome in. 
Going A kruted ones among them had Kindled, and dhe 


nere now more than bleſſed, if they knew their 
den happineſs, in having cheir ancient line of 
kings reſtored to them without confuſion, and 


r ithout even the ſpillin of one drop. of blood. 
amen WY. For, at this-ſcaſonable juncture, Charles had 
„„ Ä 
or aiming his intention to govern by the laws o 
den de kingdom, and containing many other cauſes 


of a like nature, in which he expreſſed his hopes, 
that, as they were now reſtore to their privileges, 


re Was „„ STE 

e tha ey would uſe their endeavours to appeaſe the 
s nd wubles of the kingdom, eſtabliſh his majeſty in 
cans ls juſt prerogatives, reſtored to the parliament 
ration, “ privileges, and to the people their liberties. 


pom This declaration being read, the lords, in conſe- 

Her- duence, voted, That, according to the ancient 

_— conſtitution of England, the government ought ta 

-o&5ed be veſted in a king, lords, and commons. The 

« obe declaration being delivered, with another 8 
aſhes, beter, to the lower houſe, they concurred with \ 
y dif ns vote, and beſides reſolved to preſent his _ 
| majeſty with fifty thouſand, the duke of York | 


Fitz ten thouſand, and the duke of Glouceſter 


7, the vith five thouſand pounds, and immediately eraz- 
cient ed all thoſe acts which had paſſed againſt royal- 
gw Þ for ever from their records. Congratulatory 


dreſſes were propoſed, and ſent over to the 


reat 
—_ King at Breda, and on the eighth day of May, 
hapy a the year fixteen hundred and ſixty, the 3 
donn ng was proclaimed, by the ſtyle and title of 


Ang Charles the Second, in the city of London. 
On the fixteenth day of the ſame month, he 
os 1 
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Fe H 

gave audience to the deputies of the parliament: 
Fe embarked for England on the twenty-third, on 
landed at Dover on the twenty-ſixth, and on . 
the twenty-ninth of May, which was his birth- day, 5 
he reached Whitehall, and took quiet poſſeſſion eee 
of the throne and palace of his anceſtors. roſe 
Such a ſtupendous revolution muſt naturally 1 
be ſuppoſed to affect all the Britiſn dominions. es 
In Ireland they had even begun to feel its firſt of th 
movements. At the cloſe of the war, the govern 1 iy 
ment of that iſland was veſted in Fleetwood and cer- i 
tain commiſſioners, in Auguſt, the former command- e, 
the army, Henry Cromwell, the protector's ſecond * ft 
ſon, was next made chief of the military z and when TOP 
Oliver died, Richard Cromwell made his brother Miſhec 
lord lieutenant; however the parliament after- wing 
wards ſent over Ludlow,- Jones, Thomlinſon, pectari 
Corbet, and Berry, to take the government of Fad: 
the kingdom; in whoſe hands it continued till | "gp 
the reſtoration, only Ludlow - was abſent when theſe. 
| at event took place. | _ 5 muſt | 
9 During this Fn. of the interregnum the Iriſh . 
catholics, and indeed the natives in general, were ts 
ruled with a rod of iron. Many of their lead- Engliſt 
ers, who would not ſubmit upon terms of 8 confide 
don and reconciliation to their king, now ond junctur 
fered by the hands of the common 8 old 
er, ſome (among whom is generally rec * own im 
the lord of Mayo) for cnmes which 2 of that 
were not guilty of; their religion was * ad who w 
ſubverted; odious engagements were Aale a that un 
their property was given away before their fac e bag; 
and moſt of them were tranſplanted from Fro to ſuch 
different provinces into Connaught, there to der with th 
ſiſt upon a ſmall pittance of land, while 60 under b 
eſtates and poſſeſſions 8 coke _— ja fed in 
ers and adventurers. Their very | 'pirits 
ſoldiers dos, urers, * become teir a 


way become hateful, a proverb and a reproach among 
their fellow-ſubje&ts. In the midſt of theſe fag 
q ferings, groaning for a deliverance, they. enter- 
in WY ned the moſt ſanguine hopes from the firſt 
2 dawn they deſcried of it, and one and all ſup- 
poſed they ſhould enjoy every thing that their 
hearts could wiſh, when they ſaw a way paved 
2 for the reſtoration of the royal family. Forgetful 
pum of the many conteſts they had held with the king 
: and his miniſters, and the oppoſition they had 
maintained againſt them in times of diſtreis and 
danger; forgetful of his majeſty's circumſtances 
un and their own, . they expected every thing from 
him as ſoon as they had the idea of being eſta- 
blined in his rights, and were cruelly diſap- 
pointed in conſequence of ſuch extravagant ex- 


/ 


pectations. 5 - : Has 
1 ti Indeed, if we come to examine the merits of 

the caſe, we ſhall find there is reaſon to term 
theſe expectations extravagant. For though it 
muſt be owned that, at the latter end of the 
war, a great number of the confederates did moſt 


wary valiantly fight for the king's cauſe againſt the 
par: Engliſh rebels, yet at the ſame time it ſhould be 
oe. conlidered that his majefty's cauſe. was at that 
og juncture fo interwoven with their own, that they 
:oned could not avoid ſo doing without courting their 


own immediate ruin; and that even in the midſt _ 
of that dilemma there were till many of them 
vio were induſtrious in endeavouring to break 


{ ; k | 

"_ that union, without which neither party could 
i lubliſt; and it was finally owing to their liſtenin 

1 the 1. * ke AEnIng 

\ ſub- o ſuch evil-minded perſons that they, together 


their vith the royaliſts, were at laſt totally broughe 
under by the parliament, It will not be de- 

ni indeed but that there were many gallant 
PIs among the Iriſh -catholics, who preferred 
their allegiance to every other tie, and who 4 
the 
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the only teſt to diſtinguiſn loyalty from intereſt) i favou 


-Utterly refuſed and rejected every advantage to reſtor 
themſelves which did an injury to their prince; WM claim 
ſome of theſe ſned their blood in his cauſe; and greate 
all ſuch deſerve to be remembered with honour. was 
But certainly, candidly and impartially ſpeakinę; N vere 
it was not ſo with all; and at leaſt one great be im 
patiy of the confederates, though ſo far tecon- fy oft 
ciled to their ſovereign, as not to be deemed re- have 
bels; yet rather fought their own battles than his, lriſh 
and often ſet up their own peculiar intereſt in lately 
« oppoſition to his, and even to the common good prejuc 
: and welfare of the community. . . | | worn 
Surely, if theſe things had: been duly weighed, ters, 
the expectations of the catholics had no reason ſentin 
to run ſo very high as at this time they did and a 
and eſpecially as they could have but little har rity « 
in bringing about thoſe matters which in Ireland fear c 
contributed to facilitate his reſtoration. ' b th 
But allowing theſe Iriſh to have infinitely ma have 
merit, with regard to their ſervices, than the) his fa 
could, with os firs, ne of: juſtice lay claim v0 theſe 
* yet it would ave been a piece of prudenct cathol 
in them to have conſidered the circumſtances di advan; 
the king, and the manner of his reſtoration. eſtabli 
5 I by a happy union with their ſovereign fie a righ 
the æra of his" royal father's death, (at which privat 
time they might plainly have ſeen the ettor d them 
their former conduct) theſe confederate cathc laid c 
hadz by acting in concert with his miniſters, bo likely 
in the cabinet and in the field, reſtored him bu fuſion, 
to one part of his natural dominions, Ja thing But 
that time by no means impoſſible to  compak reſtora 
2 they might then indeed have had a claim to H amo, 
- favour on their part; while Charles, on his, mg wel 
have given the moſt fubſtantial reaſons for mak tion of 
ing many conceſſions to oblige them.—Bvt * OM 
eyent, 


Wa 


- 
N — 


tereſt) WM favour ; and thoſe who had been- inſtrumental: in 
ge to reſtoring him were of contrary. principles to thoſe 


caimants, * and doubtleſs thought they had a 


_— ; f > 8 

e and greater right to be obliged. Charles, in efffct, 

onour. vas reſtored upon conditions, ſome of lich 
were expreſſed,” but ſtill more were underſtood to 


fy off from any of ' theſe, at that juncture, muſt 
have proved of dangerous conſequences  'Fhe 


prejudices of mens minds were far from being 


ters, and therefore whatever might have been the 
ſentiments of the king in their regard, policy, 
and a care for his own ſafety, and the proſpe- 
rity of his new ſettled government, nay even 2 
fear of rendering the Iriſh once more obnoxious 
to the revenge of the Engliſh, 'muſt naturally 
have withheld him from being very laviſh of 
his favours to the former. Yet it ſeems all 
theſe conſiderations had little weight with the 
catholics of Ireland, who being ready to take 
advantage of the motions that were made to re- 


a right to make that event ſerve for their own 
private emolument; on which account many of 
them haſtily ' ſeized ſeveral eſtates to which they 


likely to have involved the nation in freſh con- 


im b fuſion. | : 
hing! But to proceed with the particulars of the 
ompab reſtoration as far as they relate td Ireland: the 
to i humour of the generality of the people there, 
50 well as in Epgland, inclining to the reſtora- 


tion of Charles's authority, ſeveral perſons of note 
concerted meaſures to bring about that happy 


And 
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* 
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be implied. The leaſt ſhadow of an inclinatio to 


lia knew in what a light their country had 
lately been looked upon by the Engliſn.— The 


worn off in that, as well as in many other at- 


eſtabliſh the king, thought likewiſe that they had 


laid claim; 'a ftep that ſo ſuddenly taken, was 


dent, among whom were the lords Montgommery 


#55 


. 


E * ; 
= os a \ = wy 
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6 


George, Sir Audley Mervin, colonel Mark Trey 


Jones in the caſtle of, Dublin, ſeized on Corbe 
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and Broghill, Sir Charles Coot, captain Robei ulonec 
Fitz Gerald, Sir Theophilus Jones, Sir Oliver 8 ly 
[roland 
Then 
brenty 
houſanc 


and colonel Warren, Theſe | gentlemen ſurprik 


and Thomlinſon at a conventicle, -and 2 awe 


Sir Hardreſs Waller into a compliance, declar 
for a free parliament. However Sir Hardreſs foul" *: 
means to wreſt the caſtle again out of thei nber 
hands, whereby they were put to freſh' trouble e * 
nevertheleſs, after a five days ſiege, they oblige nn 
him to ſurrender it, together with his perſon, : ober. 
© "willing at once to get rid of him, they ſent hi C till 
Jones, Tomlinſon, and Corbet over priſoners oi" M! 
England. 3 1 75 
Having called a convention, ſome warm d UlalT, 
putes aroſe between theſe confederates, whethe 15 FN 
they ſhould not article with the king concern 8 ? 
the eſtates granted to the adventurers and ſoldiers T ar 
but the majority being for his majeſty's reſto * \ 
tion, without any ſuch previous engagement, thiſt®*—1 
matter was of courſe determined in the neg gh 
tive; and fo. the buſineſs proceeded, pO 
The firſt act of this convention was, to of» of 
der a ſolemn faſt and humiliation to be obſerve I * 
for the people's fins, among which the mura d = 
of the late king was particularly mentioned, "ap d 
circumſtance which was almoſt of itſelf ſuffcei N ſer 
at that time to be deemed an earneſt for th ugh 
future loyalty.— Then the council of | officers put a 6s 
liſhed their declaration for a füll and free pally Þiival 
liament, and the re- admiſſion af the ſeclud. My 
members in the parliament of En land K and pul pm 
ſuant to it the convention publiſhed a decla FR 12 
tion to the ſame purpoſe, and afterwards 5 re | 3 
accepted his majeſty's declaration from Breda, i tat ki 
cConcurred in his, reſtoration. . Fol. 1 l 
It was at this period that the catholics . 


gan reſuming and queſtioning eſtates, which 06 


Gaſiont 
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legiance and ſupremacy to be taken by all il! of 
majeſty's liege ſubjects, and to proceed accor nicht! 
ing to law againſt all thoſe who refuſed. ud he 

— Upon the eighth day of May this year, But i 
parliament was ſummoned, when Dr. Bramhall ic of 

archbiſhop of Ardmagh was ſpeaker of the houMiured, 
of lords, as was Sir Audley Meryin of the hou ey we 
of commons, which parliament preſented JaneWrceedi, 
formerly marquis now duke of Ormond, and air dil 


pdinted lord lieutenant, with a preſent of third to 
thouſand pounds, in teſtimony of their gratitu y. C 
and affection to him, and ſoon after an ind ding 
gence to diſſenters was publiſhed. ely fel 


In the midſt of this general joy the cathol 
began to appear with clouded brows ; they cc 
not without ſome repining behold the proteſta 
happy in the reſtoration of their national chu 
to its original ſplendour, whilſt, on their pa 
they ſaw all the hopes they had formed of han! 


e peri 
arch ha 
nons, 

auſe abo 
ich am. 
was no 


their mode of worſhip patroniſed, vaniſh lik 4s to 
dream. A bill of ſettlement likewife was tale an a 
of, by which they were not likely to be ſugiſlon of 
gainers as they had at firſt imagined ; for ming, ar 


of the officers and adventurers who ſhared e the Iri 
loſt eſtates of the catholics were too powerlu 
eſtabliſhed in their connexions, for the new 
vernment (were it never ſo well diſpoſed) to 
move them. It is allowed that ſuch conſiderati 
were cutting; but when theſe men reflected d in | 
what a neceſſity their king was feduced, in ed hay 
gard to what related to them, and likewiſe And har 


great a ſhare they themſelves had had in bring to t 
things into ſuch a ſituation, patience would . ſpace th 
have become them, and a contintance 11 8s a law, 
humble demeanour, till by their peaceful ncil aft 


loyal behaviour they might have merited Wi"! matter 
grace and favour of theit prince, and the 9% 
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all Mn of their fellow. ſubjects, whereby all burdens 

cor veht have been lightened, and they themſelves 

ud happy in a flouriſhing kingdom. 

But impatience is one of the general character- 

tics of the Iriſh. They thought themſelves much 


year, 
amha 


e houWiured, and immediately they _ felt that 1 
e hoe were ſo. They complained of the king's f 
Jame{Wroceedings towards them ; they handed down 
and ier diſapprobation of theſe to their children, 
f thin to this moment they are cenſured accord- | 
ratitü rey. Charles indeed was hot famous for re- 

wind ding even his friends, and his ſucceſſor ſe- 


ey felt the conſequences of this neglect at a fu- 


-atholiWJc period; but ſurely if ever the reſtored mo: 

ey couch had ſufficient pleas for not granting con- | 

oreſtan{fions, it was in regard to the Iriſh for the | | 

chu ae above-mentioned, the moſt concluſive of all | 
eir pan ich amounts but to this plain feaſon,---becauſe 
of hayij e vas not in a ſituation to grant them. 3 = 
ſh lk As to the bill of ſettlement it was not paſſed | 1 
as u an act till the fifteenth of September, thé | \ 
be ſulſion of parliament beginning in the April pre- 


ing, and if we may credit Cox, notwithſtand- 
nared e the Iriſh complain that they were never heard 
owerfuli this matter, yet all they could ſay was lieard 
| debated, (and he ſays even with favour tõ 
m) they had agents to whom they allowed three 5 


a) to 
e per acre for that purpoſe, and every, he ſays; 


ſiderati 


Aected ed in the bill was expunged to Which they 
2d, in ed have any juſt objeftion. 

ewiſe And having told us that the ſaid bill was ex- 
n bring to the Iriſh and their coutrcil for no leſs 
youll Vl pace than fix montlis, befofe it was paſſed 
ace in WW law, he recites an order of the king and 


aceful 
jerited 
| the TU 


uneil after the matter was determined, which 
n matter and form following: 


RN 2 „ 
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Ar the court of Whitehall, 


WI PR. 118 
On the fourteenth day of March, 1671. 


u the ſa 
Preſent, the King's moſt excellent (Majeſty, ok 
His Royal Highneſs the | Earl of Carliſle, | by comr 
duke of York, [ Lord Seymore, E hand 
| Lord Chancellor, [Lord Hatton, bin 
Lord Privy Seal. | Lord Holles, ning 
Duke of Ormond, - | Lord Aſhley, f the 0 
Marquis of Dorcheſter, ' | Mr. Trear, - won it 
Lord Chamberlain, | Mr, Comptroller, I bin; 
Ear of Northumberland, | Mr. Viee Chamberlain bn "Ta 
Earl of Norwich, - Mr. Secretary Nichola in all 
Earl of St. Albans, Mr. Secretary Moniceſ nion 
Earl of Angleſey, . : yd the 
„„ e e tyeral ti 
Tuts day Mr. Solicitor-general making repoſ te fad 
to his majeſty in council, from the committee nher ac 
this board for the affairs of Ireland, upon con e * 
deration of ſeveral papers, preſented to the board ling 
by Sir Nicholas Plunket in the behalf of for lay, act 
of the Roman catholics of Ireland, concerned ind A 
his majeſty's declaration, according to an or provi 
| of the twelfth of this inſtant, that after the con... to 
mittee had debated the ſaid papers, the comm... order 
ſioners from the council, and the parliament ( ding, \ 
Ireland were called in and heard, and preenq r unto 
to the committee ſeveral papers, viz, Inſtruction. d - 
given by the ſupreme council, and othiers of t kjeſty's 
ords ſpiritual and temporal, and the comma 1; | 
of the confederate catholics of Ireland, to be Me fd e 
ſerved by the biſhop of Fernes, and Nicht cite. 
Plunket in the court of Rome, bearing 6 J. 


the cighteenth of January, ſixteen hundred a 
forty-ſeven, a draught of inſtructions to Fra 
and Spain, and a copy of the  excommunican 
publiſhed at Jameſtown 3; ——and all the | 
papers being read, and the ſaid commulic 
being withdrawn, and the committee then c 


Various 
ali)t; ma 
DO utar 
K with 
rich 1 
todo ſh 


4 


D. — | 
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ty, ether the ſignatures of the inſtructions to Rome, 
de inſtructions to France and Spain were his 
ning alſo, he acknowledged in the preſence 
f the committee, that they were; and that here- 


pon it was the opinion of the committee that 
the bill for the common ſettlement of that king- 


ith all poſſible expedition. It was upon conſi- 


ard the ſaid Roman catholics have been already 
wreral times fully heard at this board; as to 
he ſaid bill of ſettlement, no more petitions or 
anther addreſſes be required or admitted from 
em for obſtructing the ſame, but the en- 


epo 
ittee of 
1 conſh 
> board 
of ſo 
erned 1 
n orde 
he con 
comm 
ment e 
preſente 
tructiot 
rs of il 
*0MM0 
to be o 


ly, according as the ſame is already prepared. 
nd alſo that Mr. Solicitor-general do ſend all 


Ittee to be likewiſe engroſſed. And it was far- 
der ordered, That the clerk of the council at- 
ning, do not only ſignify his majeſty's plea» 


do forbear coming into, or appearing in his 
:ity's preſence or court, but alſo give notice 


c lad council and parliament, to be by them 
nnitted into Ireland.” 


1 1s . : ; 

RY lere. Euwax D Walker.” 
Tal . * 2 ; 5 3 

4 G „and numerous however were the com- 

** _ _ againſt this act of ſettlement ; and 

1 . Nicht 1 f . | 5 

miſſion mtanding the paſſage I have quoted from 


* vi whom the Engliſh writers agree, yet 
i Wh in general aſſert that the time allowed 
* 29 ſhort, and that the judges were in a great 
| K 2 - meaſure 


the aid Sir Nicholas Plunket, and aſking him 


command of the general aſſembly, were of 
is hand writing; and whether the draught of 


bn ſhould not be retarded, but proceeded upon 


ration of the ſaid report ordered, That in re- 


rolling thereof be proceeded upon without any 


be proviſos already allowed of by the ſaid com- 


e unto the ſaid Sir Nicholas Plunket, that 


this order to the committee employed from 
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In the month of May, in the famous year ſix- | 

ren hundred and ſixty- ſix, about two hundred 

orporals and ſoldiers committed the raſh action 

c ſeizing Carrickfergus; but the earl of Arran 

with four companies of guards preſently re-took | 
that place, and as it was in a time of open war ; , 
en of theſe mutineers were condemned to death, 

but the reſt of them were received to mercy.— 

ind this year was remarkable for that dreadful 

fire which reduced the greateſt part of London 


Id. 


ſome 
to de 
gued 
whit 
among 
other 
King 


three 


jo ſeit - 

ene heap of aſhes, the contrivance of which at 
chen ar public time of confuſion was moſt unjuſtly at- 
at a ebaed to the papiſts, though if any one of 
„ er living had accurately obſerved the build- 
uch of the capital at that time, he might eaſily 


have accounted for the accident, which at leaſt 
had, however, this good effect, that it purified 
de air, and buried the remains of the plague 
under it ruins; whilſt it left a moral aſſurance 
tat neither peſtilence nor fire would ever again 
wrk the ſame dreadful effects upon the new 


ed thei 
tion. 
particu 
ſarmec 


o En e K 

hi K niſcd city, which was built upon a better plan, 

epten ad capable of an infinity of improvements. | 
© c The next. year Ireland was diſturbed with re- | | 


mn of - _—_ which however 

to nothing ; though the le were ſo 

os terrified thereby, — the miele was every 

ere raiſed, and thoſe of Leinſter rendezyoulſed : 
n the Curragh of Kildare, where the lord lieu- E- 
8 reviewed them. A ſquadron of ſhips 

4 the ſame time hovering on the ſouthern 

. the inhabitants were much frightened ; how- 

; 5 they happily proved to be an Engliſh 

* 2 Sir Jeremy Smith, which about the 

"n e of July anchored in the harbour of Kin- 


on tid 
ar; and 
nt mill 


uict 18 
bunt) 
e Court 
henſio 
anks U 
ng then 
ave u 
1 The lord li ann 
igen de ieutenant embarked in the beginning 
year ſixteen hundred and ſixty- eight for 
R 4 Enga 
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T0 England, leaving his. fon, lord Oſſory, deputy as tem, 
before, who the next year ſurrendered the ſword With pi 

to John lord Roberts, of Truro, as did the lat. Wtcſpect 

ter to John lord Berkly, baron of Stratton, who al patr 

was ſworn lord lieutenant on the | twenty. fir MWſrption. 

day of May, in the year ſixteen hundred and fe. Hof irclat 

venty, and to whom the following inſtructions WMtiree, a 

were given : Wy: ted for 

e Firſt, That being appointed lord lieutenant that fit 

you are to receive the ſword of ſtate, and take the te ben 
accuſtomed oath. i | lament. 
Secondly, Foraſmuch as all good ſucceſs doth WWjouth te 

reſt upon the ſervice of God, above all things, * Thi 


you are to ſettle good order in the church, that lingdom 
God may be better ſerved in the true eſtabliſhed Wpplied 
religion, and the people by that means be re- WW © Fol 
duced from their errors in religion, wherein they {iſericers, 
have been too long moſt unhappily and pern clarge e 
ciouſly ſeduced ; and never more than ſince the Ns may 


“ift. 
ne oath 
icers, 
clule, 


late fatal rebellion, which hath produced too 
plentiful a ſeed-time of atheiſm, ſuperſtition, and 
ſchiſm. But in your care of religion be ſure to 
moderate the precipation and prepoſterous zeal of 


any on what ſpecious pretences ſoever, who, un- „Sixt. 
der the name of Chriſt's kingdom, the church, g of 
and religion, diſturb both church and ſtate, and softe. 


may endanger the peace thereof; whereas, 0 
wiſdom and moderation, the - eſtabliſhed rel 
* gion will not only be more firmly ſettled again, 
but by a wiſe and diligent hand the tares and 


cocle, which many years war and confuſion have * SEV 
ſowed, will be mott ſafely picked out. In ord ently f. 
to this proceed as in the beginning of the Jod e gun 
Chicheſter's time to the building and repairing 0 We order 
churches. And becauſe good preachers are de (ice 
diſficulty obtained, without competent means . nt hi. 
| ſpect the eccleſiaſtical livings, with. aſſiſtance © Wd th 


BM | , . 2 0 ä 5 / 
| ſome of the church, and others of ſkill, and * 
0 > ; . i Ns "_ : 2 3 725 © ; f 0 | 
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aty sem, as you can, and ſupply thoſe in our gift 


fword WI vith pious, apt, and able perſons, men of good 
he lat. xſpect and credit, and reſidents and , perſuade 


who al patrons to do the like, and to eſchew cor- 
y. firſt N uprion. — Obſerve the directions about the church 


nd fc. Mer ircland in the year ſixteen hundred and twenty- 


ions tree, and ſee that the clergy loſe nothing deſti- 


id for them in the ſeveral plantations ;—and 
tenant tat fir and diligent ſchool-maſters may have 


ke the tte benefit of our donations, and the act of par- 
| lament, —And encourage the people to ſend their 
; doth WMWjouth to the college of Dublin. | 


hings, * Thirdly, Send us an account of the ſtate of the 


, that W''n2dom, what is wanting, and how it may be 
liſhed | 
e r. 


ſpplied. | 
_ * Fourthly, Enquire diligently how our judges, 


| they Wſſolicers, and miniſters, behave themſelves in diſ- 
perni- WW''arge of their reſpective truſts, that faulty per- 
te the ens may be ſucceeded by better. | 


* Filthly, Take exact muſters, and adminiſter 
de oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, to all 


d too 
, and 


ure to {WOticers, and ſoldiers, and caſhier all ſuch as 
cal of Wc: ule: . 95 35 1 
2, vn: Sixthly, To prevent falſe muſters, and the muſ- 
nurch rng of ſervants and tenants, &c. change quar- 
, and often even to remote provinces; renewing in 
s, by tis particular the printed inſtructions and rules 
rel the commiſſaries in the duke of Ormond's 
again, ne with ſuch alterations and additions, as ſhall 
s and e found requiſite, = try ke 5 
1 have WY © cventhly, Quarter the ſoldiers, moſt conve- 
order *nly tor our ſervice, and the leaſt burthenſome 
e lord RP tie ſubjccts, and give ſtrict directions that-they 
ing df We orderly, and according to diſcipline ; and that 
> with e emcer may not detain the ſoldiers pay, nor 
ns W. t bim ſelf without -licenge, which muſt not 
de three months. 8 + 


« Eighthly, 


P 
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HI 
« Eighthly, Inſpect the revenue, &c. exactiy as « ] 

it was on the twentieth of January, ſixteen hundred 1 
d ſixty-nine, and is now. LE f 
e N dy Improve it by increaſe of the income, a7 
and abatement of the charge. 5 ot 
„ Tenthly, If any orders under the great or privy WW ige. 
ſeal, privy ſignet, or ſign manual, or from the 5 
privy council, ſhall come unto you contrary to yas 
theſe inſtructions, or in your opinion unfit to be ſore] 
obeyed, you may ſuſpend your obedience, until Nr tha 
you ſignify your reaſons for ſo doing, and te- "ner 
ceive our anſwer, — hi 
| « Eleventhly, Make no grant or leave of any « & 
thing of ours, till office be found, or record en. i - 
tered, and an indifferent ſurvey or valuation thereof « Ej 
made, and that then the ſum be put in charge * 
in the proper offices, and the grantee give you Nine 
a ſecurity for rents and covenants. ue 
„ Twelfthly, Let new ſurveys be made of al et 
forfeited, eſcheated, and concealed lands, &c. . 
„Thirteenthly, Improve trade as far as you can, 3 
without breach of the acts of navigation and them. 
tranſportation of Iriſh cattle ; particularly encou- 412 
rage fiſhery, the linen manufactory, and the re- eturn 
ſort of proteſtant ſtrangers, and if they amount WF! fai 
to any number, we will order them ſuch _ gref 0 
leges for their * as will beſt _ 1 
the peace of that kingdom. Have a fir * ears f 
to the tranſportation of wool; take _ „ce 
gently, and proſecute them ſeverely ; == W 
better to diſcover frauds, tranſmit your bon tions,” 
hither, to be compared with the certificates here. "Ps 
Alſo prevent the abuſe of cozning, vending, ants anc 
ttering ſmall moneys. | revard t 
5 F ee — to bring all to Ar w bo 
formity in the religion » law eſtabliſhed —_ Wichey, 
- guaiar us with what difficulties you mess, int of 


6 Fifteenth!) quieted. 
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Up as « Fifteenthly, Inſpect our forts, caſtles, ma 

y 5. *1 ga- 

dred BY ines, and ſtores, and endeavour to make ſalts 

tre. | 

come, Wl Pe Sirteenthly, As we are informed, That ſmall 

profit hath heretofore come to our exchequer by 


2 caſtle· chamber fines, mitdemeanours proper for 
* puniſnment in that court were many; we would 


herefore you look into the reaſon thereof, and to 


aſe ſettle and uphold the honour and juriſdiction - 
Sag of that court, for the repreſſing exorbitant of- 


fences, wherein our learned council are to do their 
duty faithfully. | 


Fw _ « Seventeenthly, The vice-treaſurer or deputy 
heal 1s to receive all money. 
Sr « Eighteenthly, Reduce the monies there to the 
y — condition of ſterling, and eſtabliſh a mint there. 


Nineteenthly, Finding ſome propoſitions of the 
rade of Ormond (recorded in the regiſter of 

council cauſes in ſixteen hundred and ſixty- nine) 
ht to be obſerved, we have reſerved them with 


. — to your government thereof ;—Obſerve 
* | 


- = * Laſtly, ſeveral of the popiſh clergy ſince the 
mount WY turn of the duke of Ormond hither, having 
— been ſaid to exerciſe their juriſdiction, to the great 
tui grief of the remonſtrants: if ſo, execute the 


| as againſt the titular archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
we” Mears generals, that have threatened or excom- 
d e wumcated the remonſtrants; and protect ſuch re- 
bonds wonſtrants as have not withdrawn their ſubſcrip- 
tons.“ — | | | | : 
But now the differences between the proteſt- 
85 ants and iſts be oal bla: „ 
papiſts began again to blaze out, in 
* regard to the diſputed claims of particular eſtates, 
o try which various commiſſions were iſſued, but 


nde. M hich | * ” Ie 

erein. ichever way theſe matters were determined in 
; int 7 2 . . 

enthlj Pont of right, the minds of neither party were 


Uteted, 
It 


4 . 
* * 
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If I were to follow the author before-mentioned, 
I ſhould execrate the catholics for daring to think 
of any claims, however juſt; for he ſays, © The pre- 
tended. grievances had they been true were few 
and ſmall, and it were much better for the pub. 
lic that even greater irregularities than were com- 
plained of ſhould remain unremedied, than that the 
great and common ſecurity of the nation ſhould be 
aten: And this would be moſt certainly true, 
if the reſtoring a few private perſons, who 


were injured, to their lawful inheritance could 


ſhake it ; but indeed the matter appears to have 
been quite the reverſe; and, on the contrary, the 
denial of ſuch acts of juſtice, or the perpetra- 
ting act of oppreſſion was moſt at ſuch a juncture 
to ſhake the ſtate; or at leaſt was certain to 
| widen the breach between the two parties, which 
a prudent legiſlature ought to have uſed every 
endeavour to avoid. 35 
NWMevertheleſs, prejudices ran ſo high at this time 
that regardleſs of ſuch juſt and wiſe policy the 
parliament of England bent on humbling the 71 
tholics of Ireland, framed and preſented the to : 
lowing petition ; | = 


« We, your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects the com- 
mons in e ee eee. aſſembled, taking 
into conſideration the great calamities pig _ 
formerly befallen your majeſty's ſubjects o 2 

kingdom of Ireland from the popiſh reculants 
there, who for the moſt part are profeſſed 4 
mies to the proteſtant religion and the Engl 

intereſt, and how they make uſe of 3 
jeſty's gracious diſpoſition and clemency, - __ 
at this time grown more inſolent and pr _ . 
ous than formerly, to the apparent dange 


jeſty's p ſub⸗ 
that kingdom, and your majeſty's , ” 
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having 
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do in 
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: 3 


jects there, the conſequence whereof may like - 
wiſe prove very fatal to this your majeſty's king- 
dom of England, if not timely prevented. And 
having ſeriouſly weighed what remedies may be 
noſt properly applied to theſe growing diſtempers 
do in all humility preſent your majeſty with theſe _ 
our petitions. e © la 
« Firſt, That, for the eſtabliſhment and quieting 
the poſſeſſions of your majeſty's ſubjects in that king- 
dom, your majeſty would be pleaſed to maintain 
the act of ſettlement and explanatory act there- 
vpon, and to recall the commiſſions of enquiry 
into Iriſh affairs, bearing date the ſeventeenth 
day of January laſt, as containing many new and 
extraordinary powers, not only to the prejudice 
of particular perſons, whoſe eſtates and titles are 
thereby liable to be queſtioned : but, in a man- 
ner, to the overthrow of the acts of ſettlements, 
and, if purſued, may be the occaſion of great 
charge and attendance to many of your ſubjects 
in Ireland, and ſhake the peace and ſecurity of 
the whole. WR” h 1 
Secondly, That your majeſty would give orders, 
that no papiſt be either continued, or hereafter 
admitted to be judges, juſtices of peace, ſheriffs, 
coroners, or mayors, ſovereigns, or portreeves in 
that kingdom, I 
.* Thirdly, That the titular popiſh archbiſhops, 
biſhops, vicars-general, 'abbots, and all others ex- 
erciling eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction by the pope's au- 
thority, (and in particular, Peter Talbot, pre- 
tended archbiſhop of Dublin; for his notorious 
diloyalty to your majeſty, and contempt of your 
laws) may be commanded by proclamation forth- 
with to depart out of Ireland, and all others of 
your majeſty's dominions, or otherwife to be pro- 
kcuted according to law. And that all con- 
Feats, ſeminaries, and popiſh ſchools may 2 
| olved 
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ſolved and ſuppreſſed, and the ſecular prieſts com- and 
manded to depart, under the like penalty. ſtead 
« Fourthly, That no Iriſh papiſt be admitted to the 
inhabit in any part of that kingdom, unleſs duly occa 
licenſed, according to the aforeſaid acts of ſettle. ftrair 
ment. And that your majeſty would be pleaſed Irela 
to recal your letters of the twenty-ſixth of Febru- worſ 
ary, ſixteen hundred and ſeventy ſix, and the peop 
proclamation thereupon, whereby general licence them 
is given to ſuch papiſts as inhabit in corpora- with 
tions there. | not t 
 . + Fifthly, That your majeſty's letters of the piſts 
twenty-eighth of September, ſixteen hundred and archb 
ſeventy-two, and the order of. council thereupon, dignit 

| whereby your ſubjects are required not to proſe- the k 
cute any actions againſt the Iriſh, for any wrongs ſociet] 
or injuries committed during the laſt rebellion, to di 
may likewiſe be recalled.” — 1 $5218 bidde: 
Yet, after all this deep- ſtrained policy, nei. hibite: 
ther theſe petitioners, nor the ſtate itſelf could hin- that 
der the catholics from gaining ground inſenſibly, A pre 
during the latter end of this reign; ſo ſeldom to ſuc 
is it that oppreſſion anſwers the end it aims at; ne- ſoldier 
ver indeed with a people of any conſideration, diligen 
till their ſpirit is entirely broken, and all their cathol. 
internal ſtrength decayed, or till the chief among WI accord 
them are tranſplanted to other regions. So im friends 
deed it fared with the Iriſh. catholics, the hour be ſeiz. 
of their final reduction was not yet come, and kinsfol 
before that all attempts tending that way were Bl tholic 
worſe than uſeleſs, for they only ſerved an end bour, 
directly contrary to that which they were intended i xlatior 
to anſwer, — 1 : and fo 
Arthur, earl of Eſſex, was ſworn lord licutt- Bl of the 
nant in Auguſt, ſixteen hundred and ſeventy” Bi fons, t 
two, and ſo continued till Auguſt, ſixteen hun- to petit 
dred and ſeventy ſeven, when he was 2 > turn, o 


and James, duke of Ormond ſent over in his 


ſtead, in whoſe adminiſtration the noiſe which 


the extraordinary popiſh plot made in England, 
occaſioned, according to cuſtom, ſeveral new re- 
ſtraints to be put upon the innocent catholics in 
Ireland, all which only tended to make matters 
worſe; but the miniſtry being little liked by the 
people, thought proper to ſuffer them to amuſe 
themſelves with plots rather than buſy themſelves 
with ſuch enquiries into meaſures, as might 
not turn out altogether to their advantage.--- Pa- 
piſts were not only diſarmed as uſual, and titular 
archbiſhops, biſhops, vicars-general, and other 
dignitaries, commanded immediately to depart 
the kingdom by a certain time, and all catholic 
ſocieties, convents, ſeminaries; and ſchools, ordered 
to diſſolve themſelves z but the papiſts were for- 
bidden entering any caſtle or walled towns, and pro- 
hibited meeting together even on or about matters 
that had no reference to religion or politics. 


A proclamation was alſo iſſued offering rewards 


to ſuch as would inform againſt any officers or 
ſoldiers who had been ſeen at maſs, and the moſt 
diligent ſearch cominanded to be made for ſuch 
catholics ſhould not have tranſported themſelves 


xcording to the preceding proclamation, The 


friends and relations of tories were ordered to 


be ſeized and impriſoned until their acquaintance or 
kinsfolks were taken, inſomuch that every ca- 
tholic ſtood in a manner accuſed for his neigh- 
bour, and even every proteſtant for his catholic 
telation. In ſhort, matters were carried ſo far, 
and ſo many uſeful perſons removed out of many 
of the trading towns by means of theſe {- 
lions, that the proteſtants themſelves were obliged 
to petition that they might be permitted to re- 
turn, on account of the ſtagnation of trade and 
ter public inconveniences which muſt __ 

| Es Wille 
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wiſe have followed, which laſt ſenſible procedure 


Sir Richard. Cox is pleaſed to term ſtupidity, 
though certainly it was dictated by maxims of the 
ſoundeſt policy and right reaſon, © 

In the month of May, in the year fixteen 


hundred and eighty- two, the lord lieutenant, paſs- 


ing over to England, left a lord deputy in his | 


ſtead ; and in the ſucceeding year a commiſſion of 


grace was iſſued to the chief governor, chancel- 


lor, high treaſurer, chancellor of the exchequer, 
the three chief judges, the maſter of the rolls, 
ſecretary of ſtate, the ſecond juſtice of the king's 
bench, and the two barons of the exchequer, to 
grant his majeſty's title to thoſe who were in 
poſſeſſion, and to grant manors and other privi- 
leges for a reaſonable time ;—and by virtue here- 
of, a court called The Court of Grace, ſat at the 
king's inns; but this court was diſſolved by the 
death of the king, which happened the ſixth 
day of February, in the year ſixteen hundred and 
eighty-four, which event will occaſion us for 2 
while to turn our eyes upon the adminiſtration 
of affairs in England. of 7 # 5 
Though few princes had been more popular than 
Charles during a few of the firſt years of his 
reign, yet the people, forgetting their profeſſions 
of loyalty to him, ſoon after altered their be- 
haviour; and he too, on his part, forgetting the 
inconveniencies he had ſuffered, was ſometimes 
too remiſs in what concerned them. — Latterly 
the parliaments had been diſobliging, Charles there. 
fore had reſolved to govern without them. 
The duke of York, as being a catholic, . 
become odious to the people, and many ſchemes 
were formed to get him excluded from the 
ſueceſſion to the crown, — which the duke 
Monmouth, the king's natural fon, vainly ho 
might devolve upon himſelf. In the mean __ 
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the prince of Orange, who had married James's 
daughter, fomented theſe troubles in ſecret, hop- 
ing that he might one day turn them to ad- 
vantage. Plots, pretended on the ſide of the 
papiſts, and real on that of the republicans, 
heart-burnings, and jealouſies, marked the latter 
end of Charles's reign, and imbittered the de- 
cine of his life. The duke of York; alternately 
baniſhed and recalled, was at length put at the 
head of affairs in Scotland; which he found means 
to manage with a high hand, impoſed new oaths; 
md new modelled the government of the king- 
dom, where nevertheleſs he was rather feared 
than beloved, and which, notwithſtanding all his 


power, ſerved but as a place when he ſuffered + 
a mild and voluntary baniſhment from his bro- 
ther's preſence, and from the court of England. 
Things were in this ſituation when Charles 


the Second expired, who was a prince of ſome 


ittues and many fine accompliſhments, moſt of 


wich however had cotitrated ſuch a ruſt by 
nis negligence of them, and his attention to plea- 
lure rather than buſineſs, that, as a prince, he bore 
n very high character. He was, like all the 
Suarts, ſtrongly attached to his prerogative, 
Waich attachment cauſed him much uneaſineſs, and 
xcalioned many to rank him as a tyrant; a 


name, however, that he did not deſerve; and to 


brand his memory with charges equally odious 


and falſe, and unworthy of his greatneſs---As a ' 


man, he poſſeſſed great good-nature; a lively wit, 
nd a ſolid underſtanding; but he had one great 
"ang, which both in public and private hurt 
zn more than all his other faults put toge- 
ner, and this was a neglect of rewarding and 
lltnguiſhing his friends, a negle& which though it 
n ght ariſe rather from fickleneſs than ingratitude, 
him and his family the hearts of many thou- 
You. II. = ſands 
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that capital) to the great joy of the Iriſh catho- 
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ſands in the three kingdoms. On the whole, Charles 
was a prince of ſome parts, an accompliſhed and 
well meaning man, but a friend too fickle to be de- 
pended on. | : 
Notwithſtanding all the attempts to exclude 
James, and though Charles himſelf but two days 
before his death had intended to recal his for 
and ſend his brother to Scotland; yet this lat- 
ter, immediately upon his deceaſe; was proclaimed 
king of England, by the ſtyle and title of James 


the Second, delivered a popular fpeech from the 


chrone, atid at firſt bade fair for reconciling the 
different parties to his government: 

In Dublin likewiſe he was proelaimed, (as ſoon 
as the news of the late king's death reached 


- lics, who, ever ready to catch new hopes and 
new impreſſions, doubted not but that all thingy 


would go on to their minds, now they had 2 


king of their own religion. The detail of ex- 
ceſſes which they ran into on this occaſion is ve- 
ry probably much enlarged by Cox and other 
roteſtant writers, who even aver, That the Iriſh 
meaning the Iriſh papiſts] in the ſhort reign of 
king James, did commit more infolencies on the 
Engliſh - than theſe did on them in five hundred 
years paſt,” However, it is very likely chat men 
of their diſpoſition, who had lately deen lad 
under ſuch reſtraints as I mentioned above, migit 
be ready enough to run to extremes when the 
. imagined that they were at the eve of having 
all power in their own hands, which actions of 
theirs in the end turned out to their own di 
advantage. | 5 | 
Amongſt other matters, the Iriſh, who 1 
former reicn were the accuſed, now became 4 
accuſers, ar.d a great number of proteſtants, ſul 


pected to Le ill-affected to James, were ind! , 
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for treaſonable words and unlawful combinations, 
together with other ſuch offences, of which the 
major part were found Not Guilty. In- 
ſtead of deteſting thoſe meanneſſes of informers, 
by which they ſuffered, the catholics now became 
themſelves informers, and thus the ſtate ſeemed 


to have inſured its. ſafety on either hand, one 


party acting perpetually as ſpies upon the other; 


but it ſhould be remembered that governments 


which require ſuch helps as theſe are hke con- 
ſtitutions that muſt be perpetually drenched with 
doſes of violent phyſic, in too tottering a con- 
dition to be expected to laſt long; and this was 
indeed afterwards literally verified of the govern- 
ment of king James the Second; which had be- 
gun under ſuch unlucky auſpices _ | 

On the laſt day of March, in ſixteen hundred 
and eighty-five, the duke of Ormond came to 
London, having reſigned the ſword of ſtate to 
the lord primate, and the earl of Granard, who 
were nominated lords juſtices, though the chief 
power was ſuppoſed to be veſted in the earl of 
Tyrconnel, who was lieutenant general of the 
army, and who had diſarmed the militia, and be- 
gan to new model his troops, turning out man 
of the proteſtants whom he deemed not well af- 
fected to the king his maſter, and ſeeking by 
every means to keep on foot ſuch a body of 
faithful ſoldiers as might ſtand by him on any exi- 
gency, and help him effectually to execute any 
er, he might wiſh to bring to bear in Ire- 
NC, — f 8 

But the earl of Clarendon arriving ſoon after 
a6 lord lieutenant, and Sir Charles Porter as lord 
chancellor, in a great meaſure checked the earl's 
deſigns, which notwithſtanding his poſt as lieu- 
tenant general, and a devoted army he could not 


lo well bring about without being made chief go- 


S 2 vernor 
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vernor of the kingdom. This was a ſtep, 


however, by no means too high for him to ad- | 


vance, and the court who proceeded rapidly in 
their alterations of government, were not Jong 
before they beſtowed the adminiſtration upon him 
in the quality of lord lieutenant, removing both 
his rivals. | | . 

The complaints againſt this nobleman's con- 
duct, when he got the ſword of ſtate into his 
hands, are innumerable. Sir Richard Cox ſays, 
« He quickly turned the edge of it upon the 
proteſtants, who were amazed to ſee him act ſo 
openly, in ſo deſpotic and arbitrary a manner, for 
ſome of his agents: not only difbanded moſt part 
of the remaining Engliſh, but inſulted on their 
miſery by doing it reproachfully, and added to 
their affliction by turning them out far from their 
friends, and their habitations, and took away the 
cloaths of ſome, and the horſes and arms of 


others; without giving them any proportionable | 


recompence ; and he alſo changed the Iriſh ſol- 
diers ſo often that though the army did not con- 
ſiſt of above ſeven or eight thouſand men, yet 
five times that number (by theſe frequent changes) 
were taught the uſe of their arms; and by theſe 
means he had a confiderable militia ready on all 
occaſions, —— Moreover, he iſſued quo warram's 


againſt all the charters at once; and although 


that procedure did manifeſt to the world that 


4 f . 
it was not the fault of any one or more corpo- 


rations that was endeavoured to be puniſhed of 
reformed, but that it was a fixed deſign to ſub- 
vert the corporations, and conſequently to model 
the parliament and the laws to the intereſt and 
humour of the papiſts. Yet being maſters of 
ſtanding armies Lok in England and Ireland, 
they thought themſelves ſure of their game, and 
that it would be more generous and braye if 7 
| 1 
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acted publicly, and as it were in defiance. 
Therefore they diſſembled the matter no longer, 
but appointed the popiſh judges in each court, 
that they might be ſure of a majority upon all 
occaſions 3 they alſo appointed popiſh high ſhe- 
nts throughout the kingdom, and put ſo ma- 
ny papiſts into the commiſſion of peace, the 
privy council, and all places of authority, that 
they were able to rule all wherever they came, 
And as ſoon as the charters were condemned 
there were new ones granted, for the maſt part 
tb ſuch inconſiderable perſons as were unable to 
pay for them; ſo that many were left with the 
atorney-general for his fees; — however, in all 
teſe charters they put in near one third Eng- 
ih, moſt of which were quakers or other dif. 
enters, but at the ſame time took care to limit 
the power, (and eſpecially that of chuſing members 
or parliament) ſo that the Engliſh, if unanimous, 
ſhould not be able to give them any impediment.” 
d far Sir Richard Cox. And indeed though 
tat author may often be ſuſpected of exagge- 
ting, he ſeems, from concurring teſtimonies to 
have come near to the truth in the above rela- 
tons. A policy ſo abſurd and ſo. precipitate in 
James could be dictated by nothing but the blind- 
ell zeal for his religion, the moſt egregious big- 
vary to the faith and intereſts of the Romiſh 
church, and could be equalled by nothing but 
tie raſh meaſures of the ſame prince in Eng- 
ni, where he ſeemed as it were to labour tq 
ole the hearts of ſuch as were his loyal ſubjects. 
Engliſhmen have often been known to ſhew 
King proofs of their affection and attachment 
Princes ; but they have always been found to 
"It a ſtill ſtronger to their laws and liberty; 
Wat when theſe come in competition, the for- 
| S 3 | mer 


Pa 
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mer has always given way before the latter: WM rat 
whenever any degree of power was lodged in the 


hands of the people, or even of the nobles to Ir 
aſſert them. Hence it was, that though ma- cure 
ny from an affection to their ancient line of Mon 
princes, were ready enough to ſupport James a- de 
gainſt the excluſioners, and to aſſiſt him when vas 
his own blood rebelled againſt him, yet when that 
they ſaw him about to bring in a new religion bis fe 
by his own arbitary will, and to aſſume a power Wl frvec 
of diſpenſing with the laws eſtabliſhed by the WW Vaitec 
' conſtitution, they abandoned him without pity or I how | 
remorſe, and were better pleaſed to acquieſce un- !1juric 
der the government of an alien, and a toreigner, dawn 
than to ſuffer ſuch a monarch any longer to rule I ud 8 
over them. Y 5 nay, t 
The duke of Monmouth taking advantage of Tha 
the height to which party-diſputes ran in Eng- 'olid, = 
land, raiſed an inſurrection in the weſt, and 2: veſted, 
tacked the king's troops that were ſent to op ©P!cs 1 
poſe him, under the conduct of the earl of Fe. king's | 
verſham with great fury; but after an obſtinar f Gority, 
engagement, victory declared in fayour of the Let 
royaliſts, the duke's new raiſed levies were routed i Lory. 
and ſome days afterwards he himſelf was taken look ad) 
priſoner, James had admitted him to his pre tholics in 
| fence, but finding him averſe to making ſuc Y. and 
conceſſions as it was thought proper to demand nowled: 
of him, the captive was ph whe back to 1 elolved | 


tower, and afterwards executed upon a publi 
ſcaffold z and the prince of Orange, who, n 
out ſceming to take a part in theſe troubles 4 

rivately fomented them, now ſaw himſelf rid 0 
a rival to the pretenſions of his princeſs, on! 
one hand, whilſt on the other he beheld ® 
Engliſh nation ripe for the commencement * 
commotions, which, it is probable, he 


% 
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D. 
. nation enough to diſcern he might one day be 
1 the called to appeaſe. : 


7 | : 4-3 . 

In the mean time, James thought himſelf ſe- 
curely fixed upon the throne by his arms againſt 
Monmouth, with whom he fondly imagined fell 
the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation. But herein he 
was moſt egregiouſly deceived; for the fate of 
that nobleman and the cruelties committed on 


8 t0 
ne of 
es a= 
when 


when 

ligion his followers by general Kirk and judge Jeffreys, 
power Wil ved but to irritate the people, and they only 
y the i vated the firſt opportunity to convince the king 


how much they were inclined to revenge theſe 


Dity or ll 22 

* nuries He, however, ſeemed to have a ſhort 
eignet, dawn of proſperity; the parliaments of England 
to rule nd Scotland profeſſed to be devoted to him; 


nay, the latter in an act they paſſed, avered, . 
* That the bleſſings they enjoyed were owing ta 
ſolid, abſolute authority with which kings were in- - 
reſted, and expreſſed their abhorence of all prin- 
eiples which were contrary or derogatory to the 


age of 
n Eng · 
ind at- 


to Op; 

of fe lings ſacred, ſupreme, abſolute power, and au- 
pſtinate i fority.” 555 oo | 5 
of the Yet all this was but a ſhort-lived blaze of 
routed; Sry. The king in the heighth of his exultation 
s taken 20k advantage of theſe ſucceſſes to introduce ca- 


tholics into offices of truſt and power, civil and mili- 
ary, and finding the parliament was bent not to ac- 
knowledge his diſpenfing power in fucha caſe, he was 
ſeſolved to prorogue it, and proceed without them. 


1 pub His next ſtep was to diſpute with the univerſity 
N wi of Oxford concerning its privileges. Then he or- 
bles ba dered the clergy to read a public indulgence of 
F na knters from the church of England, on which 
5, on 1 biſhops petitioning againſt it, were by his 
held command ſent to the tower, but being afterwards 
ment ed for a ſeditious libel were acquitted. And thus 
ad pen oceeded from one raſh action to another, till N 
e emies finding all things ripe for their pur- 7 


7 
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poſe, ſtimulated the heads of the people to call man. 
in William prince of Orange, his ſon-in law, to a ſtar 
redreſs their grievances, (iſple 
James about the ſame time was preſſed by Louis teſts, 


the Fourteenth to admit of the aſſiſtance of a the d 


French fleet and army to preſerve his authority, a brol 
which offer he was ſo obſtinate as to re- big w 
fuſe, for fear of loſing the confidence of his — 
people, which it was caſy to perceive was loſt Holla 
already. Nothing was more true than that WW winds, 
the Stuarts never were nor knew how to be com- length 


Plete tyrants. Had the prince in queſtion pol- Torba 
ſeſled either the ſubtlety or ambition of a tyrant, up in 
in effect had he been well read in king- craft, he WW firuck 
would have perceived that after what had hap- neus, 
—_ there were no meaſures to be kept between ant 

im and ſuch a people as the Engliſh, and that WW one ef 
from the moment the two parties come to ſuch BMW his ar: 


an open and avowed diſpute of power and obe- be reſo 
dience, one or other of them wult begin to ſink here o 
in the ſcale of fortune. On this account it Wi his ch 
would certainly have been a piece of policy in duke « 
him to have accepted the proferred aid of Lous Wl vent « 
(which certainly had ſomething in it beyond the Wi all the 
mere policy of . princes) and then to have thrown Wl caule. 
the odium of firſt ſoliciting foreign ſuccours back In t 
upon the people from whom he now had fo lite no tim 
to expect. Such would have been the meaſures i toward: 
of one thoroughly, read in Machiavel; which! abando 
have only hinted at here in order to fuppat che WW {ence at 
maxim, That none of the Stuarts ever knen med 
how to be complete tyrants, and that even, James WW this dil 
was not arrived at that character though he cc. cilled « 
tainly approached the neareſt to it of all t mitting 
—_— 3 ume th 
This infatuated prince ſtill purſuing his f. theſe p. 
prudent courſes, now beheld the whole nau e peo 


ready to riſe up againſt him together wy 
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call man. He kept a body of ſoldiers that formed 


v, to a ſtanding army; but even theſe ſhewed their 
lipleaſure at his endeavouring to abrogate the 
,Ouis teſts. It was in vain that he had recourſe to 
of a the diſſenters, in truſting to them he leaned upon 
Yrity, a broken reed, while every ſucceeding day ſeemed 
re big with ſome new misfortune. 3 
his The prince of Orange had ſet ſail from 


loſt . Holland, and though long detdtned by contrary 
that vinds, and even once driven back again, at 
com- length obtained a proſperous gale which landed at 
pol- Torbay, whilſt it kept the Engliſh veſſels blocked 


yrant, WW up in their harbours, James and his court were 
fr, he truck with a panic terror when they heard the 
hap- MW cvs, friend after friend and ſervant after ſer- 


tween WI vant deſerted the unhappy king. Yet making 
d that one effort to riſe beneath oppreſſion, he went to 
ſuch bis army, at whoſe head if they proved faithful 
| obe- be reſolved to conquer or die. But alas ! he was 
o link here once more baffled. The lord Cornbury 
unt it bis chief favourite colonel Churchill, afterwards 
cy in duke of Marlborough, and other great perſons 
Louis WW vent over to the prince of Orange, and almoſt 
nd the WW al the officers in general ſeemed ill-difpoſed to his 
hrown cauſe. | "FR : | 

g back In the mean time William, who knew that 
> little no time was to be loſt, proceeded. on his march 
eaſure BW towards the capital, whilſt James found himſelf 
hich 1 abandoned on all hands (Louis having taken of- 
art the fence at the refuſal of the French troops, being 
ſeemed reſolved to leave him to his fate) In 
this dilemma a body of Iriſh ſoldiers had been 
called over, a meaſure as odious as that of ad- 
mtting French ones would have been at the ſame 
ume that it was by no means efficacious; for 
theſe proving ſucceſsleſs, ſerved. only to irritate 
te people whom they could not ſubdue. | 


In 
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In the midſt of the diſputes with the biſhops; WM confer 
the queen had been brought to bed; as thoſe BM contor 
prelates were in the tower who ought to have alone, 


been preſent at the birth of the prince of Wales, ti, and 


it was immediately reported abroad: that a falſe Thi 
prince was impoſed upon the people, Abſurd de Bi 
as this ſcandal was there were not wanting many, 


thouſands to believe it; James therefore, when and fe 
his troubles increaſed, took the reſolution of boo m 
ſending before him into France his royal conſort, WW nediat: 
and this young prince to whom he had no expecta- He for 
tions that the Engliſh would ſhew any mark of WW not fa 
favour or attachment, having given them his Wl rienced 
promiſe that he himſelf would ſoon follow them WE already 
to the place of their retreat, if things did not bad di 
change for the better in England, — He was Bl polcd | 
ſoon convinced that they would not, and at laſt WW wrougt 
his favourite daughter the princeſs Anne and molt Wi trcls. 
of thoſe in whom he placed his laſt reſorts hav- WW pruden 
ing left him, he attempted to quit the kingdom, WEI and Scc 
but was for the firſt time prevented; however he neg 
' afterwards when the prince of Orange ſent his BW from r 
guards at midnight to deſire the king to leave BI unravel 
his palace and repair to Ham, he would ſuffer openinę 
no reſiſtance to he made, but only demanded ia country 
retire to Racheſter, which was accordingly grant- therefoy 
ed. From thence he embarked at length on WW head o 
board a ſmall veſſel, which carried him in ſafety BF and Ir 
to France, 1 | . Here 
James being thus retired, the lords and commom i that w. 
after much wrangling and diſputing, at length vored Wi having 
that he had abdicated the crown which they Bhi raiſed 
meant at firſt to have conferred on the princels Wil ecther : 
Mary his daughter alone, but William now plainly WW foot an 
ſhewing what his deſigns were, gave them to un- (the pr 
derſtand that he would not hold any power de- obedien 


pendant either on James or his daughter. had pre 
Therefore they found themſelves neceſſitate " Wy ©=ploy' 


onfer 


, 
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confer the royal ftate jointly upon him and his 
conſort, veſting all the executive power in him 
alone, who had wrought ſo artfully to maintain 
bees would nor naw be derbe d 


Thus did the prince of Orange at laſt mount 4. D. 


the Britiſh throne, amidſt the good wiſhes: of 
many, the execrations of ſome, but the doubts 
and fears of all. That prince was poſſeſſed of 
too much penetration to ſuppoſe he ſhould in- 
mediately be quietly poſſeſſed of his dominions, 
He foreſaw that the old partiſans of James would 
not fail to give him uneaſineſs. He had expe- 
rienced ſo much of the diſpoſition of the Engliſh - 
already as led him to think that even thoſe who 
had diſapproved of the king's conduct, and op- 
poled him during his proſperity, might yet be 
wrought upqn to pity and aſſiſt him in his diſ- 
treſs. He therefore took all thoſe methods which 
prudence ſuggeſted to him to ſecure England 
and Scotland, yet, in the midſt of all his policy, 
he neglected to purſue thoſe meaſures in Ireland, 
from motives of conduct which it is hard to 
unravel, Whatever theſe were, it left ſo fair an 
opening for James tq make an attempt upon the 
country, as he was reſolved not to let ſlip, he 
therefore left his retreat in France, and at the 
head of about two thouſand five hundred Britiſh 
and Iriſh ſoldiers, landed in Ireland. 2 20 

Here he found that Tyrconnel had done all 


* 


that was in his power to promote his intereſt, eme. 


having kept his old army ſteady, and likewiſe 
raſed a new one for his lervice, both which to- 
gether amounted to no leſs than thirty thouſand 
foot and eight thouſand horſe, all the kingdom 
(che province of Ulſter only excepted) being in 
obedience to him. Colonel Hamilton who 
had previouſly broken his faith to William, was 
employed to reduce thoſe who were in NO 
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and driving them from place to place, at laſt 
moſt completely routed them at Drummore, af. 
ter which the braveſt yer remainin amongſt 
them drew together, to the number of ten thou. 
ſand round Londonderry, whilſt the reſt more ti- 
mid ſkulked about in holes and corners, or fled 
to England or Scotland to hide themſelves. 
Wich ſo good a proſpect of ſucceſs, James 
would have been likely to have attained the ſum- 
mit of his wiſhes, if he would have lent an ear 
to prudent advice. The lord Dundee, a noble. 
man of great valour and prudence, who united 
in his perſon the ſpirit of an ancient hero with 
all the fine accompliſhments of a gentleman, 
preſſed his ſovereign to embark with a conſider- 
able part of his army for Scotland, in which 
country there were no regular rouge, excepting 
only four regiments that king William had 
lately ſent thither, where his preſence might fix 
the wavering, and overawe the timid, and where, 
as he urged, hoſts of ſhepherds would ſtart vp 
warriors at the firſt waving of his banner upon the 
mountains. From England by ſome who had been 
with him in Ireland, he was adviſed to repair 
directly to England with all his forces. Theſe 
men wiſely argued, © That it was in vain for 
him to conſume time in completing the conqueſt 
of a country, nine tenths of which he had at 
ready under his dominion, and which nature 1t- 
ſelf ſeemed to have decreed. ſhould always follow 
the fortune of England. The gain that would 
acrue from bringing the remainder of Ireland 
under ſubjection was juſtly repreſented as trifling; 
whilſt if the attempt ſhould fail, the diſgrace in 
ſuch a caſe would render the loſs important 
In the preſent unſettled ſtate of things, while 
France threatened, while England was in open 


diſcontent, while Scotland was ready to * 


* no a flame; whilſt the Iriſh were prepared to. ſhed 
laſt weir beſt blood in his ſervice, now was the time 
af. o ſhake a throne uſurped and unſettled, and to 
git Wi overwhelm a people that always trembled at the 
ou- irt report of an invaſion, but gathered ſtrength 
ti. brit, and union to oppoſe it when long delayed. 
fled They faid if he ſhould fail of ſucceſs, it would 


de more glorious for him to fail in one great 


tom, in the eyes of his native ſubjeQs, pitied 
ind reſpected as he would then be, even by thoſe 
that conquered him, than to wage war at a diſ- 


ited race like a fugitive, waſting the provinces, and 

with rrakening the flrength of his country.“ 5 
4. But all theſe arguments proved inſufficient to. 
ider 


gage James to truſt himſelf in Ireland, where 
| he went to the highlanders, thoſe whom he 


t fix N from him, overcome by famine and fatigue, 
here, they wandered from hill to hill like the miſts 
t bly f the country,—And if, on the other hand, he 
n 


would have to deal with a ſet of them whoſe 
iceſtors had betrayed his royal father, and who 


gined they were fighting for their God. 


I e reaſoning, weak and ' inconcluſive as it 
0 a- Ws prevailed; James after having called a par- 
en rent to meet him at Dublin, ſer off early in 
1 * ipring, with the deſign of completing the 
_ "veſt of Ulſter by the reduction of London- 


* oſmen had offered to ſurrender on terms to 
ce ral Hamilton, before his maſter's approach, 
while 0 when he became acquainted with the tenor 


ner, refuſed to agree to what the general 
already ratified; a circumſtance which; they 


| fay, 
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conteſt, or even to fall in the heart of his king- 


woured moſt perſuaded him that then his conqueſts 
ould be barren, whilſt his troops would melt 


aired to the territories of the low-land Scotch, 
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ile they were contending againſt their king, 


). Some of the Iriſh writers pretend, that the Geoghegane | 
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letter; and be delivered them orders not 0” 


Dalrymple's 


. 


| the town. 


take Lundie, two regiments under, the commu 
of the colonels Richard and Cunningham, 


view to ſerve them more effectually. As ti 
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ſay, accounts for the obſtinate defence the g be! 
riſon made. If this account be not true, (x lome 
the Engliſh, who ought to know beft ſay) it dil o 
really ſtrange the Iriſh ſhould throw ſuch a flu ſumn 
upofi king James as to aſſert it; but that thi moſt 
reader may judge for himſelf, I will here inſen i dul 
the Engliſh account, as given by a modern vt and : 
ter of great judgement and perſpicuity. for te 

« Amidſt the difficulties (ſays he) which Wii bon 


liam had to find officers whom he could tru 
he had appointed colonel Lundie to be gover 
nor of Londonderry; a man whoſe. fidelity wa 
ſo little known, that the officer ſent to him fron 
England with the ſtores of war, was ordered n 
to deliver his charge until Lundrie had take 
the oaths in his preſence to the new govert 
ment. This governor, having been onee one 0 
Tyrconnel's L had ſeemingly quitted t! 
incereſts of king James only, in reality with 


prince's army advanced towards Londonderry, ! 
abandoned paſs after paſs, ſometimes with feebi 
and ſometimes with no defence; and at laſt, u 
on the thirteenth day of April, took refuge 


Two days before king James could ore! 


rived in the lake which communicates betv* 
the ſea and the town. Their orders being 
cretionary, to land the troops or not, they 6 
fered to join Lundie, who wrote them an ® 
biguous anſwer, in one- part of his letter delint 
them to land the troops committed to their char 
and in another part of it telling them that d £ 

| . f av Murr 
place was not tenable, referring them 107 n 
ther particulars to .the officer who broug"t MI —_ 
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the troops, but to come into the town themſelves 
ſome with of their officers, in order to attend a coun- 
cil of war. To this council which Lundie had 
ſummoned, he painted the ſituation of affairs in a 
moſt dreadful light, aſſerting that, to his own par- 


and ammunition, there were not proviſions even 
for ten days in the town. The council here- 
upon came to a reſolution, (which was oppoſed 
only by Richard) of not landing the troops, and 
alſo determined that all the officers ſhould pri- 


* vately withdraw themſelves from the town. The 
by rw o colonels then with ſome of their officers 
00 rorned to their ſhips, and Lundie afterwards 


calling a meeting of the town- council, it was re- 
ſolved to ſend meſſengers to king James with an 
offer to ſurrender the town the next day. 

It had been intended to keep the reſult of 
theſe councils ſecret, but the town-clerk, who 
had been admitted to a ſhare of them, commu- 
nicated them to an aſſembled multitude; on which 
both they and many of the ſoldiers of the gar- 
laſt u non cried out that they were betrayed, roſe in 

by againſt the governor, reviled the town coun- 


uproar and diviſion ; for while ſome were fram- 
ing the terms of ſurrender, others were plant- 
ng guns on the walls. In one place the peo- 
ple were preſſed to yield to neceſſity; in another 
Poices were heard calling to fire upon thoſe who 
they 0 ade luch a propofal, _ - | 
During this ſtate of public diſtraction, James 


a Kelm vas ſlowly advancing with his army to take 
* ch poſſeſſion of a town which had ſent meſſengers 


d that 0 47. him; whilſt, on the oppoſite ſide cap- 
| urray, a brave officer, was coming up with 

il ſpeed to prevent the ſurrender. Lundie ſent 
m orders to retire from the view of the inha- 
| bitants 


ticular knowledge, beſides a ſcarcity of military ſtores 


-» 


al, and ſhot the officers. Hence aroſe the higheſt 
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| bitants ; but great numbers ſtretching forth thei} and 
arms and bodies from the walls, and calling upon Cilgt 

him by name, and upon all his followers whom the 4 
they knew, to advance to their relief, he entered | 

the place. In broken ſpeeches he called to the thoul 
multitude, who ſurrounded him as ' ſoon as he they 
paſſed the gate, to remember glory, ſafety; thei: Wl 
religion, their country, themſelves, their poſterity, Kb r 
with other topics which natural paſſion dictated, 2 
or the preſent exigency required. He pointed i l. 
to different perſons, to ſecure the gates, to run * 

to arms, to mount the walls, to point the guns, "M. 

He cted all thoſe whoſe voices were for de- 110 5 
fending the town to diſtinguiſh themſelves by gry 
tying a white cloth round their left arms. From 5 , 
thence he haſtened to Lundie then fitting in * 0 
council, whom he tried but in vain to footh with wing l 


flattery, or rouſe by reproaches. In the mean - ih 
time the multitude ruſhed to dbey the orders , 
they had received, fired upon king James, killed 
an offirer by his ſide, and obliged him to re- 
tire.” | | | 
So that, according to this account, which ö 
the moſt probable, James was not guilty of the 
breach of honour that ſome of thoſe who have 
written in other reſpects partially in his favour 
would infer. The contradictory behaviour of ttt 
people, who were of two parties, obcaſioned it; 

and that which prevailed in the end, proved 
ſufficiently capable of ſupporting what they ha 

done, though even they were ſtruck with 1 

deep concern after the firſt hurry of their ſpins 

Ei was over, when they had reflected what they hi 
done, and what they had to expe if the king! 

troops ſhould prevail. But cuſtom by degres 

wore off theſe tertors, and they reſolved to c 

fend the place to the laſt exttemity; though 4 
officers and the regiments returned to my. 


cauſcs 

done th 
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and Lundie found means to quit the town in 


the unfortunate James had miſcarried. 
That prince's army amounted to near * twenty 


_ thouſand men, as the Engliſh writers ſay; bur 
, * they were not all well armed, or effective; how- 

8 a ever it might have been expected that a much 

oY lis number ſhould have been able to reduce a 
= town which was defended only by about ſeven 

_ thouſand five hundred militia, and was not well 

Om provided with warlike ſtores, ſtill worſe with ne- 

3 ceſſary proviſions. | 1 

＋ Major Baker was choſen governor by the in- 

5 . habitants, after, the departure of colonel Lundie, 
F j and deſiring a colleague in his office, as religion 

From Bil vas one of the principal motives aſſigned for 

4.6 3 their oppoſition, they choſe one Walker to aſſiſt 


of that meek and peaceable diſpoſition which 
cauſes men to fit down tamely under injuries 
done them by their equals, or to ſubmit in every 
thing to the will of the higher powers, He co- 
operated vigorouſly with Baker for the defence 
of the town, and moſt of the inhabitants poſſeſſing 
ie old ſpirit of enthuſiaſm of the Ulſter Scotch, 
irew happy preſages from this extraordinary union 
of the gown and the ſword. Theſe men formed 
both the garriſon and the townſmen. into a num- 
ber of regiments proportioned to the baſtioñs, 


ved 
* into create emulation, different parts of the 
A os were peculiarly given in charge to certain 


dlferent regiments. Having repaired their for- 
cations and mounted their guns, they gave 
the beliegers a briſk reception. They repulſed 


1 8 of the Iriſh writers men - paired to James at Drogheda ; but I 

bi f ? ten thouſand employed in have foll wed the Engiiſh account, 

ire = th;h they al'ov tht as in my opinion far the more pro- 
_ "11817, tweaty thauſand re- bable of the two. 


Vol. II. 5 T E them 


diſguiſe when he found all his endeavours to ſerve 


him, who, though a clergyman, was by no means 


* 
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tunes from which their enemies were to 
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290 H 
them from their lines, they made havoc of them them, 
in frequent ſallies, and harraſſed them with per. the a 
petual alarms. In all thele expeditions the com. they 
mand was offered to any officer who would un. wonde 
de'ertake it, a method, which though it might be upon, 
- diſapproved of by thoſe attached to the ſtrict vonde 
rules of war, was yet very properly adapted to have: 
theſe irregular forces, whoſe ſucceſs it was evi. more | 
dent muſt depend rather on their argour than officer: 
their diſcipline ; a method too which perhaps might have r 
often be practiſed with ſucceſs even by regulars, not b. 

as ſallies moſtly depend upon the vivacity with brmly 
which they are conducted, and are generally cal- ceſlity, 
culated to ſurpriſe an unguarded rather than to Whi 
pitrymple'sattack a provided enemy. Murray indeed at-. bert at 
Memel. tepmted carry ing theſe maxims ſtill farther, and he but wa 
Was in the right, conſidering whom he was to ing m; 
addreſs himſelt to. He uſed to fly from man Wl charge, 

to man, exciting ardour in their boſoms as 0+ Will try, — 
caſion was, either to defend the works or to an- had bet 
noy the beſiegers, At ſuch times he uſed to Bi claimed, 
tell them “ That it was not a few military <volu- WW ſp:cches 
tions, nor the movement of arms by rule, the WW cencrog 
mere parade and foppery of war, that made fol- Vith hi, 
diers, but ſtrong bodies, flronger minds, the nation, 
contempt of dangers and of death; or that it, in Wi for his f 
regular fields of battle, diſciplined troops had But t. 
the advantage, yet that advantage was uſcleß and the 
here, where the defenders fought behind wall, did not 

a ſituation in which thoſe who could bear the bor the | 
moſt fatigue, and durft ſtand longeſt at ther a defeat 
poſts, mult, in the end, prevail in the contel. Knowing 
That the enthuſiaſm of religion might be added ot beha 
that of courage, Walter uſed to promiſe the ſolden hen it 6 
who died in battle upon theſe occaſions a fu WWniral on 
reception into heaven, pointing firſt to mer fervic. 
churches, then to the ſky : Theſe were the bog knew 


ve 


then 
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em | 
the aſylum prepared for them by their God, if 


er- 
om. they died with glory in his cauſe,” It was no 
un. vonder that men whoſe paſſions, were they wrought 
be upon, ſhould make an obſtinate defence; all the 
ric wonder appeared that the Iriſh, who ſeemed to 


have as powerful motives of religion, and till 
more powerful ſupports, and who neither wanted for 
officers nor prieſts to encourage them, ſhould not 


J to 
evI- 
than 


ght have reduced this rabble of war. But the Iriſh, 
lars, not being ſo much diſtreſſed, were neither fo 
with firmly united, nor reduced to ſuch ſtrong ne- 
cal. c:ffity, ro exert their utmoſt efforts for their ſafety, 
in to While theſe things were paſling, admiral Her- 
| at- WW bert attacked the French fleet near Bantry bay, 
id he but was defeated by them, and the latter hav- 
as to ing made good a diſembarkation they had in 
man charge, returned victorious to their oõẽn coun- 
s OC. — When James was told his countrymen 

to an- bad been thus defeated by the French, he ex- 

ed to claimed, © It is the firſt time then!“ - one of thoſe 


:volu- . peeches for which ſome people may admire his 
„ the N eeneroſity; but conſidering the Frenchmen he had 
Je fol- ih hin, and the hopes he reſted upon that 
3, the nation, every man of reflexion muſt condemn him 
if, in WM for his folly. Z | 

s had But the Engliſh, amidſt all their ill fucceſſes, 
uſclels end the diſtractions occaſioned by them at home, 
wall, Med not defpair, There is no nation like them 


them, if they ſurvived, with diſgrace. —* That was 


2 


— 


Jr 


ar the br the happy facility with which they can tun 


t ther a defeat to a triumph. In this caſe, William 
outet WW rowing their temper, and believing they had 
ded 10 BP": behaved ill, went down to viſit the fleet 
Coldiers den it came to Portſmouth, dined with the ad- 


a fur ical on board his ſhip, and knighted him for 


) ther ſervices. In effect, he praiſed thoſe whom 
he bolf e knew ic was to no purpoſe to blame; he 


Tz perſuaded 
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5 II 
perſuaded them that they had defeated the ene- 


0 4 : Bt 
| they readily believed him. Eo 

„ wee. "x Londonderry was much 3 

talked of in England, general Kirk was ſent ou no 2 

| ro aſſiſt the beſieged, and arrived in the lake of —_ 

| Derry on the thirteenth day of June. | e 

| Upon the fight of his fleet which conſiſted were 

| of thirty ſail, the beſieged gave the, ial 24 tendec 

| tations of joy. But perceiving them received wit cries 

| ſilence, and no jovial returns made by the ſs A tf 
men; they looked upon each other 3 nhabi 

poding <pee. "Soon ater. they werp waged the BY one 

Kirk upon receiving information that the pa 1 createc 

of the river to the town was ſecured by works, riſoos 

had reſolved to retire to the Inch, an iſland ſi aer 

miles from Londonderry. e 5 cathedt 
„ Theſe works were batteries along the ban ;, prevent 
veſſels funk in the channel, and a boom vie even 
had been thrown acroſs the river, and winch «Ig 
was defended by two forts ; and all theſe wer es 

reported to be much ſtronger than 8 at laſt 

Upon theſe. fad news the beſieged made den e 
of diſtreſs from their 3 to Kirk, * baker t 
vain. After a ſhort ſtay, he let fall, the " wo this for 
rants of the town following his a en Kal diſmayed 
eyes as long as they could decade it fielen tey pre 
choſe the Inch for ſtation, becauſe it faci 1 be] 
the junction of the volunteers who 5 "x crab! 
niſkilling with his detachment; and for | * , f 
ſon too he fortified ir. From thence he "x vith lea 

letter to the townſmen, aſſur ing them. in tand breſſed et 
full of affection, that every thing in Sanne er i * 
| England, and Ireland were proſperous, an W aur 
| fuccours beyond their wiſhes were crux Anh N betrayed 
| them ; yet he concluded with giving Pj in him ? 
| | Charge to huſband well their F 1 jam 
k | ter more alarming than all the menaces and alar; 
enemy. gy 
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Bur the beſieged, though in a deſ * 
dition, did not give . up c rs 
not contented with making ſallies and defend 
ing the old works of the place, they even ad- 
vanced new ones, and became expert in fortifi- 
cation and mining, by imitating the arts which 
wre employed againſt them. The women at- 
tended every ſervice, animating the men by their 
cries, and often aſſiſting them with their hands. 
All the ſpare time of the garriſon and of the 
inhabitants was ſpent in private prayer or pub- 
lic devotion, Yet it was ſtrange, amidſt the union 
created by common danger, to ſee religious di- 
riſlons break forth. The conformiſts and non- 
conformiſts inſiſted each to have poſſeſſion: of the 
cathedral, nor could mutual flaughter have been 
prevented, had it not been agreed that the one 
claſs ſhould attend ſervice in the forenoon, and the 
other in the afternoon. About the middle of 


June, when the weather proved ſultry, diſeaſes 


at laſt ſeized them, cooped up in a | 

3 They, buried — 8 in _— 
- - their governor died. Yet even death in 
— orm more dreadful than in that of war 
er them not. Their proviſions being ſpent 
Ag life by eating horſe-fleſn, tallow, 
ny hides, impure animals, and roots of 
Ks . &c. When their cannon-ball was 
2 py pn they made uſe of bricks, covered 


vere reaſonable. ' Their anſwer confiſted 1 

n . er ed in atking, 

Ba 5 thought they could truſt one ah 
ayed the truſt which their maſter had put 


n him 2 


* James tired with the tedi meſs oft | 
Wes Ut ediouſneſs of the ſiege 
alarmed at Kirk's arrival, ſent 3 

* 3: : Roſen 


„ 


In this ſituation gene Iamilton 
* ral Hamilton 
| 

preſſed them to ſurrender upon conditions that 
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Roſen his commander in chief, in the end of 
June to urge matters with more vigour. 

& Roſen having more knowledge in the art of 
attacking places than the Iriſh generals, changed 
the diſpoſitions, inveſted the place more cloſely 
and made many furious but ineffectual aſſaults. 
At length, provoked by the valour of the gat 
riſon, inſtead of honouring it, he took a ſtep un- 

paralelled in modern ages: He gave orders that 

all the inhabitants ten miles round Londonder- 

ry ſhould be driven under the walls of the 

town: he ordered the country to be burned , he 

proclaimed that if the town did not ſurrender 

before ten days were elapſed, that all the inha- 

bitants ſhould be put to the ſword : five thou- 

ſand, or as other writers relate, ſeven thouſand mile- 

rable wretches, who were collected from the 

country around z men, women, the old, the young, 

even the ſick, and nurſes with infants hanging: 

on the breaſt, all were driven with drawn {words 

under the walls of the town. This device weak- 

| 1 ened the ſpirit of James's army by its horror, 

I and ſtrengthened thoſe of the beſieged by turn- 

ing a ſedate into a furious valour. Many of 

© the priſoners called to their friends on the walls 

| above them, — To attend to their own interel, 

| not theirs. For that a ſurrender: to men void 

| of all Chriſtian humanity, could not fave thole 

| who were without, and would only involve thoſe 

| who were within in one common laughter. — 

| The Iriſh officers executed their orders again 
their countrymen, weeping and obeying 3 

2 many of them owned that the eries they then 
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heard rang for ever after in their ears. The be- 
ſieged on the other hand erecting a gibbet on 
the baſtion neareſt the enemy, gave orders ' 
' hang up whatever priſoners fell into their hands 
Y and. wrote to the enemy to ſend prieſts to * 


& 7 
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ſeſs them. During two days and two nights, 
the unhappy: victims of Rolen's reſentment con- 
tinued at the foot of the walls without meat, 
drink, fire, or ſhelter, where many hundreds of 
them died. At the end of that time, Tuch of 
them as were able to go away were permitted 
to do ſo. But thoſe who died were the moſt 
fortunate 3 for others filled with the ſeeds of _ 
diſeaſes, and with dejection, as they wandered 
homewards, beheld on all ſides their habitations in 
iſhes, here and there at diſtances the ſmoke of 
ſome not extiriguiſhed, their cattle, furniture, and 
proviſions carried off. A vaſt ſilence reigned over 
the land; and they envied their companions who 
were at reſt from their miſeries. It would be 
inhuman to the memory of the unhappy to im- 
pute the diſgrace of this action to James.—He 
revoked the order as ſoon: as he heard of it, 
becauſe his own ſufferings had probably taught 
him to feel for that of Others.“ 1 
Kirk in the mean time (ſays the ſame author) 
heard the cries and ſaw the fires, though enraged, 
jet perhaps not diſpleaſed to ſee his own character 
tor cruelty exceeded. At laſt, receiving intelli- 
gence that the garfiſon, ſunk with fatigues, had 
ent propoſals of capitulation, and that they had 
proviſions only for two days, he reſolved upon 
an attempt to throw a convoy of proviſions in- 
to the place by means of three victualling ſhips, 
and a man of war to cover them: An attempt 
upon the ſucceſs of which it was obvious to all 
the loſs or deliverance of the town could not fail 
to depend. . 
As ſoon as tlieſe veſſels approached tlie town, 
upon the thirtieth of July, the Iriſh army haſtened 
© that ſide; ſome to oppoſe them, and the reſt 
0 eraify their curioſity. That part of the gar- | 
riſon l 


' 
1 
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riſon which was not upon duty ranged them- 
ſelves along the walls near the river, with eyes 
intent, and hands lifted up to Heaven for the 
ſucceſs of the convoy. Kirk had been deceived 
in the ſtrength of the enemies works. The hip 
of war too, by galling the batteries drew their 
fire upon itſelf, and thus ſaved the victuallers 
from the danger. The foremoſt of the latter at the 
firſt ſtroke broke the boom; but ran aground 
by the turn which this gave to her courſe. A 
tout burſt from the beſiegers as from the mouth 


ſervice, 
looks « 
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of one man, which ecchoed to the ſhips, the _— 
camp, and the town. Multitudes of them quit. hn a 
ting their ranks flew. to the ſhore, and plunged 1 15 
Into the water. Some puſhed off with their hands "a ˖ 
the boats they found there, others leaped into WM 7 0ndo; 
them; all advanced or called to advance againſt made 
the veſſel in diſtreſs. The ſmoke of the ehe- ple, an 
my's fire and of her own covered her from the' WM the h 
fight of the beſieged. During this darkneſs and ws hs 
_ confuſion, the beſiegers called out from the oppo- tine 3 
fite fide of the river, that the veſſel was taken. WW mand 
A ſhrill cry of miſery, like the wailing of vo- dcfeare 
men was heard from the walls. The common it Nev 
aleneſs of fear appeared not upon men who had would 
loſt all ſenſe of it. For one who was an &* he cou 
witneſs relates, that in the depth of deſpair tit} fear w 
looked black in the eyes of each other. But v mortal 
a little time the victualler was ſeen emerging fron Wl party, 
the ſmoke, having got off by the rebound d Ireland 
her guns; and ſhe and her followers amidlt th The 
tumultuous cries of both parties failed up to tht compo 
town, and the next day they raiſed the ſiege, a lettlem 
ter having continued it for three whole months at tha 
and one half of the fourth” < _ as the) 
The garriſon was found to be reduced by ſick exactly 
neſs, famine, and the ſword, to about five thou. were d 


fand men, a thouſand of whom were unfit for 
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ſervice, and the reſt ſo ſtrangely altered in their 


looks and geſtures that their moſt intimate friends 
could ſcarcely have known them again. Of the 
other inhabitants of the town about ſeven thou- 
ſand periſhed, the ſurviving relations of whom 
doubtleſs could not help reflecting that the brave 
defence for which the prevailing party were now 
ſo much honoured and reſpected, had yet been 
the means of ſhortening the date of theſe poor 
creatures, and ſweeping them untimely off — 
tie face of the earth. e 

But whatever were the ſentiments of particu- 
lar perſons, the body of the proteſtants ſeemed 


to rejoice, and certainly gathered new ſtrength 


from the news of this ſucceſs. of the people 
Londonderry, and in conſequence they every wie 
made the greateſt efforts to imitate their exam- 
ple, and to check the progreſs of a prince whom 
they had never loved, and whom they now choſe 
no longer to regard as 'their fovereign, At this 
ume a party of Inniſkillingers, under the com- 
mand of colonel Wolſey, that are ſaid to have 
defeated fix thouſand of Tyrconnel's Iriſh troops 
at Newton Butler, the commander of which 
would not ſurrender till being terribly wounded, 
he could ſtand no longer, and even then -all his 
lear was leaſt thoſe wounds ſhould not prove 
mortal, a remarkable example 'of valour to his 


party, who began to be ſomewhat diſcouraged in 


Ireland, 


The Iriſh parliament meeting at Dublin being 
compoſed moſtly of papiſts, reverſed the act of 
lettlement, and the act of attainder, both which 
a that time were very impolitic meaſures, but 
| 8 they had reſolved to proceed upon a plan 
exactly contrary to that of the proteſtants, they 
were determined to proceed in it, although the 

lords 
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lords lieutenants and judges had declared the in- 
tention of their prince to ſupport the act of 
ſettlement ;---while the act of attainder ſeemed as 


if calculated on purpole to raiſe up to James 


new enemies, and to confirm the hatred of his 


old ones. | A 
Among thoſe attainted were two. archbiſhops, 


one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, twenty: 


eight viſcounts, two viſcounteſles, ſeven biſhops, 


eighteen barons, thirty. three baronets, fifty- one 
knights, eighty- three clergymen, and near three 


thouſand other perſons of inferior quality, Ma- 
ny of theſe had reſidence in England or Scot- 
land, and were only attainted for not repairing 
immediately to James, when he iſſued a procla- 
mation commanding all his Iriſh ſubjects to 
leave England, when, as there was an embargo 
between the two kingdoms it was impoſſible they 
ſhould have complied. 
afterwards paſſed, and ordinances enacted, that were 
equally imprudent, ſome of which the king op- 
ſed, but in vain z and he ſoon found himſelf 
equally alarmed by diviſions among his friends, 
on the one hand, and the news of the vigorous 
preparations of his enemies for attacking him on 
the other. 3 
Thus were James's firſt deſigns in many te- 
ſpects in a manner fruſtrated in Ireland. In the 
field, the circumſtance of the raiſing the ſiege 
of Londonderry, gave occaſion even to his friends 
to draw from it an ill omen of the future event 
of the war. Baffled as his troops had been be 
fore a place which was by no means conſiders- 
ble, there was not a great likelihood they would 
be ever able to ſtand before thoſe ſuperior forces. 
with whoſe ſtrength they were ſoon deſtined to 
cope and all men of ſound judgement * 


Many other acts were 
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that the proceedings of the council were not 


better regulated. — An alarming ſituation, in 


which to remain under the apprehenſion of the at- 
cks of a forniidable enemy. . 

But while theſe things were paſling in Ire- 
and, the lord Dundee was not idle in promoting 


dis maſter's cauſe in Scotland; — aconvention havin 


bern called in the capital of that country, once ſo 
ſubmiſſive, it was agreed after ſome debates to cloſe 
with the prince of Orange. Dundee (and the 
duke of Gordon who held the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh for James, influenced by him) diſturbed 
the proceedings of this aſſembly as much as poſ- 
dle. Whereupon they raged violently, and even 
proclaimed the latter a traitor under the walls 
of his caſtle, Then Dundee urged him to fire 


upon the town, but not being able to perſuade 


him to any violent meaſures, taking occaſion from 
lome perſonal affronts he had received, he him- 
{| withdrew with a party of horſe, in order, as 
he faid, to go © wherever the ſpirit of the great 
Montroſe ſhould direct him,“ and firmly reſolved 
to light ſuch a flame of war amidſt the barren 


ills of the north, as might ſpread terror and 


&{truction over all the country. | | 

It was in this ſituation of things, that .this 
gallant nobleman preſſed his maſter to embark 
lor Scotland, an influence which he declined ; 
but lent a . promiſe of aid to his faithful 
aherents z who proceeded ſtill increaſing his ar- 


my, rouſing the highlanders to arms, and eve- 


7 where diſperſing or over-awing the militia 
"uct was gathering together againſt him. The 
ud Murray fon of lord Athol having raiſed a 

y of a thouſand men upon his father's eſtate, 


lit 
their old maſter, but in reality with an intent to de- 


coy 


ad that of lord Lovat, who was married to his 
er, under a promiſe of uſing their ſervices for 
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| coy them to the aſſiſtance of the new king; 
while Murray was reviewing theſe recruits, they 

ſuddenly quitted their poſts, filled their banners 
with water from a neighbouring ſtream, drank 
to king James's health, and, with pipes playing, 
deſerted to the lord Dundee, who was the ido! 
of their countrymen. 
In order to cruſh this great captain, general 
Mackay was ſent after him with a ſtrong body 
of troops, whom his adverſary had orders not 
to engage, till he ſhould: receive aſſiſtance from 
Ireland, which after long waiting for at laſt ar- 
rived ; but were neither in numbef or quality 
ſuch as he had been encouraged to expect —— 
However Mackay advancing towards the paſs of 
Killikranky, which was a road between high 
mountains. Dundee being reſolved to fight him, 


abandoned that advantageous poſt, and partly to | 
encourage his highlanders by the boldnels of the | 


reſolution, and partly to render the defeat of his 
enemies, if it ſhould take place, more complete; 
he ſuffered them to march through the ſtrai 
without oppoſition; and afterwards delayed coming 
to a battle till about half an hour before ſun- 
ſet; when, placing all his ſtrength in the wings 
of his army, ruſhing down from the hills, be 
charged thoſe of the enemy with ſuch fury that 
rheir extended lines were forced to give way be- 
fore his heavy columns ; and thus almoſt all mil- 
ſiles being uſeleſs, the highlanders with their broad 
ſwords falling in pell-mell upon their enemies 
ſoon put them to a ſhameful rout ; only one te: 
giment and the half of another retreating in good 
order, the reſt of the army abandoning them{clve* 
to flight, which would little have availed ** 
incumbered as they were in the ſtraits, if tl 
allant Dundee, having outgone his regiments f 


purſuit of the fugitives, had not been mortal! 
= | ; 275 1 oundet 
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mortally wounded with a muſket ball, as he was 
exciting his men to prevent them from eſcaping 
Fainting and falling from his horfe, when he reco- 
vered, he aſked, “ How things were?” Being told 
„All was well,” © Then (ſaid he) I am well!“ | 
and immediately expired. „ 

This battle coſt his enemies two thouſand men 
killed, and five hundred wounded; the reſt diſ- 
perled of their own accerd, and Mackay himſelf 
was only ſaved by taking a way through the 
mountains, which lay to the weſtward of the pals, 
while the highlanders were employed in plundering 
the baggage of the Engliſh army. _ * 5 

Wüliam, who had ſo long neglected Ireland, now 
turned his views in earneſt towards the reduction of 
that country. He cauſed twenty-three new regi- 
ments to be raiſed in England, joining them with 
two battalions of Dutchmen and four of French re- 
fugees, which, together with ſome regiments from 
Scotland, and a body of fix thouſand mercenary 
Danes, he reſolved to ſend over to oppoſe James 
under the conduct of mareſchal Schomberg, 70 
vom count Solmes was ſecond in command. 

But when the former was arrived at Cheſter, he 


bound ſearcely any thing in the order he expected: 


ſome of the regiments were not come up, others 
nere ill diſpoſed to a regular command, and many 
conſiſted of ſuch as had not the leaſt idea of a pro- 
per uſe of their weapons. There was not a ſuffi- 
dent number of veſſels got ready to tranſport the 
ſoldiers, nor was due care taken relative to the 
quantity and quality of the cloaths and proviſions 
my for ſuch an expedition. 8 

owever, af ing 0 
de decke ae wee ea a 
a force as he could well dr; „ e 

A d w aw together, and 
Provide for, amcunting in the whole to about 
en thouſand men, and landing in the bay of 
| Carrick- 
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_ Carrickfergus, on the twelfth day of Auguſt he Th 
laid fiege to the place, which was garriſoned WM to be 
with two thouſand five hundred men, and took had t 
it within four days. — with 

From Carrickfergus he rag to march his WH {ible | 
army to Dundalk, near which place, when they ment, 
had arrived, after experiencing much. hardſhip WI by no 
in a rainy ſeaſon and a deſerted country, he ot the 
reſolved to halt there, and waited for ten days they 1 
in expectation of the remainder of the army le- fone | 
vied in England, joining or at leaſt of his te. He 
ceiving ſome ſupplies of men, money, or provi- Wl Englar 
ſions from Scotland or Denmark. which 

When mareſchal Roſen, who had aſſembled BM nit co 
the Iriſh forces at Drogheda, heard that Schom- WW fry th 

berg had ſtopped, he ſaid, Then he was ſure the WW the mu 
mareſchal . wanted Schomberg, and being then BM till theſ 
within ſix miles of Dundalk; he ordered ti; WW ſubl 
troops to quit their ſtations and garriſons, and The 
advance towards that place; whereupon Schom- Wh their hi 
berg, being apprehenſive of an attack, intrenched I began 
himſelf in an advantageous fituation, from whence tough 
he was reſolved no art of the enemy ſhould BW vere a 
draw him to combat in the open field. tiey ha 
He had indeed, by theſe means, provided for Wh brved) 


the ſecurity of his army againſt the danger of I i the: 


an unequal fight; but there was another danger tire ta 


which he could not ſo eaſily guard againſt: WW ticr of 
cooped up within the limits of their camp, de- BM treat; t! 


void of exerciſe, and much incommoded by the WW "<lanch, 


low and damp ſituation of the place, ficknels Wi > break 


ſoon began to make havoc amongſt them, which E ict; ap 
was increaſed by the reception of fome troops Wi ticle, w. 
from 'the infefted town of Londonderry, who Bi om the 
brought thoſe miſeries with them to their friend Beltaſt, 


which they had a little before incurred by a illed the 
This ſee, 
The Pairing - 
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The Iriſh, in the mean time, who having hither- 


to been encamped on the neighbouring hills, and 
had the country at command, were not annoyed 
vith theſe inconveniencies, attempted by all poſ- 
ible means to bring Schomberg to an engage- 
ment, but in vain; for this was what he would 
by no means hazard, notwithſtanding the reproaches 
of the ſoldiers which daily reached his ears while + 
they were lying in the camp in this unwhole- 
ſome ſituation. 7 | 


He was continually ſending for help both ta 
England and Scotland, but the few regiments 
which he received came but ſlowly, and were 
not complete; and when they ſaw to what mi- 
ſery they were ſent, they ſerved only to revive 
the murmurs of thoſe who were there before them, 
tl theſe murmurs of the whole at length ſeemed 
vo ſubſide, and ſettle in a fixed deſpondency. 

The Iriſh army, having by this time quitted 
their hills, and encamped very near the Engliſh, 
began alſo to feel the ſame inconveniencics, and 
tough not in ſo great a degree, both becauſe they 
were accuſtomed to the climate, and becauſe 
ey had the country (as has been before ob- 
red) more at command. Both armies at length, 
n the month of November, quitted their reſpec- 
tve ſtations, to retire into winter quarters, net- 


ther of them interrupting the other in their re- 


treat; though that of the Engliſh ſeemed moſt 
melancholy, whoſe whole camp, when they began 
v break it up, diſcovering the numbers of the 


ick, appeared like one common hoſpital, and 


cle, when they began to be moved and ſeparated 


tom the reſt, ſome to be ſent to the hoſpital at 


ltaſt, and others to be conveyed to England, 


= the air with complaints and lamentations. 
dis ſcene of the ſick, the melancholy, the de- 


paring and the dying, was ſhocking to human 
/ | nature; 


i 
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nature; for it Was ſuch a one as exhibited 4 1 
lively picture of the moſt dreadful calamities at- him 
tendant on war, and while the braveſt owned they king 
felt for others what they would ſcarcely ac. with 
knowledge they felt for themſelves, produced ſuch te 
a2 a. complication of horrors as made even heroes 85 
tremble. © g | Inqui 
„When the army came to march (ſays Dal. OO 
rymple) the ſoldiers obſerved that ſome of the the e 
companies had not twelve men in them, They thoug 
ſaw the inability of many to bear the march, Mil tial 
who, though they appeared to be in health, had willin 
loſt their ſtrength; the bloom of Engliſh youth with the a 
which they had entered the camp being changed lin 
into the ſallowneſs of old age, while they were thwar 
marching over the bodies of thoſe who the pre- is, 
ceding day had- gone before them.---Many who told t 
died on the paſſage had been caſt upon the roads reſt w 
from the waggons ; others had fallen off, or, un- — 
able to bear the jolting, had caſt themſelves down; no be 
and of thoſe, ſome adjured their companions who rep 
were paſſing them to bear them along; and 1 a 
others, by the blows of ſoldiers and of friends, at 
to end all their miſeries. In ſhort, out of fifteen i 8“Lern 
thouſand perſons who at various times, entered wer 
the Engliſh camp, above eight thouſand died, or - vai 
afterwards expired of diſeaſes which they had con» - cre 
tracted in it.” 1 oe Parity 


It is not difficult to conceive that people oſ the car 


ſuch a diſpoſition as the Engliſh, who are gene: motu 
rally impatient of the leaſt offence, ſhould mut. ON mi 
mur loudly at the little care that had heen at ff -""s ot 


taken of Ireland, and the ſmall proſpect of fuc- : again 
ceſs that there was at preſent for their new mal ar as 


ter's arms in that country,- -They were hea the ma 
every where to complain, and ſoon gave Wil ab w. 
| liam occafion to curſe the violence of that pi] as 
ſpirit which had fo great a ſhare in advancing y pre 
g him ol ] 
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him to the throne.- About the ſame time the 
king forming a vain ſcheme to unite the difſenters 
with the eſtabliſhed church of England, diſobliged 
the clergy, 'and thereby increaſed the ferments 
among the people. - Old grievances were now 
inquired into, new meaſures inveſtigated, 'and the 
court found itſelf not a little perplexed between 
the different factions of whigs and tories, who, 
though perfectly oppoſite in moſt of their poli- 
tical principles, yet both alike diſſatisfied, ſeemed 
willingly to concur in endeavouring to mortify 

the adminiſtration. Amongſt the reſt, the Eng- 
lin parliament ſeemed particularly reſolved to 
thwart the king in what related to money mat- 
ters, and now grown impatient, he plainly. 
told them, That he perceived the public inte- 
reſt was loſt in the private -paſſions of party, 
that a king without a revenue for life was 
no better than a pageant of ſtate ; the rulers of 
a republic indeed might be poor, yet honoured, 
but a prince to be reſpected, muſt be rich, 
That there were gradations in the qualities of 
governments, but the worſt of all was a mo- 
narchy dependant for ſubſiſtance on its ſubjects.” 
In vain did he urge all this, and when ſame of 
his creatures, who thought they had gained po- 
pulzrity by adopting the meaſure of committing. . 
the care of the Iriſh ſervice to parliament, made 
motion for a day to conſider how to raiſe 
wo millions that had been voted at the begin- 
"ing of the ſeſſion, the majority of votes carried 
1 againſt them, and they even mortified their king 
far as to appoint a committee to examine into 
the management of his private finances. 
Nor was he without his troubles on the 


Princels Anne's account, who havieg po 
* pretenfions to the throne in 


"OL H 6 


is favour, 


thought 
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fit, and diſgracing many of the other party, df 
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thought much was due from her for a ſacrifice 


which William was inwardly fretted ſhe ever had - 
it in her power. to make a merit of. She had verſe 
generally a powertul party. There had been re- 7 
peated complaints of her highneſs's having had 5 
no ſettled revenue allowed her; more careful rally 
ſor her eaſe than for that of her brother-in-law, king 
the commons at laſt addreſſed him to fettle fifty ns 4 
thouſand pounds per annum upon her, out of a beſt 
revenue which he found was not fully ſufficient an 
to anſwer his own purpoſes, and which was only dead 
confirmed to him from year to year, by the mere we 
bounty of the people. 74x" : 
Ar 755 th, diltracked between Whigs and To- * 
ries, the —— formed the reſolution (upon ſome Ent 
recent advances) of cloſing with the latter, and of th 
then ſetting off for Ireland, to leave the queen 7 Wi 
as regent to manage them herſelf, for whom he thar ol 
judged they entertained a certain reſpect on ac. and F 
count of her alliance to their former favourite * 
kings. - - . 3558 a prea 
| There were thoſe who wiſhed to diſappoint , 0 
this ſcheme of William's, but he anticipated their 1 


deſign ſuddenly by proroguing the parliament, and he 
then in a few days diffolved it, which at once "TY 
prevented the dreaded oppoſition, Then _—_ Wie 
all manner of meaſures for conciliating the had tir 
fections of his new friends, the Tories, by put- ſaved ! 
ting many of them into places of truſt and pro. withdre 
% far 
effect h 
in Eng! 


whom though they had raiſed him to the throne, 
he began - to be beyond meaſure fearful and 


jealous ; and having taking the privy ſeal wy Will; 
from lord Halifax, began to prepare every 1 quaintec 
for his expedition to Ireland, which intention vering v 
ſignified to a new parliament that 1 tagether 
called for that purpoſe, and which met him the trac 
the twenty-firſt of March. Alm, wi 
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As ſoon as this reſolution was known, a dange- 
tous conſpiracy was formed by certain diſcontented 
perſons, for taking advantage of the king's abſence 
in Ireland to ſubdue his Britiſh territories, though; 
owing to a concurrence of croſs events, it to- 
tally miſcarried. Whilſt, on the other hand the 
king of France ſent over a great quantity of 
military ſtores, together with five thouſand of the 
beſt French troops to James; in order to prepare 
him to receive his rival. In return, James 1n- 
deed was to ſend back as many Iriſh troops ; 
yet the expedient proved much to his advantage. 

In the mean time, ſeventy-eight of the French 
ſhips, in conſequence of an agreement with the 
Engliſh malecontents above-mentioned, appeared 
off the Engliſh coaſts, and though the plot was 
diſcovered and fruſtrated, created ſuch an alarm, 
that the Engliſh and Dutch fleets; under Torrington 
and Evertſen thought fit to ſeek them, and give 
them battle. They did ſo, and were defeated in 
a great engagement off Beachy-Head, in which 
a great number of the Dutch ſhips- were burned, 
ſhattered, and ruined 4 the Engliſh dropping their 
anchors unperceived, when they found them- 
ſelves worſted, their antagoniſts were inſenſiby 
wafted away from them by the current, and they 
had time to concert meaſures for a retreat, which 
laved them from deſtruction, and when they 
wihdrew Toutville the French admiral purſued 
45 far as Rye bay, and then ſtopped to ſee what 
effect his victory would have upon James's friends 
in England. IRS 

William unknowing of this defeat, yet well ac- 
quainted that the French had a naval power ho- 
vering upon the Engliſh coaſts, kept all his troops 
together in a body, and marched on almoſt through 
he track which Schomberg had purſued before 


im, with a determination while things were at 


U 2 ſueh 
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H 
ſuch a criſis both by ſea and land, to endeavour beni 
to ſtrike ſome extraordinary ſtroke that might 5 
go near at once to decide the fate of Ireland. * 
But he marched on unmoleſted, paſs after paſs, 
being abandoned by the enemy, becauſe James 2 

conceived it as much his intereſt to prelong the A 
war as his rival knew it to be his to haſten its ic 
concluſion. The Iriſh therefore did not defend 3 
the ſtrong paſs of Newry, but ſtill drawing Wil- 1 
Ham away from the ſea, they fell back firſt from de 
Dundalk, and then from Ardee, although both « Th 
places had been fortified, and ſo continued re- 1 
tiring, till at length James reſolved to pitch his te p 
camp on the farther ſide of the river Boyne, in 1 
a very ſtrong ſtation. On his right, a little down e 
the river, on the other fide lay Drogheda, which frank 
was garri ſoned by his own troops, and on his 7 

left, upon the ſame ſide of the river with him as 
was a deep bog. The fords of the river, which 8 ume t. 
were deep and dangerous, lay in his tront, the the ſe: 
banks being rugged and bounded by old houſes, 3 
behind which lay rows of hedges, and above 8 
them ſeveral ſmall hills, and the whole command. "ry 
ed by the village of Dunmore, which overlooked 5 
' the ſtation. Three miles higher up the river at 


| ſtood the bridge of Slain ; but the bog on the could p 


left lay between the camp and the bridge, and the 


Dalr ymple. 


rs the gal 
communication between the one and the other dre 


b rrow track of ground at the back of the lies fl 
any Three miles behind Dunmore lay the - — 
lage and paſs of Dunleck, which ten men a- brea 3 


could not paſs, and which hues go e might Boyne ; 
favour the retreat of James's army in Cale o pair wh 
| . Fo Vs 2 o want 
1 here he called councils of war to * lis hip 
mine upon the ſum of things, when 3 cut off 
more cautious among his Iriſh counſellors a a. 2 battle 
him ſtil! ro let his army fall back 1 C the E 


behind the Shannon. —They urged, © That, to 
retire was no diſgrace when the retreat through 
{ccurity led to victory. And as the chances of 
war were ſcarcely ever ſo equal as to render it 
alike advantageous for two oppoſing generals to 
tight at one time, therefore the Bin motives 
which impelled the prince of Orange to ſeek an 
engagement, ſhould for the ſame reaſon point out 
to king James that he ought to avoid coming 
to one as much as poflible.” They obſerved, 
That at preſent William's army was ſtrong in 
numbers, and his own weak, whereas if he had 
the patience to wait, the contrary would preſently 
become the caſe, for his antagoniſt's ſtrength would 
oon moulder away, as Schomberg's army had 
done, while his own foldiers being uſed to the 
ar of their own country, were expoſed to no di- 
munition from diſeaſe. It was known by this 
time that his allies, the French, were maſters of 
ine ſea, and his adkerents the Iriſh of the land. 
More forces were on their way to join him 
from abroad, and more might alſo be raiſed at 
home if he pleaſed, while his enemies could get 
an increaſe of numbers from neither. — In re- 
treating to the interior part of the kingdom, he 
could draw proviſions wherever he went, from 
the garriſons - around and behind him. But b 
wvancing into it, the prince muſt loſe the ſup- 
plies from his fleet, and find no other in an 
enemy's country, To the king, the place of the 
leſcat was immaterial, at the Shannon or the 
boyne ; but the defeat that the prince might re- 
par where he was ſurrounded with friends, in 
o want of proviſions, and ſecure of a retreat to 
lis ſhips, would be inevitable ruin if he were 
cot off from all theſe, Even without riſquing 
: battle at all, the war might be ended; becauſe 
© the breach fleet ſhould deſtroy the ſhips which 
Wy - attended 
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attended the prince, and block up the channel and 
between England and Ireland, his army muſt fall, det 
and fall almoſt without a blow. | 1 2 
On the other hand the impatient. ſpirits of his lad 
army urged, ** That to fly was to be conquered bloc 
in effect. That to abandon his capital, was to lide 
give up the kingdom, that his ſubje&s would of | 
be terrified to fee their ſovereign in arms diſ- fat 


puting the field with them, but wauld purſue he | 
fam with ſcorn if he fled ; and finally that it be- boch) 
came his name and reputation in arms to ſet all 
upon the firſt great caſt which offered itſelf, 
which would be moſt likely to turn up in his 
favour, ſince the conſcience of the uſurper, and 
the fears with which the king's boldneis would 
naturally ſtrike him, muſt militate in favour of 
the former, and could not fail to contribute ef- 
fectually to the latter's defeat. 
Nothing could be more abſurd than the whole 
chain of reaſoning of theſe people who were ſo eager 
for an engagement; but as theſe arguments arc 


| generally moſt apt to perſuade which are ad. each: 
| dreſſed to the paſſions of men, and ſoothe them breſſe 
| 955 in their vanities, ſo theſe prevailed with James nat 
' who had a high notion of the ſacred majeſty of Yſ But t 

. hereditary monarchs, and doubted not but hs given 
| preſence would ſtrike his ſubjects with terror in farth, 
| Ireland, forgetting with-what mortifying contemptiꝶ Set' it 

| ſome of theſe very ſubjects had treated him when Lan, 
j in England. — 4s klf, at 
It is true he had for ſome time before fluc Con 

tuated between different opinions, and at one ume from! 

had even reſolved to tranſport himſelf to France, ity fo 

at another to retire with his army; but 50 lllery 

when he ſaw his antagoniſt advanced as it West Prevent 


to brave him, and poſted in full view on i 


other ſide of the river, his pride got the betiet 
| | 
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and joined to his impatience for the great event, 


determined him to engage the enemy. | 
In the mean time an affair happened which 


lad gone near to have gained him an almoſt - 


bloodleſs victory. William riding along by the 


fide of the river Boyne, conſpicuous in the ſight 
of both armies, having reconnoitred the enemy, 
ſat down on the ground to take notes of what 
he had ſeen, This the enemy obſerving, ſent a 


body of horſe into the oppolite field with pieces 


concealed in their center, which they dropped un- 
noticed behind a hedge as they marched along. 
As ſoon as he mounted they were diſcharged, 
by which means one of his followers was lain, 
and he himſelf being wounded, was ſuppoſed by 
the enemy to have ſhared the ſame fate. They 


houted aloud for joy, they drew down their forces 


to the river as if they would inſtantly paſs it, 
and attack the Engliſh in their confuſion, the 
report of this prince's death being ſpread from man 


to man, and before it could be contradicted, 


reached France, where the utmoſt joy was ex- 
preſſed, the guns of the baſtile fired, and illu- 
minations and bonfires made upon the occaſion, 
But the wound not proving of conſequence, as 
given only by the rebound of a ball from the 


rarth, which grazed his ſhoulder, William 2 | 


got it dreſſed, immediately mounted his horſe 
again, and rade through his camp to ſhew him- 
kf, and to encourage fis ſoldiers, 
Concluding from the news he was daily receiving 
from England that there was an abſolute necel- 
aty for his fighting, and as ſome of James's ar- 


tllery were removed, fearing that prince might 


prevent him by a retreat, William declared his 
reſolution to force the paſſage of the Royne next 
morning ; and, without calling 4 council of war, 


as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, he ſent all his of- 
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flicers their orders to their tents, a meſſage which ing r. 
was not a little diſpleaſing to many of them, and preſſe 
among the reſt, to the great Schomberg. | ad, — 

— Nevertheleſs his maſter certainly acted with body 
great propriety on this occaſion. There are times talion: 
when a man's judgement being fully convinced paſſed 
what mode of action he ought to purſue, de- an at 
manding advice but trifling. Such was now the difficu 
caſe with this prince, who befides dreading that and if 
the Engliſh ſpirit of party might even intrude breaſt- 
itſelf into his council at this important criſis, and troops 
not chuſing to make a diſtinction of nations, 2. Frencl 
daopted this method, in order at once to put an to tak 
end to all diſputes, knowing that if he. conquered was a 
all his meaſures would meet with applauſe, and inſult 
conſequently this among the reſt, and that even thoſe | 

if he was vanquiſhed, to ſuch troops as he com- land o 

- manded, -his ardour for the fight would even to wor 
make an apology for any ſingularity in his con- in the 
duct, when it was too late by debaring to recede my wc 
what was paſſed, their a 


Thus reſolved, about fix o'clock. the next ver, or 
morning, all things being diſpoſed for the bat- WW a mult 
tle, William ordered the river to be paſſed in they c: 
different places. General Douglas, young Schom- But as 
berg, the earl of Portland and Overkirk march- WI tie litt 
ing to Slane bridge, paſſed without any great op- where 
poſition.— But when they reached the farther I made « 
ſide, they found the enemy, horſe and foot, by a d 


drawn up in two lines, with a moraſs in their 8 hind tt 
front, which for the preſent checked the progteſs Wl civen | 
of the afſailants. However, a reinforcement at- them ] 


riving, the Engliſh foot were led on to the charg* Bl made it 
through the moraſs, while count Schomberg took Wl the poſi 
a circuit, to flank them with his horſe. On pei- ſtrenuoi 
ceiving his diſpoſition, the Iriſh turned and fe. breaſtw, 
treated towards Dundalk, Schomberg following, —W 
and harraſſing them. But James's left wing be 


1; 


it op- 
arther 
foot, 
their 


ing reinforced from his center, Schomberg was 
preſſed hard, and himſelf obliged to ſend for 
ad, — In the mean time William's main 
body conſiſting of the Dutch guards, ſome hat- 
talions of Engliſh, and the French regiments 
paſſed the river, which was as high as their waiſts, 
an attempt that would- have been much more 
difficult, if James had not removed his cannon, 
and if the Iriſh had not prevented his lining ſome 
breaſt-works he had thrown up with French 
troops, declaring they would fire upon thoſe 
Frenchmen, or any others that ſhould preſume 
to take the poſt of honour from them. This 
was a fatal piece of diſobedience, and a cruel 
inſult upon one in their king's ſituation.— Had 
thoſe French troops, to the number of five thou- 
land occupied the front, accuſtomed as they were 
to works of defence, and every way better ſkilled 
in the military art than the Iriſh, the Engliſh ar- 
my would probably either have been baffled in 
their attempt of forcing a paſſage over the ri- 
ver, or have ſuſtained tuch loſs in atchieving it 
4 mult have greatly diminiſhed their ſtrength when 
they came to form upon the oppoſite ſhore. — 
but as it was, the French being poſted behind 
tae little hills in the rear, and no cannon placed 
where it could annoy William's troops, the latter 
made good their landing, being interrupted only 
by a diſcharge of muſquetry from the [riſh be- 
hind the hedg*, which was confuſedly made, 
even too early, and fo ill directed that it did 
them little damage; and then thoſe who had 
made it forgot their boaſt to their allies abandoned 
the poſt of honour, wherein they had been fo 
ſtrenuous to be placed, and abandoned firſt the 
breaſtworks and houſes, and afterwards the hedges. 
—Whereupon many of William's battallions 

| fjramed 
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framed themſelves without any material oppoſition, 
But before the reſt could come up to ſupport them, 
Hamilton charged deſperately upon them with 
his Iriſh horſe, and at the ſame time thoſe French 
troops, whom the infatuation of the Iriſh would 
not ſuffer to be placed in the front of the bat- 
tle, roſe from behind the hills, and advancing to 
ſupport him, gave a preſent turn to the battle. 
William's centre was hereby thrown into diſorder, 
The Dutch ſtood check'd, and the French Pro- 
teſtants were inſtantly broken, and on the point 
of betaking themſelves to flight, which the Da- 
niſh mercenaries being the leaſt concerned of any 
in the event of the day, did without ceremony; 
and plunged into the river, whither part of Ha 
milton's dragoon's followed them. — Callimotte, 
the commander of the French Proteſtants was 
' preſently trod under foot by the victorious eng; 
my, while Schomberg making à yain effort t9 


relieve his old companion, had the morttficatian 
to ſee him carried off wounded to death, while 
he himſelf was endeavouring to rally the fi- 
gitives was ſurrounded by Hamilton's ſol 
diers, who with a moſt undaunted bravery, 
which withered all oppoſition, again broke through 
the enemy they had formerly routed, and fur: 
rounding the general, would have taken hin 
priſoner, but that his friends ſaved him the troy: 
ble by ſhooting him on the ſpot :—ang in thi 
quarter all went in favour af the Iriſh, wiv 
were now preparing to charge the enemies cel. 
tre, and finiſh the battle by one vigorous e 
fort, when William who had paſſed over with 
the left wing, appeared ready to attack them |! 
flank, which being an unexpected danger, thre 
the victors into a conſternation that ſpreading fron 


man to man, entirely diſpirited a people mm 
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vated and too ſoon depreſſed, and occãſioned them | 
to retire towards Dunnmore, where they once 
more made ſuch a ſtand as baffled their purſuers, 


and made even thoſe troops that William com- 


manded to recoil, Even the Inniſkillingers, whoſe 
courage was ſo much boaſted of, gave way, and 


a general rout of that wing would have fol- 
lowed, if freſh ſuccours had not come up.- 

Nor had theſe preſerved their friends, otherwiſe 
than by covering their retreat, but that the 
brave Hamilton, who could not brook the diſ- 
grace the Iriſh infantry enſured to themſelves by 
lying before William, charging again with the 
greateſt impetuoſity, but too little caution, at 
the head of his dragoons, was wounded and 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh, who carried him 
immediately before their king. The aſſiſtance 
of this great captain was of ſuch conſequence, 
that as ſoon as he was taken, the Iriſh began to 
give way on all fides, and James being informed 
of it made a precipitate retreat from Dunmore 
with his principal officers, while his army was 
yet fighting, leaving orders for his troops firſt 
to retire, in order to defend the paſs of Dunleck, 
and afterwards to fall back ro the Shannon. — 
William had once more efcaped narrowly with 
his life during this action; for in the heat of 
the battle one of his own dragoons miſtaking him 
for an enemy, came up ſuddenly to him, and 


ing, the fellow knew his voice, and ſo the miſ- 
chief was prevented. — When general Hamilton 
was brought before this prince, —being aſked, 
* Whether he thought the Iriſh army wopld con- 

nue the engagement,” he ee in a man- 
ner natural to a gallant ſoldier, Upon my ho- 
nour I believe they will, as they have 


ſtill a 
good 


ſpeak- 


E. 
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good body of horſe entire.” On which William 


and that officer revering his former maſter, per. 


of Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Neal O'Neal, 


had defended Londonderry, and who not con- 


was ſhot in the belly, and died in a few mi. 
nutes, a victim to his own inſatiable thirſt of e me 
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turning with diſdain, exclaimed, © Your honour! 
Your honour !”'—Alluging to Hamilton's having 
deceived him when he was weak enough to ſend 
him to perſuade Tyrconnel to give up Ireland, 


ſuaded him to a contrary conduct. 
In this field on the fide of James fell the lords 


couring 
was de 
he mig 
land m 
war; b 
aputatea 
buoyed 
ters, as 
ceſs at 
ply wit 


the marquis of Hocquencourt, and about fifteen 
hundred men; on that of James, as mentioned 
above, the famous mareſchal Schomberg, and Cail- 
lemotte, together with Walker the clergyman, who 


tented with a handſome reward from his maſter, 
and a promiſe of future preferment, with a ſpi- 
rit more becoming a ſoldier than an eccleſiaſtic, 
had attended the battle of the Boyne, where he 


war. When William heard of the death of the burn ar 


laſt mentioned perſon, he very pertinently ex- _ 3 
claimed, © Fool that he was! what had he to ablurdit 
do there.“ A very ſenſible ſpeech, and which upon tl 


marked at once the penetration of him who uſed * 


it, and pointed out the impropriety of men's ſeek- te | V 
ing for tame in ſtations where it is not alloted for be Had 
them. About five hundred Engliſhmen were "a, 
ain in the engagement. 4 5 the 

After this deſeat James ſeemed to have loſt al A =u 
ſpirit and all conduẽt. Though, as has been ob. wh c 
jerved already, not more than fifteen hundred of i wh 
his men fell in the battle; though he might af ſi 
have found means eaſily to have repaired h . ter 
loſs, and ſtill kept in the field in a country ef my _— 
tirely devoted to him; yet he thought of nothing * . p 


but retiring, and coming firſt to Dublin, and nes 
to Waterford, breaking down all the bridges 
4 . ; ; . a | f 
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iind him, prepared to embark for France. In 
his flight indeed, he received letters that render- 
ed his deſign more plauſtble z but he had formed 


his teſolution before theſe diſpatches come to 
hand, They ſerved to acquaint him that Louis 


the Fourteenth had obtained a victory at Flerus, 
which enabled him to draw garriſons from Flan- 
ders to the coaſt ; and that his fleet had taken 
ſuch a ſtation as prevented his enemies from ſuc- 


couring each other on this account king James 


was deſired to embark for France directly, that 
he might be landed in England with thirty thou- 
land men, and leave his generals to protrat? the 
war; but that unfortunate prince had already pre- 
cpitated it. However his ſpirits were as much 
buoyed up by the news contained in theſe Jet- 
ters, as they had been depreſſed by his ill ſuc- 
cels at the Boyne. He made great haſte to com- 
ply with the contents of them, and in his paſ- 
lage meeting with a fleet of frigates deſtined to 
burn and deſtroy William's ſhipping upon the 
coaſts of Ireland, heaping abſurdity upon 


adſurdity, — he prevented them from going 


upon that ſervice, and took them along with 
him to France, for a fafeguard to his per- 
lon. When he came thither, Louis finding that 


he had brought back theſe veſſels with him; 


hearing that he was defeated, and being informed 
that the conſpiracy in England was cruſhed,---to 
the great diſappointment of his friend, excuſed 


himſelf from his promiſe, and would not truſt 


ames with his ſhipping, even without an army, 
wugh ſtrongly ſolicited to do ſo. | 
| After the loſs of the battle of the Boyne, the 
"ng and his Iriſh ſubjects, as. is uſual in ſuch 
ales, had accuſed each other of being acceſſary 
9 the misfortune.— The king on his part had 
da, That he would never more truſt his fate 


o 
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to an Iriſh army.“ While the army on their WM one 

ſide obſerved, * That complaints of cow- After 

ardice came ill from the mouth of one that e fo 

had been ſeen to fly from the battle, and the vas jc 

only perſon not of foreign birth, who had nothin 

fled from the kingdom.“ Adding, That if N unſucc 
| the Enghſh would ehange kings with them, they Wil 
would fight the battle over again.“ — There was MN poibl: 
too much of acrimony in the obſervations of nent: 
both; however, the latter as moſt true was moſt dy of 
eutting. The Iriſh had ſhewn ſome ſigns of Boiſlele 
diſobedience, and want of diſcipline, but it would WW * dul 


have been difficult to prove that they had ſhewn Puder! 
any of cowardice in the action. * That 
After all William's boaſt of this victory, he bod o 
did not find it eaſy to improve it. Hitherto he obtain 
had depended on his fleet as he advanced farther commit. 
in the country, if to the interior part, he mult iſs boi! 
deny himſelf the benefit of ſupplies, and lee bolding 
his ſhips expoſed to the inſults of the French, {iſmmon 
who were maſters of the ſeas; and if he marched H the 
along the ſea- ſide, then he feared that he ſhould Herms hi 
give the enemy time to draw their forces together I It wa 
 ogain. | 3 menced 
Ele had taken Drogheda (Tredagh) immed Bﬀ'""0y 
ately after the battle, having threatened the gu. Ee, w. 
riſon if they did not ſurrender immediately, 10 lucd ot 
imitation of the barbarous policy of Cromwcl, be Shar 
to put them all to the ſword. He now reſolved" " oy, 
to advance ſou h along the coaſt, at the ſme nder, 
time that he ſent general Douglas with all e and 
cavalry to purſue the Iriſh, and harraſs them ie, be 
their retreat. Wexford, Waterford, - and Du Crupt 
cannon fort were taken in conſequence of the Yer M 
diſpoſitions, and ſoon hearing the French fe, tho 
was upon the coaſt of England, he prepared" "Sth a 
quit Ireland, till, at length, he was informed un N 
their veſſels were drawn off having only = the c 
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ome inſignificant inſults; and burned Tinmouth. 
After this he advanced to Limerick, round which 


was joined by general Douglas, who had effected 
nothing in his purſuit, though he had made an 
unſucceſsful attempt upon Athlone. 


poſſible this campaign, called in all his detach- 
ment advancing towards the town on the ninth 
dy of Auguſt, ſummoned it to ſurrender. One 


under him. To the ſummons, Boiſſeleau replied, 


good opinion, and knew no method ſo likely to 
obtain it for him as to defend well the poſt 
committed to his charge; A gallant anſwer, but 
ks boiſterous than that of colonel Grace, Wo 
holding Athlone for king James, when it was 
ſummoned to ſurrender by Douglas, fired a piſtol 
u the enemy, and told him, Thoſe were the 
terms he would treat on.” _ 2 
It was but three days after the ſiege com- 
menced that Sarsfield having intelligence that a 
onvoy with artillery and other neceſſaries for 2 
lege, was on its way to join the Engliſh army, 
lucd out of the town by a ſecret way. paſſed 
he Shannon in the night, and intercepting the 
onvoy, ſpiked up the cannon, blew up the 
powder, deſtroyed all the reſt of the ammuni- 


ame, before it was poſſible for the beſiegers to 
iterrupt him. | | | 5 


Let William was reſolved ſtill to carry on the 
ge, though under theſe unlucky auſpices, and at 


and 


the forces of the Iriſh were gathered, where he 
William being refolved to reduce Limerick, if 


Boiſſelean, a Frenchman, was the governor, and 
me duke of Berwick and colonel Sarsfield a&ted 


„That he wiſhed to gain the prince of Orange's 


on, and retreated in ſafety by the ſame way he | 


agth a breach being made, he ordered it to be 
med. The troops accordingly advanced car- 
rd the counterſcarp and mounted the breach, 
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. but the garriſon emulous to do ſomething equal over 
to the atchievements of the proteſtants of Lon- thoſe 
donderry, quickly ſhewed the beſiegers that to Ti 
reduce the town was no ſuch eaſy matter as they ened 
might imagine. The women likewiſe joined their auxil 
efforts to thoſe of the men, and notwithſtand- them 
ing a violent aſſault upon the breach, the gar likely 
riſon rallying repulſed the Engliſh with great reign 
ſlaughter, after a conteſt of three hours during fonec 
which time the Iriſh army, which lay in the deſpa 
country behind, continually poured in ſuccours, WM bles « 

. which much contributed to the fortune cf the beſt t 
day. Five hundred men ſlain and a thouſand MW then | 
wounded made up the loſs, which the Englih Bur \ 
ſuſtained in this unſucceſsful attempt, that of ther lately 
auxiliaries was nearly as great; which ſo much di- the 
heartened their troops that William was obliged o every 
raiſe the ſiege on the tenth day of Auguſt, and upon poſed 
the ſame day he ſer off for England, leaving the was th 
command to count Solmes, who likewiſe quiting er, to 
the army ſoon after, it devolved upon general himſelf 
Ginkel, who was deſtined to finiſh the civil war manner 
in Ireland. From this misfortune as well as ſon-WM the m. 
other circumſtances of the like nature, the en almoſt 
mies of the new king took occaſion to make a8 Beſides 
obſervation, '* That he never undertook a ſieg look 1 
which he was not obliged to raiſe, and vevet fighting 
ſought a battle where he gained a clear victor Bi lemnly 
only one excepted, and that was againſt his ou one to 
ſubjects.” | EE OO 5 oath or 
But though the Iriſh had preſerved Limerick b ind 
gainſt all the efforts of the whole Engliſh aro ſelves u 
with William at their head, yet they loſt Cork 5 deſpair t 
Kinſale to the lord (afterwards duke) of Marlw and wh. 
rough, who was intruſted with a body of five tho cf peac 
ſand Britiſn troops, and being joined by the duke wick, w 
Wirtemberg with four thouſand Panes, 4 l 
3 . : 1 0 ] 


over to Ireland, alſo made himſelf maſter of both 
thoſe places before winter. | 
The Iriſh reduced by theſe loſſes, and weak- 
ened by the. differences between them and their 
auxiliaries the French, began now to foreſee in 
them, the fate of the kingdom, which ſeemed 
likely to be precipitated by the retreat of the fo- 


ſioned. And to compleat all, James, who now 
deſpaired of making any advantage of the trou- 
bles of Ireland, ordered Tyrconnel to make the 
beſt terms he could for his party there, and 
then to withdraw himſelf from the country. 
But William having in an amneſty that he had 
lately iſſued, excepted from the general pardon, 
the deſperate leaders of the rebellion ;z” almoſt 
every perſon of any note or conſideration ſup- 
poſed himſelf included in that definition, and 
was therefore reſolved. to the utmoſt of his pow- 
er, to prevent a peace to which he ſuppoſed he 
himſelf ſhould fall a facrifice ;—and thus by the 
manner in which theſe ſuppoſitions wrought upon 
the minds of the principal people, he might 
almoſt as well have excepted the whole nation. 
Belides this, the Iriſh could never be. brought to 
look upon themſelves as rebels while they were 
fighting for the cauſe of a prince who had ſo- 
lemnly been proclaimed their king, and againſt 
one to whom very few of them had taken any 
cath or given any promiſe of allegiance. —Burt 
now indeed they ſeemed inclined to include them- 
ſelves under that title, by the behaviour which 
deſpair reduced them to adopt: deſerted by James, 
and when they would not come into meaſures 
of peace by Tyrconnel alſo; the duke of Ber- 
wick, who remained amongſt them, in vain at- 
tempted to bring them into order. Some of them 

Vol. II. | could 
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reign forces, which theſe very differences occa- 
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H! 
could not help reflecting, That they were now od 4 
going to be ſacrificed by James as before they af 
had been by Charles, who withdrew bis autho- did © 
rity from them, when they were reduced to dif. my, 2 
treſs, and abandoned them to ſuffer for his cauſe pine 
when he no longer thought it his intereſt to ſup- * 
port him; that loyal as they were, it was not the bo 
the firſt time they had been abandoned by a . 
Stuart; but that though king James had taxed only f 
them with cowardice, yet he ſhould fill fee they f duelli 
could fight for themſelves, and in ſpite of their de lab 
preſent low condition, either inſyre victory, ob- gl 
tain an honourable peace, or dig with their arms md { 
in their hands.” This was the language of - ſon, hace x 
« That they would find their own reſourſes, and the Jil 
truſt to them alone,” was the determination of all; employ 
upon which the duke of Berwick finding him. Bur th 
ſelf uneaſily ſituated, made haſte to return ta Wi uſe in 
France, leaving the command of the forges a Will of wat 
Sarsfield. | PTY. manity 
This was the general that had defeated Wil. WW ton be 
liam's attempt upon Limerick ; which ſucceſs hal indiſcri 
raiſed his reputation high in the eyes of his coun: to be 
trymen. Having beſides been attginted, his e. in unff 
venge and intereſt now went hand and band, their n 
and, joining to both a ſoldier's thirſt of military could 
lory, he reſolved to contribute every thing u pons a 
kis power to encourage the Iriſh ta a vigeto Bl the loc 
reſiſtance of their enemies, and was according! hiding 
every where active amongſt them. in the 
But whilſt the ſoldiers in both armies were wel E them at 
enough diſpoſed for action, the people on boch uncomn 
ſides experienced unſpeakable miſeries. The tro plunder 
diſperſing into winter quarters every where pr} defeat; 
pn the country. The negle& of agriculture TB burned, 
moſt places rendered that country unable to » the wa 
Port them. The French on the nde of the nM nd the 
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and the Danes on that of the Engliſh, ſeemed to 
conſider, nay the latter even avowed that they 
did conſider themſelves as in an enemy's coun- 
ry, and they made no ſcryple to ſubſiſt on ra- 
pine and plunder accordingly. To crown all 


theſe miſeries, the Rapparees, who conſiſted of 


the loweſk claſs among the Iriſh, now every where 


committed horrid depredations. Theſe men whoſe 


only food was the potatoe- root, and whoſe dnl 


dwelling was a mud-built cottage, alike averſe 
to labour and to regular arms, were yet con- 


inually hanging upon the ſkirts of the armies, 
and ſometimes were inſolent enough to attack 
their advanced poſts. Yet even theſe men did 
the different parties take under protection, and 
employ them to harraſs ang diſtreſs each other. 
But the Rapparees were ſeldom of any other 


uſe in ſuch caſes than to heighten the horrors 


of war by monſtrous acts of cruelty- and. inhu- 
manity. Little accuſtomed to obſerve the diſtinc- 
tion between friends and foes, they generally fell 
indiſcriminately upon both, wherever plunder was 
to be gotten. They uſed to meet on dark nights 


in unfrequented places, by appointment, to plan 


their miſchiefs; appearing unarmed, they yet 
could immediately furniſt themſelves with wea- 
pons at a time when leaſt expected. Carryin 

the locks of , their muſquets in their pockets, and 
hiding the pieces themſelves cloſely ſtopped up 
in the neighbouring ditches, they could aſſume 
them at pleaſure, and thus by the ſuddenneſs and 
uncommon method of attack, would not only 
plunder the unarmed people, but even ſometimes 
defeat whole bodies of regular. forces. They 


burned, pillaged, and deſtroyed whatever came in 
tne way ;' mercy they neither gave nor expected, 
and their route was ſcarcely any otherwiſe to be 
raced than by the fires they lighted up in the 

X 2 ; country, 
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country, and the cries of the wretched inhabi- 
rants, . Theſe robbers and aſſaſſins if purſued 
by ſuperior force diſappeared and fled through woods 
and bogs with incredible ſwiftneſs, and would 
ſometimes even lay themſelves along in muddy 
woa ter, with no other parts but their mouths and 
noſtrils above its ſurface, by which means they 
would eſcape the hands' of their enemies, and 
even mock at all thoughts or attempts of pur- 
ſuit. Nevertheleſs, we find by the accounts of 
hiſtory that. numbers of them were taken and 
| hanged without ceremony by the ſoldiers ; but 
it was impoſſible by ſuch means to extirpate ſuch 
= enemies, nor could all the rigour of either army 
| be ſufficient to deter them from their evil prac- 
—_ |  - tices, or to prevent numbers of innocent perſons 

q from falling victims to their ſavage fury. 

; While things were thus ſituate in Ireland, Wil- 
| Ham who had been terrified with a freſh plot, 
which narrowly eſcaped being put into execu- 
tion, gave orders to general Ginkle to finiſh the 
Iriſh war at any rate, James, on his part, ſent 
back Tyrconnel to put himſelf at the head of 
affairs, of whoſe power Sarsfield grew jealous ; 
| on which account Monſieur St. Ruth, a French 
7 eneral, and a man of great abilities, was afterwards 
3 Ent over to take the command of the arm), 
| | who ſoon perceiving the diſcontents that reigned 
among the Iriſh, and which his preſence rathe! 
| inflamed than aſſuaged, thought proper to Keef 


— 2 


| Cd 


upon the defenſive, and placing his army behind 
Athlone, ftrongly garriſoned the towns on the 


Triſh fide of the Shannon, and waited patient) 
for the approaches of the enemy. 5 

Ballimore being ſurrendered to the Engliſh 
| Ginkle after ſome other ſucceſſes, advanced 10 
E | Athlone, which conſiſted of two towns, One 
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the Engliſh, and the other on the Iriſh fide of 
the Shannonz which were joined by a ſtone bridge, 
and by a ford a little way below it. The bes 


ould 

uddy Engliſh ſide; but the enemy retreating towards 
the bridge, that part of the garriſon which oc- 

they cupied the Iriſh. town broke it down, and cut 

and off the communication between the towns, though 

pur- by ſo doing they occaſioned the deſtruction of 

ts of their companions; many of whom thus deſerted 


were ſlain with the ſword, or drowned in the 
river Shannon. They had . beſides fortified the 


> ſuch place on their ſide of the water, whereby the 
army beſiegers found they had their work almoſt to 
prac- begin again, the ford being difficult to paſs, and 


commanded by an adjacent caſtle. . Whereupon, 
Ginkle reſolved to intrench himſelf in the Eng. 
lich town, and in the interim to endeavour throws 
ing a bridge of pontoons over the river below 
the ford, and conſtructing a wooden work on 


ſh the i the bridge, in. order to throw great planks over 
t, ſent Bi the broken arch. The former deſign miſcarried 
ead of WW on account of the banks not being firm 3 and 
alous ; Wl when the latter was juſt brought to bear, an 
French BN Irih orenade ſet fire to the wood work, and at 
rwards Wi once deſtroyed all the labours of the Engliſh. 
arm), This accident occaſioned great trouble in the be- 
reigned Wi legers army, for their ſtores being much re- 
rather BN duced, and tlie general having _neg in his 
o keep Wi faſte to ſecure a retreat, of communication 
behind WY belind him, there remained ſmall proſpect of 
on tt ay fafery but in victory; ſo that while the 
atienii NM two parties were thus contending; even the 


venues to the city of Dublin were barricaded, 
and all the proteſtants of Ireland trembled for 
the great event, ng, Y 
| Failing thus in theit grand attempt of making 
ne bridge paſſable, the genera, on the Engliſh 
| l | | ſide 


Engliſh 
nced {0 
one 00 
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ſiegers having made a breach, ſtormed it on the 
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ſide reſolved at length in a. council of war to 
force a paſſage at the ford. The attempt was 
dangerous, as this ford was ſtony, breaſt-high, and 
paſſable only to twenty men in a rank, who muſt be 
expoſed to the continual fire of the enemy, nay 
perhaps it might have been ranked among thoſe 
raſh actions which are rather to be deemed ſub- 
| jects of aſtoniſhment than imitation, had not St, 
Ruth been too ſecure, believing the beſiegers to 
have entirely relinquiſhed the deſign, ſent three of 
his worſt regiments during that very night the 
council of war had been held, to relieve the over- 
fatigued garriſon. _ fr 5 N 
But this being the caſe, when all things were 
ſecretly prepared for the aſſault, a body of two 
thouſand men was ordered to attempt the paſſage 
of the river, whilſt others mounting the walls 
poſite to the enemy, were prepared to cover 
the deſign by keeping an inceſſant fire upon them. 
Then the Engliſh with a great ſhout ſuddenly 
entered the river, and after a ſmart diſpute, made 
their paſſage good, attacked the town in & 
veral parts, and cut off the, communication with 
St. Ruth's army, which the Iriſh perceiving 
abandoned the place, ſhifting as well as poſſible 
for their ſafety, while thoſe from whom they &- 
pected relief were marching. too lowly to thei! 
aſſiſtance, and ſeeing the guns of the town nov 
preparing to be turned againſt them, ſpeedily re 
treated, and breaking up their camp, withdrev 
in great haſte to Agrim. 15 
- . Ginkle had received authority from Willun 
to publiſh a pardori for all ſuch of the Iriſh a 
- Choſe to take the benefit of it; but, for realons 
beſt known to himſelf, the Dutchman had de 
layed till now to propoſe it. As ſoon as it v 
known, numbers who were diſpirited by thc 2 
5 9 misfof⸗ 


i 


misfortune, took the advantage of it, and this 
circumſtance as well. as the reproaches of thoſe 
who remained, determined St. Ruth to alter his 
plan of a defenſive war, and ſet the fate of Ire- 
land upon the iſſue of a battle while he had yet 
the means left him of aſſembling an army 
where with to make one general effort, 

To this purpoſe he drew together the garriſons 


he had ſtationed in the neighbouring town to the _ 


number of about twenty-five thouſand men, with 
whom he had reſolved to face the enemy, He 
had encamped this army on a height in a line 
which had extended two miles; half a mile from 
the front below was a bog with two paſſages, 
one of which led to the right, the other to the 
left of his camp. The paſſage on the left opened 
into a corn-fieldz in which, however, only four 
bactalions could form a front. Farther on were 
difficult grounds, and the ruins of the caſtle of 
Agrim, where cannon were placed. The paſſage 
to the right opened upon ground that was wider 
but yet afforded not room for an army, The 
ſpace between theſe two paſſages was filled with 
hedges arid ditches which were lined with troops, 
and the remainder of the army was ranged upon 
the heights before the camp. BR 
Ginkle having ſpent a week in refreſhing his 
troops at Athlone, followed with the Engliſh ar- 
my to Agrim, from whence his approach being; 
diſcerned even whilſt at a a great diſtance, St. 


Ruth took all precautions to form his troops, 


in order to prepare them for his reception. He 
himſelf made a ſpeech to animate them ; the prieſts 
ran through all the ranks, cauſing the men ta 
ſwear upon the ſacrament that they would not 
deſert their colours, and uling every argument 
to inſpire them wi:h..courage, that the love of their 

- +Y religion 
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well as that of the proteſtant and the Catholic - 
Intereft, The eyes of all were upon this great 


N 
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religion, or regard for- their own honour and that 
of their country could diftate. 

This was indeed a moſt remarkable ſituation; 
for now once more was the fate of Ireland brought 


to a criſis. Now was the fate of William and 
of James in that country to be determined, as 


event, and both parties prepared themſelves accord- 


The Engliſh army in two diviſions marched 
to the right and lett of the bog, bending to- 
wards each other with a deſign of flanking the 
enemy, and joining on the riſing ground, while 
St. Ruth 45 ſtood upon the heights ſuffered 
them to paſs the bog without interruption, in- 
tending to attack the two bodies ſeparately, be- 
fore « i ſhould be in a condition to aſſiſt each 
other. For this purpoſe, when he found the left 
wing of the Engliſh had advanced into the open 

round, he diſpatched moſt of his cavalry in or- 
er to ſtrengthen his right. — On this general 
Mackay adviſed Ginkle to draw off part of hi; 
right wing to the left, and in the interim ſound- 
ing the bog, and finding it not impaſſable, he 
ordered part of his troops to paſs through it to 
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the corn field on the left, and there to keep wa 
their ſtation, without preſſing upon the enemy, bout tc 
till he ſhould be ready to flank them. And at ef the e 
the ſame time general Talmaſh marched before, ſpon the 
in order to attack the caſtle of Agrim. But o preve 
' theſe troops which Mackay had ordered to e. imſelf t 
main inactive forgot the injunction, and advanced Brom the 
towards the line of hedges, where they were !t- Now | 
ceived by the Iriſh with a briſk fire. The la- cry gat. 
ter, however, at length retired in order to dra He ha 
their enemies on, and the ſtratagem ſucceeded ; {Wngeroy, 


95 


for 


for the Engliſh eagerly purſued, till: by means of 
the communication the Iriſh had made between 


the hedges; they found themſelves ſurrounded, 


and fired upon at once in their front, flanks, and 
rear, while their general, who had not yet over- 
come the difficulties of the broken grounds; 


could not give them any aſſiftance. This falſe 
ſtep was likely to have occaſioned an entire de- 
feat of that wing; for the ſoldiers, thus em- 
barraſſed, were obliged to give way on all ſides 5 


ſome retiring with precipitation to the corn-field, 


whilſt others even fled back through the bog. — 


This was a very difagreeable ſpectacle to the, 


ohagen. 


Engliſh generals, who as ſoon as they could diſ- 
encumber themſelves, bent all their force to that 
quarter, where their friends were diſtreſſed, while 


St. Ruth viewing from his heights the embar- 
taſſment of the enemy, threw his hat up three 


times into the air and ſhouted for joy, giving 
thoſe about him the aſſurances of what he thought 
a certain victory. , | 
But the conſideration of the ſhanie; and tilt 
more of the danger of a defeat, worked upon 
the Engliſh, that having ſurmounted the firſt dif- 
feulty, they not only kept their ground, but af- 
ter a ſmart ſtruggle advanced upon the enemy, 
The wary St. Ruth now finding the ſcene was 
about to change, and obſerving the two diviſions 
if the enemy to the right and left gathering 
pon the riſing grounds, reſolved with all ſpeed 
o prevent the junction. Preparing therefore 
ſelf to deſcend with a ſtrong body of horſe 


rom the heights, where he had hitherto remained, 
Now ſaid he will I drive the Engliſh to the 


My gates of Dublin.” x | 
He had reſolved to fall upon 425 enemy in a 


ſangerous hollow way, through which they were 


obliged 
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mand, when they were rallied give any ſuccour 
St. Ruth, he knew nothing of that general's 


knew what plan they were to act upon, while 


towards each other, found themſelves every mo- 


abandoned the field to the Engliſh, who gained 
a complete victory, which however they full 


hands of the enemy, whoſe loſs amounted to lt 


have been attended with ſuch fatal conſequen? 
to the Iriſh, if the diſputes between * 4 
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obliged to paſs; but in his way he was (ain 
by a cannon-ball; which ſo diſheartened his ſol. 
diers that they firſt halted and afterwards fled ; 
nor could Sarsfield, who was ſecond in com- 


to the army; ſince having been at enmity with 


plans or diſpoſitions. The whole Iriſh army was 
now divided into three bodies, neither of which 


the two diviſions of Ginkle's army, conducted 
by their generals, who till kept that uniform dil. 
poſition with which they had at, firſt ſet out, and 
which alone could procure them victory, of verging 


ment nearer attaining their end, and the body of 
Engliſh appointed to paſs the hollow way having 
compaſſed their deſign, began to attack ther 
enemies in flank, who were totally unable to pre 
vent them; which perceiving, after a ſtrugg|e 
that was vain, they fled with precipitation, and 


by their cruelty in granting no quarter te de 
vanquiſhed, who loſt about ſeven thouſand me 
in the action and purſuit, together with their ten 
baggage, and military ſtores which fell into tk 


tle more than ſeven hundred ſlain in battle. 
It is highly probable that the Engliſh ow 
this victory to the death of the French gene" 
who though he was but ill beloved by the 1 
and had loſt them Athlone, was yet a good gene 
as James well knew, when he ſent him tw 0 
the command. Nor would even the loſs of! 
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Sarsfield had not prevented the latter from being 

acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the former. 925 

After all, it muſt be allowed that the Iriſh made a | 

moſt gallant reſiſtance as long as there was any 

probability of ſucceſs, and therefore deſerved tro 

be treated as a valiant enemy, I 
Limerick being the only place of 7 conſider- 

able ſtrength remaining in the hands of the Iriſn, 

thither the fugitives retreated, and thither Gin- 

kle prepared to follow them, taking all the places 

which lay in his way, and Gallway among the 

reſt, the garriſon of which town were permitted 

by the articles of capitulation to retire to Lime- 

rick, where in all likelihood of more diſſervice 

than uſe to their countrymen that were cooped 

up within the limits of that place. It conſiſted 

like Athlone of two towns, one upon the Eng- 

liſh ſide of the river, called the. Iriſh town, the 

other on an iſland in the river called the Engliſh 

town, which was alſo joined to the Iriſh ſide of the 

country by another bridge, called Thomond bridge 

which on the Iriſh ſide of the river was defended 

by works. Almoſt all the Iriſh infantry were in 

theſe towns; excepting a few regiments, which 

together with fifteen hundred horſe remained on 

the Iriſh fide of the river, in order to prevent 

the beſiegers from paſſing it, and to procure pro- 

viſions for themſelves. | 

Ginkle making his approaches in the ſame man- 

ner that William had done before him, met at firſt 

with little oppoſition, as the Iriſh cared not for 

more diſputes on open ground after the recent 

Wl defeat at Agrim, but reſolved rather to truſt to 

the ſtrength of their fortifications, and the aid 

ot the French which now they expected in vain, | 

than by any hazards to diſpirit the ſhattered re- 

mains of their armies. Perceiving the manner in 

which they intended to carry on the war, mo 

5 kle 
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confirm them in this expectation, pretended to 
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kle drew a line of contravallation behind him, em 
gave orders for all the Engliſh troops and their pat 


auxiliaries from every part of Ireland to join him, exp 
and for a ſquadron of ſhips then upon the coaſt and 
to fail up the river; and block up the town as bric 
cloſely as poſſible. . His batteries being directed and 
at che Iriſh town, it was at firſt expected that Was 
the two armies would exhibit nearly the ſame leſt 
ſpectacle as they had formerly done in Athlone, geth 
and diſpute within the walls of Limerick, but diere 


the Dutch general who remembered thoſe diſh. by | 


culties he had experienced in the former place, ſtep 
now reſolved to incur no ſuch hazards, but of tl 
attacked the Iriſh town only becauſe it was on them 
the ſame fide with himſelf, and becauſe by ſet- quel, 
ting it on fire he hoped the inhabitants would this « 
be induced to oblige the garriſon to give it up, ”" "mf 
but finding that the ſoldiers drove the inhabitants part 
from the town, and inſtead of extinguiſhing the WW ved, 
flames, broke into the houſes for plunder, he re- lides | 
moved his batteries, and placed them oppoſite to pitula 
the Engliſh town, from whence he might conve- bowev 
ently arinoy the n Fe Tllons 
Within the ſpace of ten days botli the towris politic 
were almoſt laid in aſhes, by the terrible execu- at ſuc 
tion done by the Engliſh bombs; nevertheleſs the Wi al Ire 
garriſon ſtill held out, in hopes either of obtain. of whic 
ing foreign ſuccours, or ſo effectually wearying Wl Pander 
out the beſiegers as to oblige them to quit the the whe 
attempt in the ſame manner that William had Bi "Sly r 


done the year before. Ginkle being reſolved to ng 
rt 


of eigh! 
proviſio 
few da 
to the 

whelm : 


raiſe the ſiege, for which reaſon he diſmoun 
his cannon one evening, and feigned to decamp 
w.th a conſiderable part. of his army, which the 
Iriſh perceiving, teſtified their joy with loud ſhouts, 
and acclamations; but when it was quite da 


he turned ſuddenly towards the river, and having 
8 | employed 
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employed workmen to throw pontoons acroſs, he 
paſſed. over about day-break, when he was leaſt 
expected. In a few days afterwards he atracked 
and carried the works that commanded Thomond . 
bridge, along which the Iriſh fled in confuſion, 
and the Engliſh purſuing them, the draw-bridge 
was raiſed by order of the commanding officer, 
leſt friends and enemies ſhould both enter to- 
gether, . by which means above a thouſand ſol- 
diers were either drowned in the river, or ſlain 
by the ſwords of their enemies. And yet this 
ſtep of his was greatly inſtrumental to the loſs. 
of the town, which but for the diviſions between 
them and their allies, as it appeared in the ſe- 
quel, the Iriſh might ſtill have preſerved. For 
this officer being a Frenchman, they exclaimed, - 
* That inſtead of friends, the French acted the 

part of enemies.”—And violent complaints en- 
lued, which alarming the foreign officers, both 
ſides being jealous of each other, propoſed to ca- 
pitulate the next day; a haſty reſolution, which 
however excuſable it might have been in the gar- 
riſons of other towns, was certainly a very im- 
politic ſtep in them, when it was conſidered that 
at ſuch a time on the fate of Limerick, that of 
all Ireland depended ; as an acknowledgement - 
of which, in the articles of capitulation, the com- 
manders of the Iriſh forces in Limerick treated for 
the whole Iriſh nation, on terms which were accord- 

ingly ratified, and fo by the delivery of the 
place, the war in Ireland was ended. A, few days 
atter the capitulation was ſigned, a French fleet 
of eighteen ſail, with. ſtore of ammunition and 
proviſions arrived on the coaſt, a ſight which a 

tew days before would have been moſt welcome 
o the Iriſh, but which now only ſerved to over- 

Whelm them with ſorrow, „„ | ' 
In 
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In the mean time William was no leſs em- dern 
ployed in foreign than in domeſtic wars. The 2000 
army of Louis the Fourteenth penetrated into <6 
Piedmont, before the Germans could prevent their the 
deſign, but when they arrived the French retired, had 
On the Rhine the German and French armies, taint 
were nearly equal to each other, for which rea- they 
ſon they avoided coming to action; - whilſt in they 
Flanders William forced mareſchal Boufflers to Brea 
abandon the bombardment of Liege, but inreturn ject 
vVvhen he quitted his army, the French defeated part Bread 
of it on the way to Cambron.— -The Engliſh and accep 
French fleets watched each other, and moſt peo- he hi 
ple were uneaſy at the enormous expences the any n 
nation had: been at without having obtained any ſurmil 
conſiderable ſucceſſes in counter- ballance for the connty 
ſums of money, which they had ſo liberally granted, Sir T 
Yet the king believing that when Ireland was re- advant 
duced, he might aſk almoſt any thing ſecurely bearin; 
of his parliament, at the end of the campaign ther t] 
fitted out a large fleet, and aſſembled ſixty-five WF vithin 
thouſand land forces for the fervice of the en- der to 
ſuing year for the ſupport of which after. ſome Wi the tro 
delays, no leſs a tum than three millions and a WW Voner 
half was granted. There were attempts made Bi iilities, 
however to procure many popular laws, one o. Wl the off 


which the king refuſed his aſſent, namely that of WW bertling 
eſtabliſhing judges in their offices for life ; a con. {cretar 


ceſſion which was liberally granted by his pr- WW ber in 
ſent majeſty, even unaſked ; a conceſſion by which WW don an 
he gave away a part of the prerogative wich i do the 
perhaps ſome leſs generous or leſs ſcrupulous loc. "fy wa: 
ceſſors of his upon the throne may in yall wih BN be duk. 
again to have poſſeſſion . Penſions 
About this period an affair happened in Sc refrain 
land, which fixed a great ſtain upon Willans pling 

War 


character, the cauſe and effect of which 3 7 
1 den or abroa 
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dern writer gives the following circumſtantial 
account. ) {+ +, eo 

« Upon the diſcovery of the conſpiracy, inMaſſecre of 
the year ſixteen hundred and ninety, lord 35 = 
had ſuggeſted a plot for prevailing on the at- 
tainted highlanders to lay down thoſe arms which 
they had taken up under lord Dundee, and which 
they had never ſince entirely quitted. And lord 
Breadalbane, who had probably concerted the pro- 
ject with him, offered to carry it into execution, 
Breadalbane's offers had been the more readily 
accepted by the government, becauſe it was known 
he had more credit with the Highlanders than 
any man in Scotland, and becauſe there were 
ſurmiſes at the time of a French invaſion in that 
the conntry. But the project took not effect, becauſe 


"ted, Sir Thomas Livingſtone foon after gained ſome 

_ advantages over the Highlanders, and becauſe, 

urely hearing that the invaſion was to reach no far- 

paign ther than England, they kept themſelves quiet 

bye within their own country in the ſummer, in or- 

e en- der to ſave themſelves from the incurſions of 

ſome the troops during that ſeaſon. But winter was no 

and 2 ſbooner come than they re-commenced their hoſ- 

made tilities. Upon this the lord Breadalbane renewed 

ne dt the offer of his- ſervice, and ſent a ſcheme for 

that of ſettling the Highlands to Sir John Dalrymple, 
a co: {cretary of ſtate, who was then attending his maſ- 5 
is pre- ter in Flanders. The ſcheme was, that a par- 

wich don and twelve thouſand pounds ſhould be given 

lich 0 the Highlanders in arms, moſt of which mo- 

yus fuc- ne was to be applied to diſcharge the claims of 

ain wit WY che duke of Argyle upon their eſtates, and that 


penſions ſhquld be given to all the Highland 
chieftains in Scotland, under a condition of their 
holding four thouſand of their people diſciplined 
or war; and * at a call to ſerve at home 

ohn Dalrymple ręadily adopted 

i 1 


or abroad. Sir J 
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it, and laid it before the king, who ſent for 

lord Breadalbane to Flanders to adjuſt the terms, 
Breadalbane returned to Scotland, and brought 
the treaty with the attainted Highlanders near a 
concluſion. A proclamation was publiſhed in the 
autumn of ſixteen hundred and ninety-one; which 
declared that all rebels who took the oaths to the 


government before the firſt day of January en- 2 
ſuing, ſhould be pardoned ere 
»The duke of Hamilton in the mean time, af: 
either from envy againſt lord Breadalbane and Sir arg 
John Dalrymple, or becauſe he believed he could preſc 
make better terms for his maſter, ſent emiſſaries e 
to the Highlands to prevent the concluſion of callec 
the treaty. The Highland chieftains played a inhur 
double game. They wrote to king James for in th 
his permiſſion to make a treaty, promiſing that bels ( 
they would obſerve it no longer than it was for WF ſo 
his intereſt, and at the ſame time to create jea- 3 
louſies in William of his ſervants, and among ſent d 
his ſervants themſelves. * gave information to he 
the duke of Hamilton, and- to the enemies of carry 
lord Breadalbane, lord Slaine, and his fon, that ſhip, 2 
Breadalbane had concurred with them in the BW poſe. 
terms upon which they had aſked James's con. vately 


ſent to the treaty. Upon this, accuſations were Bl . I 
preſented to the privy council and parliament, Wl The g. 


and ſent to the king againſt Breadalb ne; and ral Mac 

eneral Mackay blown up with the honour to the 
which he had acquired in his own 1 "Wy ready , 
Ireland, wrote letters underhand to the king and of theſe 
Jord Portland againſt lord Breadaldbane and Jr part of 


John Dalrymple, moſt of which were commu 
nicated to the laſt of theſe perſons. Willian, 
who was fteady to the perſons he truſted, * 
_ ceived the e. #1 with diſregard, faying, . 
his uſual brevity, © Men wha manage treats 

mult give fair words.” | ” + 
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_ « But Breadalbane retained deep in his mind the 

ſenſe of Highlanders breach of faith and of the 

injuries they had attempted to him. He commu- 

nicated his -own paſſion to Sir John Dalrymple, 

and the king had been long teazed, and ſtopped 

in purſuits which he had more at heart, by the 

tumults of Scotland, was himſelf irritated, A 

new ſcheme {certainly à moſt infernal one] was 

ſuggeſted by lord Breadalbane, adopted by the 

ſecretary; and aſſented to by the king for cutting 

off all the Highlanders who ſhould. not take the 

oaths to the new government within the time 

preſcribed by the proclamation, The mode of 

execution was intended to be, by what were 

called in Scotland, letters of fire and ſword, an 

inhuman but a legal weapon (ſays my author) 

in the law of that country againſt. attainted re- 

bels (though how they could be properly ſtyled 

ſo while James yet lived. is hard for either poli- 

ticians or caſuiſts to account for) The order was 

ſent down to the privy council, which, without 

remonſtrating againſt it, appointed a committee to 

carry it into execution; and ordered money, a. 

ſhip, and other military preparations for that pur- 

pole. Breadalbane, Tarbet, and Argyle, had pri- s 

vately agreed to give their aſſiſtance if neceſſa- q 

ly. The king's troops were properly. poſted, 

The marquis of Athol, who by means of gene- 

ral Mackay had for ſome time been paying court 

to the new government, had an hundred men 

ready; and there is reaſon to believe that ſome _ 

of theſe lords were flartered with the proſpect. of 

part of the rebells eſtates. It is probable that 

lome of the privy council gave warning to the 

Highlanders of their danger, for all the attainted 

chieſtains, with the people, took the oaths before 

the time prefixed, except one that one was 

Mac Donald of Glenco. Fa 3 
Vol. II. .  ---_ Glencs 
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« Glenco and all his clan were peculiarly ob- 
noxious to lord Breadalbane; becauſe there had the 
been frequent wars between their families. Aud Hig 
Sir John Dalrymple thought that mefcy would be com 
thrown away upon them, becauſe they had been in lyon 
the irreclaimable habit of making incurſions in- ſons 
to the low countries for plunder, and becauſe he 

| himſelf obtained a pardon for them from king 
William, when one of the tribe having diſcovered 
his accomplices in a crime, the reſt had tied 


him to a tree, and every man ef the tribe had mily 
ſtabbed him with a durk | (6r dagger) Glenco, ſlain, 
the chieftain, giving the firſt blow. had | 
« Glenco went upon the laft day of Decem- ſons, 

ber to fort William, and deſired the oaths to be anoth 
tendered to him by the governor of the fortreſs, not t 
but as that officer was not a civil magiſtrate he had { 
refuſed to adminiſter the oaths. - Glento then but t 
went to Inverary, the county-town, to take them dot th 
before the ſheriff of the county; but by bad Th 
 weath# was prevented from reaching it until a Donal 
few days after the term preſcribed by the pro- haſten 
clamation was elapſed. The ſheriff ſerupled at of the 
firſt, but was prevailed upon at laſt to receive alread) 
his allegiance. Advantage was taken of Glenco's deſtine 
not having complied literally with the. terms of the dit 
the proclamation, and a warrant for 33 women 

| to execution was procured from the king, whi the he: 
a was ſigned both above and below with his ow i died di 
hand. | | ET EE Bm - Auchtr 
This warrant was executed with many ci; WW bis ſub 
cumſtances of extreme rigour. Sir John Da. **tion 
rymple gave orders that the execution ſhould be an inno- 
effectual, and without any previous warning,” e the 
For this -purpoſe, in the month of February, Was im 
two companies went, not as enemies but as friend, Wi Of thir 
to take quarters in the valley of Glenco, wer C t we 
circ 


b - 


all the clan lived. To coneeal the 18. 
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the better, the ſoldiers were of their own lineage, 
Highlanders of lord Argyle's regiment, and the 
commanding officetꝭ captain Campbell of Glen- 
lyon was uncle to the wife of one of Glenco's 
ſons. All were received with the rude but kind 
hoſpitality of the country. They continued in 
the valley near a fortnight, and then in the night 
time roſe to butcher their hoſts, Captain Campbell 
had ſupped and played at cards with Glenco's fa: 
mily the evening before. Thirty-eight men were 
ſlain. The reſt would have ſhared the. ſame fate; 
had not the alarm been given by one of Glenco's 
ſons, who overheard one of the ſoldiers ſay to 
another, He liked not the work; he feared 


not to fight the Mac Donalds in the field; but 


had ſcarcely courage to kill them in their ſleep z 
but their officers were anſwerable for the deed, 
hot they.” . 8 1 7 87 
| The ſequel of this was, that the young Mao 
Donald, when he who overheard theſe things 
haſtened with his brother to acquaint their father 
of the treacherous defign ; but they found the houſe 
already ſurrounded by the ſoldiers, who were 
deſtined to become their executioners, and heard 
the diſcharge of muſquets, and the ſhrieks of 
women and children: the old chief was ſhot through 
the head in his bed, and his wife the next-day 
died diſtracted. Mac Donald's gueſt, the lord of 
Auchtrinken, who had three months before made 
his ſubmiſſion to the government, and had a pro- 
tection about him, was alſo put to death, and 
an innocent boy about eight years old was ſtabbed 
to the heart, by a ſubaltern officer, while he 
as imploring mercy at the feet of Campbell. 
Of thirty-eight perſons who fell thus, the chief 
part were butchered in their beds, with ſhock- 
ing circumſtances of barbarity. T'wo hundred 

— 7 TT * victims 
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victims. had been devoted by the government; 
but of theſe about one hundred and fixty eſcaped 
(by the detachments not arriving timely enough to 
ſecure the paſſes) who fled from this valley of 
tears * carrying with them an itreconcilable ha- 
tred to the new government, Which was ſaid to 
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be remembred by their poſtefity even fo late as 


the late rebellion, when ſome of the pretenders 
men objecting to the carnage the Highlanders 
made after one of their victories, was checked 
by an officer, who is ſaid to have bade him 
Remember Glenco, and then he would wonder 
no longer that they gave no quatter.” | 
The maſſacre being fintſhed, Campbel ſuffered 
all the cattle and other effects of the Glenco 
family to be plundered, and ordered all the houſes 
to be burned and razed to the ground, after 
which he left the widows and orphans of thoſe 
he had murdered without - ſhelter, cloaths, or 
food in the midſt of the ſow, which at that 
time covered the country, at the diſtance of fix 
miles from any inhabited place, immerſed in 
darkneſs, and every moment d reading that fate 
from the ſwords of their enemies, which many 
of them met with from cold, hunget and fe- 
tigue, before they could light on any uo 
would meet with any who would yield them any 
kind of conſolation or aſſiſtance in this their molt 
dreadful ſituation. * 
William, under whofe - auſpices this treachery 
been acted, finding his name every where ext 
crated for the barbarity, and himſelf compared 
to the moſt bloody tyrants recorded in hiſto}, 
hearing that an account of the affair had Þ" 
publiſhed even with exaggerations at Paris, an 
Ss [15g bbſerving 


Which was the interpretation of the name their place of abode be. 
in che Celtic language. | | 


— _ 
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obſerving the horror it excited amongſt his own 
ſubjects, and even amongſt the Jacobite. High- 
landers, was more likely to hurt his intereſt upon 
the whole than to ſerve it, this prince pre- 
tended to ſet on foot an enquiry concerning the 
zuthors of the maſſacre, which he now thought 
it would be moſt proper for him to diſavow, by 
taying that he had ſigned the order (which he 
knew was ready to be produced) amonglt a heap 
of other papers, without being acquainted with 
its contents z—a weak excule, the futility of 


though he diſmiſſed the maſter of Stair from his 
employment of ſecretary, and made ſome buſtle 
in the affair amongſt others, yet he never brought 
the perpetrators of this wickedneſs to condign 
puniſhment, as certainly he would have done for 


had not been himſelf too deeply concerned in 
the iniquity, and ſeriouſly conſented to this in- 
famous ſcheme of aſſaſſination. 


of fire and ſword were a legal weapon in the 
conſtitution of Scotland, yet certainly it was in- 
excuſable in a prince who had come to the 
tirone upon ſuch terms as William had done, 


x and opprefſian, to make uſe of ſuch a weapon, 
W and to eſtabliſh his reign over any part of his 
- gl. kingdom in the bload of his unreſiſting ſubjects. | 
oe” If it be thought that I have dwelt too long 
uy upon this ſubject, as belonging rather to the 
- w. hiſtory of Scotland than of Ireland, I muſt ob- 
„ and lerve, That as the conteſts of James and Wil- 
a F lam form a great part of the latter hiſtory at 
le tus period, 1o any event of moment that can 

ſtrongly mark the portraits of theſe princes who 


contended for dominion in Ireland, as in a thea- 
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which ſufficiently appeared by his actions; for 


the ſake of his own honour and character, if he 


And though, my author obſerves, that letters Dalrymple, 


C 
2 


and who profeſſed himſelf the ſcourge of tyranny 
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With loſs, while their enemies were not only par. 


tre cannot with juſtice be deemed improperly men, 
\ tioned in a work of this nature, any more than 
an account of a freſh conſpiracy for ſetting the 
exiled king upon the throne again, to which 
the principal heads both of the whigs and tories 
were concerned, and which once more ſhook the 
throne of the-new-raiſed monarch. -+- 

But befare we proceed to this account we 
ſhall take notice that the Iriſh proteſtants in ge, 
neral were much diſſatisfied with the terms granted 
by Ginkle to their enemies. They complained 
'that they who had ſuffered for their loyalty ta 
William were diſregarded, and obliged to fit down 


doned but even indulged ; ſince they were dif- 
miſſed with the honours of war, and permitted tq 
tranſport themſelves into foreign countries. 
Even_the Rapparees,: who were a ſet of banditt, , 
were honourably provided for, becauſe they had 
engaged in ſuppart of James at the latter end 
of the war. 1 
Theſe articles had indeed been more favourz. 
ble to the Iriſh catholics than moſt of the op- 
me party expected, but it is no wonder that 
illiam having ſo many other affairs on bi 
hands ſhould be willing to put an end to 2 vi 
that coſt the Engliſh nation ſuch vaſt ſums af 
money, and which, notwithſtanding the preſent 
bad condition of the Iriſh, might yet have been f. 
newed with vigour, if the French had again heartly 
engaged in their cauſe. The event proved tha 
he was right, for had not favourable terms bel 
granted, it is likely that the arrival of the French 
ſquadron would have been the means of raiſingtif 
ſiege of Limerick, and giving freſh life and . 
gour to king James's party in Ireland. 8 
The military articles which were twentj. t 
in number provided for the garriſon's * 5 
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honours: of war, for the free permiſſion of ſuch 
of the Iriſh and French as choſe to tranſport 
themſelves beyond the ſeas ; for the providing of 
veſſels ; for the exchanging of priſoners, and the 
rendering hoſtages for the . of thoſe 
articles; for the diſpatching intelligence to France 
of the ſurrender of the city; for the intrench- 
ment of both armies after the ſaid ſurrender, to 
E any diſorder which otherwiſe might ariſe; 
or the rendering up farts, and ſettling the af- 
fairs of magazines and priſoners on both ſides ; 
and for the advertiſing the Engliſh and French 
commanders by ſea and land of the concluſion of 
this treaty, between whom alſo an immediate ceſ- 
ſation of arms was to take place.---Such was the 
chief ſubſtance of the military articles. To the 
civil ones which were more remarkable, we ſhall 
give a place at full length in this hiſtory, they 
are as follows: TS 


The civil articles of Limerick agreed upon, the third 
day of October, one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ninety-· one, between the right honourable Sir 
Charles Porter, Knight, and Thomas Coningſby, 
Eſq; lords juſtices of Ireland , and his excellency 
the baron de Ginkle, lieutenant general and com- 
mander in chief of the Engliſh army, on the one 
part, and the right honourable Patrick, earl of 

Lucan, Piercy, viſcount Gallmoy, colonel Nicho- | | 
las Purcel, colonel Nicholas Cuſack, Sir Toby | 

Butler, colonel Garret Dillon, and colonel John | | 

Brown, on the other part, in the behalf of the Iriſh | 
inhabitants in the city and county of Limerick = 
and other agreements made between the lord lieu- - | 
tenant, general Ginkle, the governor of the city 
of Limerick, the counties of Clare, Kerry, Cork, g 


Sligoe, and Mago. 8 2 
| 1 
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In conſideration of the ſurrender of the city be p 
of Limerick, and the generals of the Iriſh ar. ment 
my, _— date with theſe preſents for the or th 
ſurrender of the ſaid city, and fubmiſſion' of the to an 
ſaid army: it is agreed, That. mall 
25 5 e „F crowr 

Article I. The Roman Catholics of this king- incur 
dom ſhall enjoy ſuch privileges in the exerciſe teen | 
of their religion as are conſiſtent with the laws date 
of Ireland; or as they did enjoy in the reign WW *s - 
of king Charles the Second. And their majeſties goods 
as ſoon as their affairs will permit them to ſums any 
mon a parliament in this kingdom, vill endea- their 
vour to procure the ſaid Roman Catholics ſuch whate 
farther ſecurity in that particular, as may pre- or an 
ſerve them from any diſturbance, upon the ac. perfor 
count of their ſaid religion. et ee ever | 
Article II. All the inhabitants or reſidents of | practi 
Limerick or any other garriſon now in the pol- trade, 
ſeſſion of the Iriſh, and all officers ard ſoldiers ciſe a 
now in arms under any commiſſion of king Charl 
James, or thoſe authoriſed by him, to grant the article 
ſame in the ſeveral counties of Limerick, Clare, reſtore 
Kerry, Cork, and Mayo, or any of them; and kingd 
all the commiſſioned officers in their majeſties Provi; 
quarters that belong to the Iriſh regiments now have 
in being, that are treated with, and who are not neglec 
priſoners of war, or have taken protection, and made 
who ſhall return and ſubmit to their majeſtis WW fit y 
obedience, and their own and every of the when | 
heirs, ſhall hold, poſſeſs, and enjoy all and ever) Art 
their eftates of frechold and inhepitance z and all chants 
the rights, titles, and intereſts, privileges, ® garriſo 
immunities which they and every or any of them or pla 
hold, enjoy, or were rightful and lawfully entit] are ab 
to in the 'reign of king Charles II. or any nme — h 

1 


ſince, by the laws and ſtatutes that were in ſorce 
in the ſaid reign of king Charles II. and * 
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be put in poſſeſſion, by. order of the govern- 
ment, of ſuch of them as are in the king's hands, 
or the hands of his tenants, without being pur 
to any ſuit or trouble therein, and all ſuch eſtates 
ſhall be freed and diſcharged from all arrears'of 
crown-rent, quit -rent, and other public charges 


incurred, and become due ſince Michaelmas, ſix- 


teen hundred and eighty-eight, to the day of the 
date hereof. And all perſons comprehended in 
this article ſhall have, hold, and enjoy all their 


goods and chattels, real and perſonal, to them or 


any of them belonging and remaining either in 
their own hands, or the hands of any — — 
whatever, in truſt for, or for the uſe of them, 
or any of them. And all and every the ſaid 
perſons, of what profeſſion, trade, or calling ſo- 
ever they be, ſhall and may uſe, exereiſe, and 
practiſe their ſeveral and reſpective profeſſion, 
trade, or callings as freely as they did uſe, exer- 
cile and enjoy the fame in the reign of king 
Charles the Second, provided that nothing in this 
article contained be conſtrued to extend to or 
reſtore any forfeited perſon now out of the 
kingdom, except what are hereafter compriſed.--- 


Provided alſo, That no perſon whatſoever ſhall _ 


have or enjoy the benefit of this article that ſhall 
neglect or refuſe to take the oaths of allegiance, 
made by act of parliament in England, in the 


firſt year of the reign of their preſent majeſties, 


when thereunto required. 


Article III. All merchants, or reputed mer- 


chants of the city of Limerick' or of any other 
garriſon now poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, or any town 
or place in the counties of Clare or Kerry, who 


are abſent beyond ſea, that have not borne arms 


ſince their majeities declaration in February ſix- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight, ſhall have the — 
OE N N nelit 
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nefit of the ſecond article in the ſame manner the 
as if they were preſent, provided ſuch merchants perſc 
and reputed merchants do repair into this king, forec 
dom, within the ſpace of eight months. from the imp] 
date hereof. | 4 i what 
Article IV. The following officers, yiz. colo. or f 
ne} Simon Lutterell, captain Rowland White, ans 
Maurice Euſtace of Yermanftown,  Chievers of ſeize 
Mayſtown, commonly called Mount Leinſter, And 
now belonging to the regiments in the aforeſaid 8 
garriſons and quarters of the Iriſh army, who impl 
were beyond the ſeas, and ſent thither upon af. or m 
fairs of their reſpective regiments or the army by h 
in general, ſhall have the benefit and advantage WI dom 
of the ſecond article, provided they return within the d 
the ſpace of eigtht months from the date of thele treſp: 
reſents, and ſubmit to their majeſties govern, lands 
ment, and take.the above-mentioned oath. | that 
| Article V. That all and ſingular the ſaid per. on be 
ſons compriſed in the ſecond and * third articles A 
ſhall have a general pardon of all attainders man 
outlawries, treaſons, miſprifions of treaſons, pre. ticles 
munires, felonies, treſ — * and other crimes and caſe « 
miſdemeanors whatſoever, by them or any df in th 
them, committed ſince the beginning of the reiga for fi 
of James the Second; and if any of them ar Ar 
attainted by parliament, the lords juſtices and ge- in the 
neral will uſe their beſt endeavours to get th be pe 
ſame repealed by parliament, and the /outlawnes provi 
to be reverſed, gratis, all but writing clerks fees and ſe 
Article VI. And whereas theſe preſent was and f} 
have drawn on great violence on both parts, and have 
that if leave were given to the bringing all forts ſuing 
of private actions, the animoſities would ws Art 
bably continue that haye been too long on 100% ſuch ] 
and the public diſturbance loft, For the quiet cover! 
ing -and ſettling therefore of this kingdam, Other 


| gvoiding, thoſe inconvegicngies which would 


| per- 
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the neceſſary conſequences of the contrary, no 
perſon or perſons whatſoever compriſed in the 
foregoing articles, ſhall be ſued, moleſted, or 
impleaded at the ſuit of any party or parties 
whatſoever for any treſpaſſes by them committed, 
or for any arms, horſes, money, goods, chattles, 
merchandiſes, or proviſions whatſoeyer them 
ſcized or taken during the time of the war. 


And no perſon or perſons whatſoever, in the ſe- 


cond and third articles compriſed ſhall be uſed, 
impleaded, or made accountable for the rents, 
or main -rates of any lands, tenements, or houſes 
by him or them received or enjoyed in this king- 


dom ſince the beginning of the preſent war ta 


the day of the date hereof, or for any waſte or 
treſpaſs by him or them committed in any ſuch 
lands, tenements, or houſes, And it is alfo agreed, 
that this article ſhall be mutual and reciprocal 


on both ſides, ; 
Article VIII. 


ticles ſhall have liberty to ride with a ſword and 
caſe of piſtols if they think fit, and keep a gun 
in their houſes for the defence of the ſame, or 
for fowling. 0 = 5 
Article VIII. The inhabitants and reſidents 
in the city of Limerick and other garriſons ſnall 

permitted to remove their goods, chattles, and 
proviſions out of the ſame, without being viewed 


and ſearched, or paying any manner o duties 


and ſhall not be compelled to leave the houſes they 
have now for the ſpace of fix weeks next en- 
ſuing the date hereof. BY 3 

Article IX. The oath to be adminiſtered to 


ſuch Roman Catholics as ſubmit to their majeſties 


government, ſhall. be the oath aboye-faid, and no 
ther, e | 1 


Article 


Every nobleman and gentle- 
man compriſed in the ſaid ſecond and third ar- 
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Article X. No perſon or perſons who ſhall 
at any time hereafter break theſe articles or any 
of them ſhall thereby make or cauſe any other 
2 or perſons to forfeit the benefit of the 
ame. | we” 

Article XI. The lords juſtices and general 
do promiſe to uſe. their utmoſt endeavours that 


all the perſons comprehended in the aboye-men. 


tioned articles ſhall be protected and defended 


from all arreſts and executions for debt or da- 


mage for the ſpace of eight months next enſuing 
the date e 8 | 

Article XII, Laſtly the lords / juſtices and 
general do undertake that their majeſties will 
ratify theſe articles within the ſpace of eight 
months or ſooner, and uſe their utmaſt endea- 
vours that the-ſame ſhall be ratified and-confirmed 


in parliament, 


And whereas colonel John Brown ſtood in- 


debted to ſeveral proteſtants by judgments of re- 


cord, which appearing to the late government, 
the hord Tyrconnel and lord Lucan took away 


the effects the ſaid John Brown had to anſwer 
the ſaid debts, and promiſed to clear the {aid 


John Brown of the ſaid debts, which effects 


were taken for the public uſe of the Iriſh and 
their army. For freeing the lord Lucan of his 
{aid engagement, paſſed on their public account 
for payment of the ſaid proteſtants; and for pre- 
venting the ruin of the ſaid; John Brown; and 
for ſatisfaction of his creditors, at the inſtance 
of the lord Lucan and the reſt of the perſons 
aforeſaid, it is agreed, That the ſaid lords juſtices 


and the ſaid baron de Ginkle ſhall intercede vii 


the king and parliament to have the eſtates i: 
cured to Roman Catholics by article and cap, 
tulation in this kingdom, charged with 3 

es 8 equally 


HI 


equal 
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equally liable to the payment of ſo much of 

the ſaid debt, as the ſaid lord Lucan upon 

ſtating accompts with the ſaid John Brown ſhall 

certify under his hand, that the effects taken from 

the ſaid Brown amount unto, which account is 

to be ſtated, and the ballance certified by the 
lord Lucan in one and twenty days after the 

date hereof; ::: © | ? 5 

For the true performance hereof, We have 
hereunto ſet our hands. Is trot eg 


PRESENT: 


Scravemore, | Charles Porter, 
and H. Mackay, Tho. Conningſby, 
will T. Talmaſh, Bar. de Ginkle. 
ight | Doran ele $11 4 gi nia 
des Theſe articles were all of Ginkle's own pros 


med poling;—Of that which allowed the Iriſh to tran- 
{port themſelves beyond the ſeas, above fourteen 


in- thouſand men took advantage, conſenting for ever 
re. to leave their native land, the nurſe of their 
ent, early years, to pals over to other countries where 
way - they were unacquainted, and to become for ever 
{wer the ſubjects of a foreign power, rather than to 
laid abandon the full exerciſe of their religion, and 


Fects the intereſts of their exiled and unhappy ſove- 
and reign, | | OTE Ot 
When the articles of eapitulation were ratified 
and hoſtages exchanged for their being duly exe- 
cuted, two thouſand three hundred perſons that 
choſe to quit the kingdom, began immediately theit 
march for Cork, from whence they intended to | 
embark for France. Three regiments that did | 
not chuſe to quit their country, delivering up | 
their arms, diſperſed to their own -habitations.--- 
Such of them as did, who remained at Limerick 
embarked under convoy of the French fleet, which 
1d arrived in the bay of Dingle, when it was too 

late to give them aſſiſtance.---On the arrival * 


* 
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the Iriſh in France, they were welcomed by x 
letter from king” James, who expreſſing the greateſt 
gratitude to them for their loyalty; gave them 
to underſtand that they ' ſhould: till - ſerve under 
his commiſſion and command; and acquainted 
them that Louis the Fourteenth had already given 
orders for their being new cloathed, and put in- 
to quarters of refreſhment z thus endeavouri 
at once to ſooth both himſelf and them for the 

_ difappointtmetit they had met with in Ireland. 
While on the other hand, king William thought 
of nothing more than conferring marks bf honout 
and eſteem on ſuch as he loved, and as had 
ſerved him in the wars of that country; but 
even in this he could. not help exhibiting thoſe 
evident ſigns of partiality to foreigners, which 
have ever been diſguſting to the [Engliſh as 4 
people; for while 


Talmaſh and Mackay were forgotten, a ck. 
cumſtance that hurr the king jn the opinion of 


many, and perhaps upon the whole did more. 


harm thari good to thoſe foreigne 
his ſervice. | : LO 
Nevertheleſs, while William found the Engliſh 
in general contented with the reduction of Ireland, 
be was not of a temper to conſider” thoſe mat. 
ters; and yet his want of obſervation on 
minuter ſources of diſcontent often wrought both 
him and his people great uneaſineſs, and wu, 
in effect, one of the chief ſources of thoſe trov- 
bles which diſturbed his reign. It. was on 0c 
caſion of ſuch matters, and of a reſerve peculia! 
to his climate and temper that many of 
who had formerly reſpected and flpcked to the 
ſtandard of the prince of Orange, now deſerted 
or deſpiſed king William.---They faid that he 


s that were in 


loved not the Engliſh nation ;—That he had — 


M 


general Ginkle was created 
baron of Athlone, and Rouvigny lord Gallway, 


Hi 
miſſec 
thoſe 
thron 
in Sc 
had fo 
Was V 
ſociet 
and : 
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miſſed from his council and commiſſion many of 
thoſe who had been the firſt to raiſe him to 4 
throne; and thiat he had overturned that hierarchy 


had for years defended ; in ſhort; that the remedy 
was worſe than the diſeaſe; and in their hours of 
ſociety they even proceeded to ridicule his form 


being ſurprifed at the hazards. he ran of loſing 
his crown, one would rather wonder that a king 
ſhould ever keep his ſeat on the throne after 
becoming the fcorn and contempt of a great part 
of the very people that had invited him to take 
pollefiog ))) 8 

With regard to the conduct of the Iriſh at 
this critical period, it had been ſuch as a diſern- 
ing perſon would have expected from ſuch. 4 


In the beginning of the reign of the firſt Charles 
they certainly deſerved the name of Rebels, be- 
eauſe they ated againſt all authority, except 
ſuch as themſelves had ſet up, and in the midſt 


prerogative and the laws of the land, they had 
m effect overturned both. During the latter part 
of the ſame king's reign, and the beginning of 
that of Charles the Second, though avowedly 
bghting under their prince's banner, yet fectetly 
in cabals, and fometimes openly in negociations 
they abſolutely acted againſt his intereſt, under 
the falſe notion of ſeparately ſerving their 
own.---But in James the Second's time, he be- 
ing a catholic prince, they were ſincerely attached 
to his cauſe, for which they ſhewed their zeal, 
more brayely and more firmly ſupporting = 


in Scotland within an hour which his predeceſſors 


and addreſs, and to break ſuch malicious jeſts 
upon his petſon and his country, that inſtead of 


people. Thoſe who affect to! wonder at it, and. 
thoſe who ſtigmatiſe them with zames upon this 
occafion are either uncandid or injudicious,—— 


of their profeſſions of reverence to the king's 


35 


than ever they had done any Engliſh prince ſince 0 
the firſt conqueſt of their country. A want of 
diſcipline indeed, and an impatience of command, pro 

which had alway diſtinguiſhed the Iriſn, when mo 
warring in their own country, ſometimes marked cla 

their conduct in the courſe of theſe civil con- 9 

0. 


tentions; but their courage was generally unex- 
ceptionable, and there was no reaſon. to complain garc 
of them till by their king's deſertion they were 


reduced to ſuch ſtraits as made them declare they dom 
would find their. reſources in themſelves, as haz terec 
been already mentioned in this hiſtor y. ofter 
While king James was alive, and the  parlia- . 
ment he called together at Dublin had paſſed acts liam 
of forfeiture and attainder againſt thoſe that op- the 1 
poſed him; it was highly unjuſt to call thoſe not 
Rebels who only contended for a eonteſted claim. ſurrer 
Cox himſelf, the partial, bigotted Cox, owns that tionec 
even thoſe concerned in the Iriſh. maſſacre, ought, he at 
not to be called by ſuch a name, if they could 4 CITC 
have produced king Charles's commiſſion for what the ce 
they did. Robbers and murderers, he ſays, in 
ſuch caſe they might be, but rebels they certainly 
were not. But the greateſt proof of all 1s 
the manner in which William himſelf - behaved 
to them, who; while they were in arms againſt 
him, conducted the war much in the ſame man- 
ner as he would have done againſt a foreign ene. 
my, and when they laid down thoſe atms treated 
with them, not on terms of independence and Taz 


equality. | Certainly (as a modern; writer obſerves) 
in the opinion of the: moſt rigid proteſtants, ve 
of William's party, ſome pity might alſo well be 
allowed due to men who had been expoſed t0 
forfeiture and death by the Iriſh. parliament, ul. 
leſs they took part againſt king William, and by 
the Engliſh parliament if they did, 


Al 
ö or f 
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The e in Ireland, in effect tend to 
prove, that of all hatred religious hatred is the 
moſt fierce and violent, and that the conteſted 
claims of princes are the worſt, the moſt terrible 
evils that can befal a people; maxims which 
becauſe we have ſeldom — them duly re- 
garded, can therefore never be too often in- 
culcated; and which though the three king- 
doms of the Britiſh empire have ſo often ſuf- 
tered by religious and by party zeal, ſeem yet 
often to be miſunderſtood or neglected. 
With all theſe diſadvantages, however, Wil- 
liam kept the royalty he had obtained, found 
the means by art to eſtabliſh what force could „ 
not effect, and. the city of Limerick being 
ſurrendered upon the articles already men- 
tioned and the Iriſh war by that means ended, 
he at laſt became maſter of the three kingdoms ; 
a circumſtance which forms a remarkable æra in 
the courſe of the Iriſh hiſtory.” | . 


— 
% 


— 
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| BOOK Tus SIXTH. 
EFORE I proceed to give a farther account 
of the ſlate of affairs in Ireland, I ſhall men- 
tion the circumſtances of the plot that was 
forming in England, which if it had ſucceeded 
muſt have ſerved to deprive king William of all 
his three kingdoms at once, and reſtored the 
exiled prince to the poſſeſſion of them. . 
The king of France becoming ſenſible of the 
great advantages he ſhould reap by dethroning 

William, reſolved now in earneſt to keep the pro- 
miſe he had made to his royal gueſt of endea- 
vouring to land him in England at the head of 
a large body of forces, in order that he might 
take advantage of the diſcontents that then pre 


2 


vailed in the nation. 
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James having written to ſome of the. members 
of the privy council, and others, containing libe- 
ral offers, many perſons of note were brought 
into a plan for reſtoring him z the 'officers of 
the army were diſcontented at the promotion of 
foreigners among them. The ſeamen, in general, 
retained an affection for their exiled king, who 
had been wuh them, and was always proud © 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf as their friend. The pro- 
teſtant Triſh were diffatisfied with the treaty of 
Limerick, and complained that their advantage 
had not in many other inſtances been attended 
to; while the catholics were favoured, who loved 
James, and ſtill ſecretly brooded over their loſſes, were 
yet ready to ſacrifice every thing for his ſervice, if 
ever an opportunity ſhould offer. 
landers, and even many of the Lowland Scots 


were irritated beyond meaſure, at the part they ' 


well knew the king had in the murder of Glenco 
and the people of all the three kingdoms com- 


| plained aloud of heavy taxes and money profuſely 


granted, and as extravagantly expended. 


Amidſt all theſe grievances, which the height 


of party prejudice or perſonal animoſity exagge- 
rated, James and the king of France found it no 
very difficult matter to tamper even with ſome 
of the greateſt pecſons in William's court. So 
long before as the year ſixteen hundred and 
ninety, the former had ſent colonel Bulkely, who 


was married to the duke of Berwick's daugh- 
ter, and colonel Sackville, who had been proſe- 


cuted for ridiculing the ſuppoſed popiſh plot, 
over into England, with proper inſtructions to 
find out how far thoſe who had formerly ſerved him 
now ſtood affected to his cauſe. Endeavouring 
hrſt to work upon Godolphin, he found that no- 
bleman very much upon the reſerve :---applying 
himſelf next to Halifax, that lord deſired him 

| 22 ro 
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. to let Godolphin know his ſentiments, Upon this | ko 

it is ſaid Godolphin profeſſed his repentance of his OP 

| | connexions with the new king, and wrote to him in 
| accordingly, telling his majefly, he would tin 
reſign his employment of firſt lord of the trea- W 

ſury. William in anſwer defired him not to do thi 

any thing ſo prejudicial to their mutual intereſts, tio 

and even this letter was fhewn to Bulkelv. me. 

Sackville, on his part, tried to win over lord had 
Marlborough, whoſe wife's ſiſtes was married to con 

the lord Tyrconnel, and whoſe nephew was the mar 

duke of Berwick, This nobleman ſeems by a ſtrange with 

duplicity of conduct, to have made profeſſions he thei! 

never ſeriouſly thought on, and ꝓromiſed ſervices men 

he never meant to perform. Though he was Narc 

ever 


the firſt perſon that gave king James's party 
in Ireland notice of William's deſign to go over ing t 
thither, yet by an expedition againſt Cork and cnore 


Kinfale, which was voluntarily undertaken, he | ſpect 
acted as a deſperate enemy to his former maſter's R 
intereſt; while he ever expreſſed ſentiments offer 

of great tenderneſs for that unhappy monarch, office1 

and always kept terms with his party. He now of th 

entered into engagements with Sackville, and even was ol 

wrote to James, intreating a line from himſclt, ſuch: 
Dalrymple, and another from the queen, expreſſing their for- Breat 1 
giveneſs of his offences; and James was Jikewile my 

at this time, aſſured that the Princeſs Anne would n 

be brought back to her duty by the Lady Mar Bain, 
borough, who had acquired a ſurpriſing aſcendant compl: 

over her. All he aſked being granted, he {lil 8 in 
required more. He deſired a power of promiſag 2 k 

drdons in the late king's name might be veſted f mg 


in him, alledging that the Lord Shrewſbury, and 

ſome others whom he named kept aloof, for wal 

\only of an aſſurance of being forgiven. This 
I being complied with, Shrewſbury profeſſed his A. 
z tachment to chat Prince, while ſome others 


follow, 
blihme 
Ment o 
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to play a double part, or ſtand neuter and wait the 
event of things. The truth is, that at this time, 
in Great-Britain and in Ireland there were three diſ. 
tinct parties; the firſt of which was attached to king 
William, the ſecond to King James, while the 
third, who were accounted by many the moſt ra- 
tional of all, had not in reality ſo ſtrong an attach- 
ment to the perſon of either of the Princes as they 
had to what they conceived was or ought to be the 
conſtitution of their country. Among theſe were 
many mentioned above, who now correſponded 
with their former maſter; not ſo much out of 
their love to him, or approbation of his govern- 
ment, as from a view of bringing an exiled mo- 
narch to grant conceſſions, which William, what- 
ever he had profeſſed, now ſeemed averſe to yield- 
Ing to, and to deliver the nation from the preſent 
enormous burden of taxes and the deſtructive pro- 
ſpect of a civil war in future A, 3 5 
Ruſſel was followed by Admiral Carter in the 
offer of his ſervices to James, though both theſe 
officers ſtood upon rigid. gonditions for the libert 
of the ſubject, all which the dethroned monarch 
was obliged to aſſure them ke would grant, though 
luch aſſurances were often not delivered without 
great reluctance, inſomuch that the King of France 
himſelf was obliged to interpoſe and obſerve to 
him © That if he once got poſſeſſion of his throne 
again, he would yet be likely to meet with more 
complaiſance from his ſubjects than he was to ex- 
pect in his preſent ſituation.”** And the Princeſs 
Anne having met with very ill treatment from her 
fiſter was prevailed on to join the faction, whom it 
as expected the majority of the church would 
follow, who had been highly diſpleaſed at the eſta - 
blithment of Preſbytery in Scotland, and the treat- 
ment of the non-juring biſhops whom William had 

_ 3 in 
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in his anger deprived of their ſees, and giren them 
to favourites of his own. 8. 


The perſon who forwarded theſe negociations in 


quality of agent to the mal- contents was Captain 
Lloyd, a rough, brave ſeaman ſtrongly attached to 
James, and an ardent wiſher of his reſtoration,---+ 
In conſequence of the communications of this a- 

ent the invaſion of England was determined to be 


effected by a mighty power from France in the pre. 


ceding ſpring ; for which purpoſe in January the 
French began to equip two ficets, one at Breſt 
under D*Exree, the other at Toulon under M. de 
Tourville, both which were, when united, to be 
commanded by the latter officer. Twenty thou- 
ſand land forces, half of which were Iriſh, were 
ordered down to the coaſt of Normandy, and all 
manner of ſuitable preparations were made for the 
intended expedition. 105 1 5 
Nor were the friends of James in England and 
Scotland idle. -Lancaſhire was provided with eight 
regiments of horſe and foot; two regiments of horſe 
were ready in London, and many other parts of 
the kingdom were equally ripe for inſurrection, 
though perhaps not equally provided with the 
means of it. The natives of the Scotch Highlands 
too well remembered the maſſacre of Glenco not 
to be in readineſs to take the firſt opportunity of 
revenging the injuries done their country, and there 
were not wanting in other parts of that king - 
dom many ſtaunch friends to the old government 
that were ſtill willing to hazard their lives and for. 
tunes ſor the re · eſtabliſnment of their 
maſter. . 8 
Ireland, which the enemies of William com. 
plained that inſtead of reforming after he had con- 
gquered, he had left a heap of ruins, was ſcarcely 
thought defenſible by the Lords Juſtices ;---t* 
 ealily perceived the agitation of the minds of bt 


peopk 
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people, when they beheld them running from 
place to place, taking journeys into diſtant pro- 
vinces, and holding ſecret. councils and cabals, all 
which ſeemed to indicate that they thought them- 


ſelves upon the eve of ſome great event, and were 


deviſing how they ſhould contrive to have a ſhare 
in bringing it about. It was eaſy to imagine that 
their affections were not yet weaned from the.r old 
maſter, and this was ſufficient to alarm their new 


one. However, as their country was not intended 
for the theatre of war, all they could do was to fit 


ſtill for the preſent, and wait till ſome favourable 
turn might once more put it in their power to 
ayow their old ſentiments and connexions. = 

But to crown all his preparations, James (who 


had previouſly addreſſed a letter to the lords of 


council, inviting them and many ladies of diſtinc · 
tion to St. Germain's, where the queen being with 
child, he wiſhed them to attend her labour, in 
order to refute the ſcandal of her barrenneſs) now 


_ circulated a declaration calculated to induce his 
former ſubjects to declare in his favour. He 


therein told them, that by the help of his ally the 
king of France, he ſhould make one effort more 
for the recovery of his crown, yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the aſſiſtance which he was promiſed from that 
quarter, he did not mean to deprive his good ſubs, 


jects of contributing to his reſtoration and that of 


their ancient conſtitution. He gave them the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that his auxiliaries ſhould be 
kept under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and ſent back to 
France, as ſoon as ever the end which they came 
for ſhould be compaſſed, He faid, that he had, at 
the firſt arrival of the prince of Orange in his terri- 
tories, rather choſen to' rely upon the aid of his 
own countrymen, than that of the foreign troops, 
that were fo liberally offered him; that when he 


Vas in a condition to oppoſe force with force, he 


„ had 


359 


commeres 


nad offered his ſubjects all reaſonable, ſatisfactiog. com 
— He obſerved, that when afterwards ſeeing him- navi 
ſelf betrayed and abandoned by his people, his full) 
army, his miniſters and even his own family; when deav 
he had been driven out of his own palace, and com- footi 
pelled to take refuge in France, they had conſtrued tribr 
this his retreat for ſafety into a neighbouring coun- And 
try, as an abdication of his throne, and a conven- ſion 
tion illegally aſſembled, that had no right to alter divin 
the property, even of the meaneſt ſubject, had, on ſubje 
that pretence, contrived to deſtroy the fundamentals offer: 
of the conſtitution. He added, that it was to be had 1 
hoped the eyes of the nation were by this time certai 
opened, to the enormous expences they had lately all th 
incurred, a conſideration of itſelf ſufficient toevince, occaſi 
that the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe,” wiſhing It 
them alſo to conſider, that even though the _ promi 
ation ſhould endure for the term of his natural life, indeec 
yet his title would ſurvive in his offspring, and ſub- he ma 
ject the nation to the calamity of a civil war, deceiv 
On theſe accounts he exhorted and commanded people 
all his good ſubjects to repair to his ſtandard, ac- when 
cording, as he ſaid, to the tenor of their oaths from t 
and bounden duty, by way of form, forbidding had al 
them to pay any taxes for the ſupport of the uſurper, diſapp. 
at the ſame time promiſing a free pardon to all ſol- govern 
diers, as well as others, who would quit his ſer- they v 
> vice, engaging that they ſhould be paid their honour 
arrears, * and that the foreign troops upon laying cumſta 
down their arms, ſhould be likewiſe paid and ſafe- Williar 
ly tranſported into their different countries. He arms of 
roteſted, that he would maintain the church of very ſat 
ngland, as by law eſtabliſhed, in all. its rights. lence of 
though he expreſſed his intention of uſing his in- tion we 
fluence with parliament for allowing liberty of tions we 
' conſcience to all his ſubjects. Knowing the Engliſh nvaders 
do be jealous of their privileges of trade, James the nati 
took care to obſerve, that he meant to reſtore their en pain 


SY 
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commerce: by enforcing a due obſervation of the. 25 
navigation act, which had been of late moſt ſhame- 


ö a | 

; fully violated, adding, that he would uſe his en- 

) deavours to put the navy upon a moſt reſpectable 
, footing, and to do every thing elſe that might con- 

| tribute to the happineſs and grandeur of the nation. 

: And after having made all theſe offers, in concly- 

- ſion he declared himſelf entirely reſigned to the 

1 divine will, on his part, whilſt he reminded his 

n ſubjects. that ſuch of them as ſhould refuſe his 

3 offers and appear in arms againſt him, after he 

e had ſo fully communicated his intentions, would 

0 certainly be anſwerable in the fight of heaven, for 

2 all the blood that might in future be ſhed upon the 

3 occaſion, | NOS Er 2 

9 It appears from many circumſtances that James 

by promiſed himſelf much from this declaration, and 

, indeed had he been landed in England, at the time 
.be made it, it is probable he would not have ben 
r, deceived, for how much ſoever the parliament and : 
d people were inclined to ſlight his . remonſtrances 

f. when firſt he quitted his kingdom, it is evident 

hs from their demeanour afterwards, that the multitude 

g had altered their minds, ſome becauſe they were 

. diſappointed in their expectations of William's 

1. government, byt a much greater number becauſg 

- they were ſo in his diſtribution of places and 

Ir honours, But what was moſt peculiar in this cir- 

g cumſtance was, that the whigs in general deſerted 

e- William, who thereupon threw himſelf into the 

Je arms of the tories, and perhaps thought himſelf nor 

of very ſafe with either party. However by the vigi:· 
ts, lence of the miniſtry the effects of James's declaraz _ - 
in⸗ tion were in a great meaſure prevented. Prepara- 
of tions were made in England for the reception of the 

iſh nvaders ; arders were iſſued for all the ſeamen of 

e$ the nation ro offer themſelves f6r the royal ſervice, 


eir on pain of incurring puniſhment if they ON. ; 


— 
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Dalrymple, bly for the reaſon. given by a modern author; 


the different ſquadrons of ſhips then abroad were 
ordered. to return home. A certain number of 
veſſels were deſtined to obſerve the enemy's mo- 
tions, and to watch them in their ports and har: 
bours. The old ſhips were repaired and new ones 
conſtructed, both in England and Holland, and 
the command of both which fleets was reſted in 
admiral Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions that 
had ariſen of his correſpondence with James, the 
repeated warnings that had been given the court of 
the danger of entruſting ſuch a power in his hands. 
The militia was raiſed all over England, and papiſts 
were commanded to remove themſelves to the dif. 
tance of ten miles from the capital, Scotland was 
amply provided for defence, and, in ſhort, every 
thing was attended to that could ſecure Great- 
Britain; Ireland alone was neglected, moſt proba- 


namely, becauſe it was deemed impoſſible to ſe- 
cure it. 2 „5 
While theſe things were going forward, the court 
of England, as if refolved to do every thiag which 
might contribute to its own difadvatitage was pur- 
chaſing to itſelf enemies, at the deareſt rate imagi- 
nable.-—Not to mention the impriſonment of Marl- 
| borough, the grounds for which we have 3 
related, and that of other noblemen, the princels 
Anne, preſumptive heir to the crown, who had 
waved her right of ſucceſſion, in favour of her 
brother in law, had her guards taken from hes, 
and was loaded with every diſgrace that her filter 
durſt, and more than in common prudence ſhe 
ought to have ventured to caſt upon her. Uneaſ- 
neſſes and heart-burnings were every where increaſed, 
and in ſhort, the whole nation was in ſuch a fer. 
ment, that had James once been landed in England 
at the head of his French allies, there js not mul 
doubt but he might have been 16 ored = . 
| 5 <4 45 8 J 
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throne, while William was abroad ſpending the 

blood of his ſubjects in thoſe wars in which their 
connexions with him could alone have engaged 


then. | = | 5 
But a variety of accidents effectually prevented 


James from ever making the experiment. The 
Engliſh, highly alarmed, had made proviſions in 
proportion to their danger, and three of their ſqua- 
drons being joined by che Dutch fleet, all rendez- 
youſed at St. Helen's, and ſoon found themſelves 
in a condition to ſail out and meet the enemy, who 
was then put out to ſea, in queſt of them. It 
was on the nineteenth day of May, in the year ſiæx- 
teen hundred and ninety-two, that theſe two great 
armaments met. Tourville, whoſe force was infe- 
ror to the combined fleets in the proportion of fifty 
to ninety- nine, yet being reſolved to exert every 
nerve on this deciſive occaſion, and having received 
politive orders to fight from his court, who. were 


ignorant of his real ſituation, bore down with great, 
ips 


boldneſs upon the enemy. The two admirals ſhips 
meeting, a fierce engagement enſued, which laſted 
for an hour and a half, till at length, that of 
Tourville received ſo much damage as obliged her 


to be towed off, while ſeveral other large French 


ad ſhips cloſed in to favour the retreat. It was now 
wor that the Engliſh force firſt prevailed, it was now 
, 1 that the French admiral perceived the raihneſs of 
Sor that conduct, which had urged him ro commence an 
— engagement he might have avoided, contrary to 
* the opinion of his moſt experienced officers. Ne- 
s 7 vertheleſs the engagement continued all day, the 
a 4 rench maintaining a running fight all the after- 
fer noon, and at night the Engliſh, Dutch and French 
oh 1 ects anchored cloſe to each other off the coaſt of 
. och ance ; the next morning the latter having ſui- 
ops tained a conſiderable damage, four ſhips being 
krone lown up, and many others having deſerted them, 
led 


\ 
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fled along their own ſhores, purſued by the Engliſh 


and Dutch. Tourville's ſhip and two others took « 
refuge at Cherburg, eighteen others following their 4 
example near la Hue, and ſeveral more efca 15 
through the race of Alderney. On the fifth day, a 
| Ruſſel prepared to deſtroy ſuch of the enemy's hs 
veſſels as had run a ground, while the French, on ” 
the other hand, whoſe army was drawn up on ws 
ſhore, raiſed platforms mounted with artillery, and I 
took every poſſible meaſure to defend them, ex y. 
cepting only that they did not follow a very good ba: 
piece of advice, that king James, who was preſent 1 


by a ſpirit of revenge, equal to theif former fears 
aid terrors, prevailed ſo far as to reduce the moſt 
of them to aſhes. „ 


abroad, but all proving abortive, the ſucceſſion 


revolution principles, as is well known to the gene- 


that it was ſomewhat ſtrange, that the admiral 


gave them, which was to put a number of the regi- 
ments on board the veſſels that were run on ſhore, 
an expedient that would have been the moſt 
likely of any to have preſerved . them from the 
fury of the Engliſh, who in the end, excited 


„ 


* 


The exiled king had the mortification to fee 
them deſtroyed, and with them his beſt hopes of 
re- aſcending the Britiſh throne. After this diſap- 

ointment he retired to the monaſtery of La 

rappe, and the Engliſh returned to their own 
country, where they were received with all the 
applauſe and rewards which the 8 
thought juſtly belonged to all thoſe who had any 
ſhare in a victory of ſo much importance. 

Notwithſtanding this defeat it is true that ſeveral 
attempts were made to reinſtate this family, both 
by - their adherents at home and their friends 


was firmly eſtabliſhed, in the proteſtant line, upon 


rality of our readers. | | 
It will doubtleſs be remarked here by many, 


Kufl 
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Ruſſel and Carter, whom we have mentioned as 


correſponding with James, ſhould. contribute 
ſo much to the deſtruction of the fleet of 
his allies; and this, together with ſome 
circumſtances, has occaſioned many hiſtoaans 
to conclude that their tranſactions with the 
exiled monarch, were known to William and 
countenanced by him, with a view to get the more 


ready poſſeſſion of the ſecret counſels of his rival. 


Vet, upon an examination of the matter, I do 


not find that there are proofs ſufficient to autho- 


riſe ſuch a concluſion. _ 184 | 
On the whole, perhaps Ruſſel whoſe example 
was followed by Carter, joined the malecontents 
partly becauſe he was diffatigfhed with ſome 
parts of William's conduct, and partly becauſe, as 
Dalrymple obſerves, he thought it likely that the 
nation might get better terms by effecting the reſ- 
toration of an exiled monarch, than they could ex- 
pect by ſupporting a prince already upon the throne. 
It is likewiſe added, that in the midſt of his con- 
nexions wich James, he repeatedly warned that un- 


fortunate prince to prevent the Engliſh and French 


fleet from meeting in a hoſtile manner, declaring 
that if he encountered the armament of the ene- 
my, he ſhould hold it his duty to fire upon the firſt 
French ſhip, even though he ſhould ſee king 
James upon the quarter deck; at the ſame time to 
ſhew the ſincerity of his promiſes of favouring his 
cauſe, he made him two propoſals, one of which 


was, to delay the purpoſed invaſion, the other to 


accompliſh it in his abſence; on which account, 
the admiral abſolutely aſked leave of 'the Engliſh 
government to make a deſcent upon the coaſt of 
France, to ſhew that he was in earneſt in his pro- 
Polals,—But James either from motives of pblicy 
or from a principle of falſe ſhame, concealed theie 
inumations of Ruſſel from M. de Tourville, who 
| . knowing 
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"© knowing the admiral's correſpondence with that 


Yrince, at the ſame time that he was ignorant of his 
utter averſion to his allies, miſſing of the French 
veſſels which were charged with orders for him not 
to engage, boldly bore down upon the Engliſh fleet, 
imagining in all probability that the inferiority of 
his numbers might be outweighed by the chance he 


© "had of being favoured by the Britiſh admiral, and 


many of his captains. But Ruſſel acting on the 
2 we have mentioned above, . baffled all 
his deſigns, and with a fleet ſo ſuperior to the ene- 


my, obtained (as what could he elſe) an abſolute 
victory.— The ſword being thus drawn, he was 


obliged to throw away the ſcabbard;---and the com- 
pliments he received upon his conqueſt—compli 
ments of all others the moſt flattering to an Engliſh- 
man fixed him for ever to the ſide of William, 
who perhaps, wiſely enough overlooked his vaſt 
intended defection, when he conſidered how much 
he ſtood in need of his preſent friendſhip and as to 
his countenancing the correſpondence carried on 
with James, the proofs which time has brought to 
light, ſeem to indicate the contrary z for though 
this method of dealing was not at all unnatural to 
that artful monarch, yet the concern the court ex · 


J Preſſed, the number of perſons they cauſed to be 


ſeized, the many precautions they took, and even 
the unconſtitutional authority they exerted at this 
juncture, may well incline us to determine, there 
was much more carrying on, than they were privy 
to, though it is poſſible that after all was over they 
affected a myſteriovs knowledge of tranſactions they 
were really ignorant of— However theſe things 
were, it is certain, that the intended invaſion filled 
all the lands with fears and anxieties, of which thc 
court itſelf partook likewiſe. But as it has ever 
been the cuſtom of the Engliſh to rife ſuperior to 


paſt misfortunes, ſo when this ſtorm was —_ 
« — Sg $2 We A £ | | ov 


at over, moſt of theſe fears were denied, every man 
is perſuading his neighbour and being willing to per- 
h ſuade himſelf that he was not frightened at all. 
1 A circumſtance among the reſt, which may, in 
65 ſome meaſure, account for the confidence which 


ſome would have us believe the government ex- 
preſſed upon this occaſion. ESP 
6 With this invaſion expired every rational hope 
- the Iriſh catholics could form to themſelves of 
ſeeing their intereſt again eſtabliſhed in that coun- 
try. They ſubmitted therefore to a government 
- they hated, and William found no more trouble 
with them during the reſt of his reign. 
On the ſixteenth of September, in the year ſeven- Death of K. 


4 teen hundred, king James died at St. Germaing--. I I. 
: Since he had ſeen his attempts for the recovery of 
45 the throne of his anceſtors defeated, he led a life 
15 of piety and peace. He generally diverted himſelf 
1 with hunting; but the ſerious part of his concern 
_ was devotion. He often repaired to the monaſtery 
5 of La Trappe and the monks of that auſtere order 
ry are faid to have been, much edified by his pious 
* converſation. In his laſt ſickneſs he conjured his 
: ſon to you the conſideration. of ge even to 
7 that of a crawn. He declared that he moſt ſin- 
ven cerely forgave the prince of Orange and all his ene - 
this mies. He expired with great tokens of reſig- 
a. nation, and was buried, at his own requeſt, 


5 without any funeral ſolemnity, in the chugc of 
they the Engliſh Benedictines at Paris.---Thus died a 
they prince who had by his own raſhneſs and blind zeal 
loſt a crown, which he was born to inherit, and 
10 which had he followed the dictates of ſound policy . 
* and right reaſon, he might have worn unmoleſted 
n till his death and reſigned to his ſucceſſor in peace 
inſtead of which he bequeathed to his deſcend- 


oh ants, the ruined remains of unſupported royalty, 
50 and to his people the dreadful conſequences of a 


diſputed 
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gallery at Kenſington, But fitting down on : 


diſputed title, which hath more than once involy- 


ed them in inteſtine broils and the miſeries of civil we. 
war. James while he ſat upon the throne ſeems apf 
to have been, a prince of great obſtinacy and ſeve- anc 
rity, of ſtill greater bigotry, and moſt ſtrongly at- ſece 
tached to the notion of kingly prerogative in its ſeve 
fulleſt extent, which notions he never attempted to vou 
conceal. He was not without his virtues, but theſe * 
at ſuch a time as he lived in, it was impoſſible for ſery 
party rage to ſuffer to be diſtinguiſhed.” But when 'ver 
he was 7 a from his throne, when all his hopes attac 
were ruined, then only thoſe good qualities which he firſt 
. . _ | poſſeſſed grew more apparent, and many others ap- cont 
peared which perhaps he never had exerted before. of fi 


That perſonal courage indeed for which he had jobb, 


been remarked in his proſperity, was no longer to ficed 
be diſcerned, but fortitude, conſtancy and piety, fire o 
were found to ſucceed in its room; whereby he the 
was perhaps made happier in his retirement than crow 
ever he had been upon a throne. In ſhort, though invite 
James was a bad prince, if we conſider him as good 
reigning over a free people, he ſeems to have had rende 

the requiſites for a good man, if we regard him on- irely 
ly as in the private walk of life. animo 
His rivil did not long ſurvive him, for on the . beight 
twenty-firſt day of February ſucceeding, his con- nation 
ſtitution being much exhauſted with fatigue, as he deſtrui 
was riding from Hampton Court to Kenſington, fears a 
his horſe fell under him, and he being violently howey, 
thrown to the ground fractured his catlar-bone, from | 
which fracture however was reduced by his ſurgeon, Fror 
when he was conveyed to Hampton Court; but a fall hi 
he returned to Kenſington in his coach, the tuo Preſery 
ends of the fractured bone were disjointed, which mary o 
however were replaced by his phyſician. nce ( 
On the fourth of March, William was ſo apprize 
well recovered as to be able to walk in the uon ma 


cou 
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couch,. he fell aſleep, and was Aer ſeized 


with a fever and diarrhæa. On the Gxth, he was ſo 
weak that he could not write, and was obliged to 
apply a ſtamp to the bills brought for his aſſent, 


and two days afterwards he expired, in the fifty 
| ſecond year of his age, having ſurvived his conſort 


ſeven years, and being himſelf ſurvived by his fa- 
vourite the duke of Portland. : 

William was a prince of great coldneſs and re- 
ſerve, a ſtranger to the warmer paſſions, and ne- 


ver animated but in the field He was particularly 


attached to the intereſts of Holland, and was the 
firſt king that ever abſolutely involved England in 


continental connexjons—He projected the ſchemes 


of funding and thereby became the patron of ſtock 
jobbers.---He was generally thought to have ſacri- 


ficed the point of delicacy and decorum to his de- 
ſire of dominion, when he aſcended without ſcruple 


the throne of his father-in-law, and accepted a 
crown to which the people at firſt never meant to 
invite him. On the whole, whatever were his 
good qualities, they were not of ſufficient avail to 
render him eaſy as a King, nor his ſubjects collect- 
wely happy as a people, In his reign, party 
animoſities were carried to the moſt extravagant 
heights in Great-Britain and Ireland, and both 


nations were more than once on the brink of 


deſtruction, At his death he left them involved in 
fears and doubts, which the nature of the ſucceſſion, 


however ſeemingly agreeable to all parties, was far 


from being ſufficient to remove. 

From this period our hiſtory will unavoidably 
fall ſhort of that exactneſs which it has hitherto 
preſerved, and muſt rather be conſidered as a ſum- 
mary of affairs, than a regular hiſtory, a circum- 
ſtance of which we thought proper at 2 to 


apprize our readers, but which in ſome future edi- 


uon may be altered. -The nature of this publica- 
1 ion 
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tion has, indeed been one cauſe of our thus 
falling off from our original deſign.-Another was 
the difficulty of collecting the authentic materials 
reſpecting the modern part of the hiſtory, within any 
reaſonable time, which determined us, after long 


waiting for and being diſappainted of ſome pro- 


miſed afliſtanee, rather to paſs over events than to 
relate them in an imperfect manner Some other 
circumſtances have likewiſe concurred to abridge this 
undertaking, which as they were altogether unfore- 
ſeen, could not by human prudence be prevented 
— After this candid confeſſion, therefore, hop- 
ing the indulgence of the reader in this particular, 
we ſhall proceed, in the beſt manner the time and cir- 
cumſtances will permit to the concluſion of this 


| hiſtory. *_ CRE. 
A. D. ANNE, princeſs of Denmark, ſucceeded 
1727, William the Third, in the ſovereignty, which was 


Fave, now, in many reſpects more limited, than it had | 
. 'ever been before, and yet was not entirely | 


ſuch as that party among the people who ſtyled 
themſelves whigs could have withed ; nevertheleſs 
all parties ſeemed to rejoice at her ſucceſſion, the 
whigs becauſe they expected new conceſſions from 
a new ſovereign, the tories beeauſe they thought 
they might hope great things from a princeſs who 
was a favourer of monarchy, a profeſſed defender 
of the church, and a daughter of king James the 
Second, unembarraſſed by diſagreeable connexion, 
and unenſlaved to Putch or German alliances; 
while the more moderate drew their ſatisfaction 
from a more rational ſource ; namely, that the) 
anticipated in their minds the glories of a tg" 
which yet ſtands almoft unrivalled in the Britiſh 
annals.— Anne, therefore aſcended the throne 
amidſt the acclamations of her ſubjects, who wer 
inclined to believe her, when ſhe told them in 4 


Cs ſpecch from .the throne, That there was nothung * 
| 2 | mi 
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which they could expect or deſire from her, that 
ſhe ſhould not be ready to do for their proſperity. 
In the year ſeventeen hundred and three, great 
diſcontents aroſe in Ireland, which were chiefly 
owing to the conduct of the truſtees for the for- 
feited eſtates—The duke of Ormond opened the 
parliament in the latter end of the month of Sep- 
tember with a ſpeech, in which he aſſured the mem- 
bers of his warm attachment to his native country, 
But when the ſpeaker drew up their addreſſes to 
the queen and to his lordſhip, they complained 


that they had been miſrepreſented, as being deſirous 


to render their country independant of England, to 
vindicate themſelves from which aſperſion, they 
declared that they held the kingdom of Ireland to 


be dependant on the Engliſh imperial crown,—And 


at the ſame time, to jntimate their diſlike of the 
truſtees aboyementioned, they reſolved, that the 
proteſtant freeholders had been falſely and malici- 
ouſly miſrepreſented and traduced in a book 
ntitled, The Report of the Commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the Iriſh forfeitures, and it 
being found that Francis Anneſley, together with 
John Trenchard, Henry Langford, and James 
Hamilton, were authors of that book, they farther 
reſolved, That they had ſcandalouſly and mali- 
ctouſly miſrepreſented and traduced the proteftant 
freeholders of that kingdom, and endeavoured ta 
create miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the 
people of England and the proteſtants af Ireland, 
In conſequence of this, Mr. Anneſley was expelled 


the houle ;---as for Hamilton he was dead, and 


Trenchard retired to England, It was ſaid that 
they had finiſhed the enquiry before the meeting of 
parliament, and fold at an under value the beſt of 
the forfeited eſtates, to the Sword-Blade company 
of England, whoſe petition to be enabled to make 
conveyance of lands in Ireland was neglected by 
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the parliament, and John Aſgil their agent, be. 
ing a' member, was expelled, who had offered to 
lend money on the public credit, on the condition 
of obtaining an act to confirm and validate the 
company's purchaſe. The Iriſh parliament after. 


wards proceeded, in a ſtate of the ge of the 
nation, to obſerve to her majeſty that the conſtitu- 


tion of Ireland had of late been greatly ſhaken, 


and that their lives, liberties, and praperties had 
been called in queſtion, and tried in a manner un- 
known to their anceſtors, aſſerting at the ſame 
time, that the expence to which they had been un- 
neceſſarily expoſed by the truſtees 'for forfeited 
' eſtates, had exceeded in value the current caſh of 


the kingdom, that their trade was decayed, their 


money exhauſted, and that they were hindered from 
maintaining their own manufactures z---to all which 
circumſtances they added a detail of other grievances 


from which they prayed relief, and afterwards | 


voted the neceſſary ſupplies, beſides a ſum of mo- 
ney. to make good former deficiencies, Neverthe- 
left they contrived to make a ſtrict ſcrutiny int 
many abuſes ſuppoſed to be committed in that 
kingdom, and, among the reſt, are ſaid to have diſ- 
covered a falſe charge of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, as a debt upon the public---then they 
voted a proviſion for half-pay officers, and aboliſh- 
ed as many penfions as amounted to above ſixteen 
' thouſand pounds a year---they paſſed an act for 
ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown as in England, 
and a moſt ſevere one againſt papiſts, reſembling 
that which was enacted in their ier country, but 
{till more rigid in its tenor. By this act it was oi. 
dained among other things, That all eftates of p# 
piſts ſhould be equally divided amongſt the cli 
dren, notwithſtanding any ſettlement to the co 
trary, unleſs the HSns to whom they were otbel. 
wiſe deviſed, would qualify themſelves by a 
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the oaths and ering over to the church of Eng- 
land. But to the Engliſh court, who were re- 
gardful of the ſpirit of treaties, this bill was by 
no means agreeable. However, conſidering the 
repeated clamours which had been raiſed againſt 
the catholics, in both nations, they did not think 
proper to reject it, but ſent it back, clogged with 
an addition, which they ſuppoſed, the parliament 
of Ireland would never conſent to.— It was, That 
no perſon in that kingdom, ſhould be deemed 
capable of any employment, or of being in the 
magiſtracy of any city, who did not qualify them- 
ſelves by receiving the ſacrament according to 
the teſt-a&t paſſed in England. Even this the 
Iriſh parliament ſacrificed {though profeſſedly af- 
fecting the diſſenters) rather than not humble the 
papiſts.—So, that the amendment was received 
without ſcruple, and the bill paſſed into a law. 
After this, the Iriſh parliament proceeded to 
vote, That a work, intitled, Memoirs of the late 
king James the Second,” was a ſeditious libel ; or- 
dering it to be burned by the hands of the common 
— and the bookſcller and printer to be 
proſecuted. A member then informed the houſe, 
that certain diſorderly catholics had aſſem- 
bled themſelyes together, and plundered ſome pro- 
teſtants in the county of Limerick z upon which 
they immediately voted in a ſudden fit of zeal, 
That the papiſts of that kingdom, till retained © 
hopes of the acceſſion of the perſon known by the 
name and title of the Prince of Wales, in the life- 
time of the late king James, and now by that of 
James the Third.“ And they were thus proceed- 
ing, when they were ſtopped in the midſt of their 
carreer, and adjourned by the lord lieutenant, * 
againſt whom they all ſeverely inveighed for taking - 
ſuch a healing meaſure. We 
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Ird:ed i: ſeems apparent, that however blamea- 


ble the catholics had formerly been for their diſo. 
bedience and diſorderly behaviour, yet there were 


times when a little leſs ſeverity might have pre- 
vemed them from ſuch raſhneſs, and a ſeaſonable 
ſhew of indulgence, though unimportant in itſelf, 
might have prevented many evils.—It is well 
known, many Iriſh catholics have allowed, that 
they believed William, tho? their great enemy, was 
really diſpoſed to fulfil the articles of the treaty of 
Limerick. The ſame catholics have likewiſe 
looked on every reſtriction, ſince. laid upon them, 

infractions of that treaty which they ſuppoſed 

the government of England bound to obſerve; 
and as an invaſion of their rights. and liberties, 


even ſuch as now were allowed by their conquerors, - 


And hence have atiſen many heart-burnings, and 
annimoſities, and ſometimes even inſurrectiom 


among the vulgar.—Theſe people who are fierce, 


untractable, and devoid of the benefits of educa- 
tion, cannot dive into the ſecrets of cabinets, aor 
_ comprehend the policy of nations, —They cannot 
conceive a reaſon why they ſhould lie urcer te- 
ſtrictions from government for following the wor- 
ſhip of their forefathers, and adhering to a church, 
which they have been taught to think. infallible. 
They cannot conceive, why in times of full 
22 ſuch reſtrictions ſhould be multiplied.— 
nſenſible of the benefit their country has received 
from the plantation of Engliſh and Scotch among 
them; when they ſaw theſe daily arriving, they 
conſidered them as interlopers.—Their manufactures 
could not be eſteemed by ſuch as admire a life of 
indolence; nor their ſchools by thoſe who deligit 
not in education, When they are told of thc 


police arts, they reply, they need them not farther 
than they have them; and even when they furve 
government in all it's ſptendor, they only ſhake 


their 


— - 
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their heads, and obſerve, that all this is nothing to 


the grandeur of their monarchs courts at Tarah.— 
This being the nature of the lower claſs of the 
original Iriſh, moſt of whom are yet catholics ; 
what can be expected, but that they ſhould run 
immediately after the firſt prieſt, or perſon of any 

credit among them, who can tell them with the 
leaſt ſhew of probability, that their religion and 

their liberty are in danger. And how ſeldom is 
it that there are wanting ſome ſuch to influence 

the minds of the ignorant vulgar, and to lead them 


aſtray from their duty. Yet it muſt be owned, 


that theſe, and theſe only, have of late times been 
found thus to tranſgreſs; and that not in reality 
in ſuch a manner as to affect the public peace and 
ſafety of the kingdom, a circumſtance, which per- 
haps might at times like theſe we are mentioning, 
be properly urged to induce government to ſhew 
ſome lenity to anoffending catholics. 

But the poſtũre of affairs in England was ſuch, 


that the queen, being as it were beſieged by dif- 


ferent parties, would of herſelf do little; and had 
not much inclination to produce matter of contro- 
verſy for her parliament, where diſputes ran already 
but too high, and where the whigs and tories were 
in many reſpects buſied in expoſing each. others 
knaveries and follies for the real benefit of the 
nation. 3 

Nor was the attention of the Engliſn govern- 
ment leſs taken up with the meaſures they ſnould 
pnrſue, in regard to thoſe ruinous continental mea- 
ſures in which William had involved them, and 


which queen Anne, ſeeing the hearts of the people 


now ſet upon, had been in earneſt to continue. 
Though it were endleſs to recount the blood and 
treaſure expended upon theſe wars and alliances; 
yet it muſt be owned, that never prince carried 


them on with more judgement, glory, and ſucceſs 


7 
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as Anne did, conſidering the vaſt ſtrength of 


| France at that time, and the temper of the other tet 

| powers whom ſhe had to deal with; yet nothing is Et 

| more true, than that England has often ſuffered We 

more by her reputed friends than by her enemies : vil 

i and this too might have been the caſe in the reign ce 

| of that princeſs, had ſhe not known how to act, the 

[ | and when covered with the Jaurels of victory, =o 

1 liſtened to the voice of moderation. the 

The care of the Engliſh court was at this time he 

likewiſe taken up by the affairs of their ally, reg 

the emperor of Germany; whoſe ſon, the arch- the 

duke, Charles, had taken upon him the title of wh 

King of Spain, and now was to demand in marriage, wit 

the Infanta of Portugal, and then attempt ſome- fec 

thing of conſequence with the maritime powers. wa 

- Accordngly a ſecretary was ſent in form, to the king att. 

of Portugal, and the court of Vienna promiſed to cot 

ſend a large force to drive back the elector of Bava - beg 

ria, who was now advancing on the wings of victory; wat 

but this matter was not ſo eaſily effected as planned; the 

Savoy ſuffered much by his arms, till he was dir 

at lait obliged to retire before the victorious arms me 

of the duke of Marlborough. The events of tori 

the war, in the end, turned out in favour of Eng- —1 

land and her allies; and a peace was at laſt con- inc 

cluded at Utrecht, greatly to the diſſatisfaction of ho 

the whigs in general, and the duke of Marlbo- hay 

rough in particular, who would have found his ore: 

account in the continuance of the war. chu, 

The trial of Sacheverel z the attempt upon the into 

life of Mr. Harley, aſterwards earl of Oxford, the 

with the many jealouſies of contending lords, to | 

| | ſufficiently worked the. temper of the people 01 and 

| England in this reign. ——In the mean time, Doc- her 

— tor Jonathan Swift roſe into great conſideration in emp 

* Ireland, and at length became the chief patron of ler. 

+ . the Iriſh nation. COS 8 luce 
ee 

by 
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On the firſt day of Auguſt, in the year ſeven- 
teen hundred and fourteen, died Anne, Queen of 
England, in whoſe time, England and Scotland 
were united; a princeſs poſſeſſed of many private 
virtues, and whoſe reign was marked by a fuc- 


ceſſion of as glorious events as ever diſtinguiſhed 


the annals of this country. She was mild, mer- 
ciful, and unambitious. During great part of 
the reign of William, ſhe was divided between 


her affection for her father, king James, and her 


regard for the eſtabliſhed conſtirution; but when 
ſhe became a queen, ſhe lived only for her people, 
whom ſhe loved with a parental affection Ter 


with theſe virtues, ſhe was not without her de- 
fects; for ſhe ſometimes ſhewed, that her heart 


was better than her head She was too much 


attached to favouritſm.—— The ducheſs, then 


counteſs of Marlborough, ſwayed her during the 
beginning, and another female, Mrs. Maſham, to- 


wards the end of her reign. By one or other of 


theſe, the operations of the cabinet were generally 
directed; and in proportion to the queen's attach- 
ment to either of them, the intereſt of whigs or 


tories, high- church or low- church preponderated. 


—[risa maxim, that certainly can never be too often 
inculcated, that princes ſnould have no favourites; 
how happy were it for their people, if they could 
have no miniſters; but that is a felicity too 
great for their people to experience To con- 
clude, taking both her virtues and her weakneſſes 
into the account, the former ſo much exceeded 
the latter, that Anne, might with juſtice be ſaid 


to be a tender conſort, a ſincere friend, and a good 


and merciful queen. Notwithſtanding all which, 
her ſubjects, (that is, the great among them) were 
employed during her laſt ſickneſs, almoſt before 
ler face, in making preparations to receive her 
lucceſſor, and the heralds kept in waiting to 1 — 
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claim him. She underwent great mortification 


before her death, which ſhe bore with chriſtian pa- 


tience, and expiring, left all things in a ſtate of 
confuſion in Great Britain. 7 
George, who had been previouſly proclaimed 


Great Britain, France, and Ireland, left his Ger. 
man dominions on the thirty - firſt day of Auguſt, 


in the year ſeventeen hundred and fourteen, and 


proceeded by the way of the Hague on his route 


to England, and embarking at Orange-Polder, 


under convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, 


commanded by the Earl of Berkley, arrived at the 
Hope, on the ſeventeenth day of September; bring- 
ing the prince with him.----In the afternoon of that 


day the yacht failed up the riyer, and they were 
landed about ſix in the evening, at Greenwich, 


where he was received by the lords of the regency, 


the duke of Northumberland, and part of the 


life-guards. From the landing-place, he walked to 
his houſe in the park, and at night, ſent for thoſe 


noblemen who were his favourites; the duke of 
Ormond, lord Trevor, and the chancellor, were 


not invited; but the next morning, Oxford preſented 


himſelf, but was very coldly received ;---ſo early did 


this prince begin to ſhew his partiality to the whigs, 
and by his 


7 
ſubſequent proceedings, the laſt men. 
tioned earl being tried for his life, the duke of 
Ormond, and Bolingbroke obliged to fly, and the 
biſhop of Rocheſter baniſhed ; the tories were at 


length ſo much exaſperated, as to raiſe a rebellion 


under the conduct of the earl of Mar in Scotland, 
and of the earl of Derwentwater and one 


Mr. Foſter in England, who actually proclaimed 
the pretender,---- The firſt was ſurrounded 

taken by ſurprize at Preſton, and the latter was 
encountered by the duke of Argyle at Dumblain. 


where however he ſtood fair for victory, which be 


been 


Vvould probable have obtained, had not his trooPs | 
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beeu too eager in the purſuit of that part of the 
royal army which they had broken; but on this 
account it proved a drawn battle, and the High- 
landers ſeeing no likelihood of coming again to 
action, ſoon: after diſperſed and returned to their 
own habitations,- --Yet the chevalier St. George 
afterwards came over into Scotland, from whence 
he was driven back by the duke of Argyle, and 
at laſt made his eſcape to the continent in a ſmall 
French veſſel, accompanied by the earl of Mar, 
and many others of his party. In the mean time, 
the gaols in England were filled with ſuch of his 
adherents as had been apprehended.----The earls 
of Derwentwater, Kenmure and Wintoun, were 
beheaded on Tower-hill, and many of inferior note 

were hanged at Tyburn. But the earl of Nithſ- 
dale, who had joined Mar, eſcaped diſguiſed in 
female apparel; and Foſter, Mackintoſh, and 
others, broke out of Newgate at different times, 
2 ſaved themſelves by flight from a diſgraceful 

eath. . e 1 
A All this time we hear of no rebellion in Ire- 
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all his abStors, they next proceeded to vote the 

earl of Angleſea an enemy to the king and king 

dom, for having adviſed the late queen to _— : 
| | | t 
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the army, and to protogue the parliament z and 


In the year ſeventeen, hundred and nineteen, the 
attention of the Britiſh parliament was taken up 
by a bill tor ſecuring the dependancy of Ireland 
upon the imperial crownof GreatBritain.---It ſeems, 
that Morrice Anneſley had appealed to the houſe 
of peers in England, from a dectee of the houſe of 

ers in Ireland, which was reverſed, and the 

ritiſh houſe of lords ordered the barons of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, to put Mr. Annefley in 
poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the decree in 
that kingdom. The barons obeyed this order, but 


the Iriſh lords voted, that they had acted in 3 


manner derogatory to the king's prerogative in his 
high court of patliament in Ireland, and to 
rights and civilegs of that kingdom and its pa'- 
liament. They even committed them to the cuſto- 
dy of the black- rod; and then tranſmitted a x 
85 P 
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laint to the king, aſſerting their right to the final 
judicature of all matters that were brought before 
them. And their cauſe was ſupported by the duke 
of Leeds in the houfe of peers in England. The 
Britiſh lords however reſolved, That the barons of 
the Exchequer in Ireland had acted with courage, 
and according to law, in ſupport of his majeſty's 
prerogative, and with fidelity to the crown of 
Great Britain; and addreſſed his majeſty to reward 
them by diſtinguiſhing them with ſome mark of . 
his royal favour. At length the bill was prepared 
by which they deprived the Iriſh houſe of all right 
to paſs ſentence, affirm, or reverſe any judgement, 
or decree, given in any court within that kingdom. 
And though the motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
Pitt, and others, yet the majority was for it, and 
it received the royal aſſent, and was paſſed into a 


" law, which however was deemed a great nuſance 
"4 by the peers of Ireland. | 

of King George the Firſt, after a reign of near thirty 
Nr years, was ſeized with a paralytic diſorder (as he was 
on a journey to viſit his electoral dominions of which 
"7 he expired on Sunday the eleventh day of June, in 
7h the year ſeventeen hundred and twenty-ſeven, in 
. the ſixty-eighth year of his age. He was com- 
7 monly eſteemed a good general and a wiſe prince z 
wy however it ſhould ſeem that he would have had a 
x more juſt right to the latter appellation, if he had 
he not ſided with a particular party among his 
1 ſubjects, and treated another with ſuch ſeverity as 


cauſed him many troubles, and was the occaſion 
of this reign's being marked by ſome ſcenes of 
bloodſhed, which were unknown to that of queen 
Anne. Nevertheleſs it is probable, that the three 
kingdoms might have been happy under the go- 
vernment of this prince, if they had not been in- 
_ volved in public. ſtrife, and given up to party 


George 


anunoſity, _ 
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A. PD. George, prince of Wales, afterwards proclaimed 

George Il. by the ſtyle and title of George the Second, was 

at Richmond, when on the fourteenth day of June, 

| an expreſs arrived, notifying the death of his late 

| majeſty, on which the prince repaired from thence 

| to Leiceſter-houſe, and the members of the privy 
| | 


council were aſſembled and ſworn afreſh. — The 
new King then declared his purpoſe to preſerve 
the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and took and 
ſubſcribed the oath for the ſecurity of the church 
of Scotland, as required by the act of union; and 
the ſucceeding day his majeſty was proclaimed with 
the uſual ceremonies, being then in the forty. 
fourth year of his age. "ob 
Ihn the beginning of George the Second's reign, 
Ireland was generally eſteemed peculiarly happy 
under the government of lord Carteret.—The Iriſh 
parliament meeting in the month of Septemher, in 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty-nine, eſtabliſhed ' 
certain funds for the diſcharge of the national 
debt, and for ſupporting the expences of the civil 
ane, made ſeveral uſeful ordi- 
nances reſpecting agriculture, trade, and com. 
| merce, and eſtabliſhed many other wiſe and patr- 
otic regulations, . under the auſpices of this noble. 
= man, who ſomè time after the cloſe of this ſeſſion 
. returned to England, having, juſtly merited the 
1 .- applauſe of every good ſubject in his majeſty's 
By dominions, and poſſefling in himſelf that, which 
3 exceeds all applauſes, the teſtimony of a g 
| cConſcience, which bore witneſs to the faithful 
1 diſcharge of his duty to his king and countty. 
So much is it poſſible for a good adminiſtration 
7 of government to make any people happy, 0 
2; reſtrain the moſt artful, to ſoothe the moſt violent, 
. and to leave their own wiſdom and virtue upon 
3% record to poſterity !—Ireland has often bet! 
| branded as the daughter of diſcontent, While tt. 
1 „ 
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rincipal power of that kingdom was lodged in 
di — of catholics, ſhe ſometimes ory her- 
ſelf ſo; but ſince the revolution and the ſucceſſion 
of the Brunſwick line to the throne, the caſe has 
been altered, and the Iriſn have but too frequently 

had juſt grounds for their complaints.— That it is 
not impoſſible to gain their good-will, and at the 
ſame time to ſerve the crown faithfully; the ad- 
miniſtration of lord Carteret, which we have here 
mentioned, furniſhes one inſtance; if any one 
would ſeek for another, and a greater inſtance, 
let him only advert to the happy adminiſtration 
of the preſent illuſtrious duke of Northumberland, 
who was ſo ſucceſsful in gaining the hearts of 
the whole le of Ireland, and at the ſame time 
ſo fe@ually Erved his ſovereign.— 

This reign is likewiſe remarkable for the well 
known rebellion in the year ſeventeen hundred and 
forty-five, when Charles Edward Stuart, ſon of the 

- Chevalier St. George, at the inſtigation of the 
French, though but ill ſupported by them, landed 

in the North of Scotland, and with a few troops of 

raw Highlanders, ill armed, and ill provided, twice 
defeated the royal armies, and ſtruck an univerſal 
panic through the nation, till at length he was 
totally defeated on Culloden Moor, with great 
laughter, by the duke of Cumberland, on the 
fixth day of April, in the following year; after 
which action, the duke marched into the High- 
lands, where great exceſſes were committed by his 
ſoldiers, among the poor defenceleſs natives, while 
in England, the gaols were filled tas they had been 
in the firſt rebellion) with the deluded partizans - 
of the houſe of Stuart, for whoſe cauſe the lords 

Kilmarnock, Balmeriano, and the fickle Lovat, 

ſuffered decapitation z but the earl of Cromartie, 

got ſuch ual interceſſion made for him with 
majeſty, that he was pardoned and lived to a wo 
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old age, dying but lately in full peace, at his 1 

houſe in London. As for the prince adventurer, teen 

though a price of thirty thouſend pounds was ſet * 

upon his head, and though he was obliged to truſt ſqus 

to the fidelity of many poor and wretched high- and 
1 landers, yet he was never betrayed, but after ſuf- parl 
| fering almoſt inevitable hardſhips, eſcaped from king 
Scotland on board a privateer of St. Malos's ; and VIGO 

after having been chaced by two Engliſh ſhips, actu 

arrived at laſt in ſafety at Raſcau, near Morlaix in the 
Britanny. But in this rebellion, as in the former the f 

one it does not appear, that the Iriſh had any far. with 
ther ſhare than that of ſome few natives of that the 
country being concerned in it merely as individuals neigl 
who wiſhed well to the cauſe of this extraordinary place 
adventure. 1 trom 
The peace of Aix- la- Chapelle at length put an adop! 
end to that war, which had firſt nurſed this inſur- dreſſ 
rection, and with the war expired the hopes of the e. 
pretender to the crown of Great Britain; for after or tl 
this treaty was concluded, the King of France ha. r By 
ving promiſed that Charles Edward Stuart ſhould 1 a 
leave his dominions, he not obeying, was ſeized by _ v 
a guard of French ſoldiers, by whom he was de- m 
tained in confinement till he complied with the b de 0 
= ordinance; and thus tranquility was reſtored to . 
=. the Britiſh empire, and peace flouriſhed all over houſe 
h A. D. Europe. 5 4 : 1 A 8 i» | for the 
| 1759 But as England and France ſeldom remain many 1 
| | years together in amity with each other, To 3 freſh Then 
| war breaking out, the old ſchemes. of invaſion in- ey 
tended were renewed by the French monarch, and Britain 

now Ireland was ſuppoſed to be the object which many 
he had in view. On which account the Iriſh par- cs. 
liament aſſembled at Dublin, received a, met I one ge. 
from the duke of Bedford, then lord 3 the = 
acquainting them with the danger which was to e 


ä 8 . ſe⸗ 
apprehended, as ſignified in a letter from the £ a 
Cretary of | ſtare, obſerving, that if a body of — Sud t 


| 

[| 
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1 
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the proteſtants in moſt parts of Ireland were ſtruck -Y | 
the bank, and almoſt every man ſuſpected his | 


. wealthier ſort even offered to lend ſums of money : 
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teen thouſand men, then aſſembled under Aiguillony - FI 


at Vennes, could find means to elude the Britiſh. +. 
ſquadron, Ireland would doubtleſs" be viſited ; 

and ſoliciting on this occaſion the zeal of the Iriſn 
parliament, and of all proteſtant ſubjects of that 
kingdom, in order to make preparations for a | 
vigorous reception of the enemy, if they ſhould: X 
actually make ſuch an attempt. In the midſt of 

the apprehenſions of this viſit from the French, 


with fear and conſternation : a run was made upon 


neighbour.---- Yet had the threatned invaſion taker 
place, it appears, that the catholics were ſo far 
trom thinking of joining the French, that they 
adopted far other ſentiments, preſented loyal ad- 
dreſſes to the lord lieutenant; and ſome of the 


for the ſervice of the public,” e. 

But whatever were the ſentiments of the catho- 
lies as a body, it is certain that the whole Iriſh na- 
tion were far from being ſatisfied with the admi- 
niſtration of. the duke of Bedford. The popu- 
lace of Dublin, riſing on this account, and fearing. 
an union with Eaglaud would be effected, com- 
mitted ſeveral outrages. · They broke into. the 
houſe of lords, inſulted the peers, and ſearched . 
for the journals, which had they found, they would 
moſt certainly have committed to the flames. 
Then they made the members take an oath, that 
they never would ſuffer an union between Great 
Britain and Ireland to take place. In this riot, 
many other exceſſes were committed, divers 
coaches were deſtroyed, and a gibbet erected for 
one gentleman, who narrowly eſcaped the fury of 
the enraged multitude. A body of horſe and foot 
was drawn out to ſuppreſs theſe rioters; but at 
night they diſperſed of themſelves z and the next 

| B b 7. dax 
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day addreſſes from both houſes were ſent. to the 
lord lieutenant upon the occaſion. EO 
On the twenty-fifth day of October, in the year 
ſeventeen hundred and ſixty, died, at his palace 
at Kenſington, George the ſecond, king of Great 
Great Britain, without any ſeeming previous dif- 
order. Having as uſual, drank his chocolate, he 
enquired about the wind, he opened a window, 
and finding the weather to be ſerene, ſaid he'would 
take a turn in the garden ; but within a few mi- 
nutes fell down, and expired before the attendants 
who came to his aſſiſtance could bring his daugh- 
ter, the princeſs Amelia, to his preſence, 
George the, ſecond was a prince of a general 
good diſpoſition, but of a very haſty and paſſionate 
temper. He was warlike, and fond of military 
parade, In his ſyſtem of foreign politics he was 
too much attached to Hanover, and too much 
wedded to German connexions; in his ſcheme of 
parties at home, he was prejudiced in favour of 
the whigs. Though he did not ſeem at all to aim 
at arbitrary power, yet the oppoſite party could 
never forget that an increaſed ſtanding army, 2 
licencer of the ſtage, and ſome other innovations, 
as they deemed them, of the conſtitution were 
Introduced in his reign; nor could they ever for- 
give him, for what they called, his harſh treat- 
ment of his ſon Frederick, prince of Wales, who 
was one of the moſt patriotic princes that. ever did 
honour to this country.----Nevertheleſs, in the ge- 
neral opinion, George the ſecond was not 4 bad 
prince.----He was certainly a good man, and if 
there is ſuch a thing as believing appearances, he | 
died lamented by his ſubjects, both of Great Br 
tain and Ircland. - © *** 
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AND at this period, I ſhall cloſe this hiſtory, | 
which nothing but a miſunderſtanding, owing to 


the publiſher, could ever have occaſioned a promiſe 
of bringing down to the preſent time, than which 
nothing ever was further from the author's 0 
intention. But before I conclude, I cannot help 
taking notice, that from the marriage of Richard 
Strongbow, the conqueror of Ircland, with the 


_ princeſs Eva, daughter of Dermot the laſt king of 


Leinſter, are deſcended ſcveral of the noble fami- 
lies of England: but none more clearly and indiſ- 


putable than the preſent Duke and Ducheſs of 
Northumberland, whoſe genealogy I ſhall beg leave 


here to ſubjoin, as a ſpecimen of ſuch deſcents: 
and I the rather ſelect that of theſe noble perſona- 


ges, as they have in a peculiar manner. endeared 
themſelves to the Iriſh nation, who ſtill remember 


with reſpect and gratitude, the upright and diſin- 
tereſted adminiſtration, the generoſity, and mag- 
nificence, which diſtinguiſhed the lieutenancy of 
my lord Northumberland; and with whom the 


engaging condeicenſion and exalted qualities of 


his illuſtrious conſort, have left a deep and laſting 
impreſſion. 5 ; 
It will be ſeen in the following table, that the 


| Duke and Ducheſs, now ſo happily united, are each 


ſeparately deſcended from the .ancient kings of 
Iieland, as well as from the old Britiſh princes of 
Wales, and that by the ſame channel, they are 
alſo lineally ſprung from the royal family of Eng- 
land, &c. This remarkable coincidence, 1 could 
not help pointing out to the reader. | 

I hope their Graces will pardon the liberty I 
have taken to inſert their genealogy in this flight 
work; which, though done without their eonſent 


or knowledge, proceeds from the deepeſt and moſt 
unfeigned r E pe 
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